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Pentagon partners 
and 
have the troops in place. 
Now they’re waiting 
for the word. 
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The Biggest Obstacle You Face In A Jeep Cherokee Shouldn't Be The Price. 





The four-door Jeep, Cherokee Sport with shift-on-the-fly $15,946* 
four-wheel drive and a new 190 horsepower 4.0 litre engine: 


There’ Only One Jeep: 
Advantage: Chrysler 





Whydo 


some people achieve 
more than others? 





It would seem that when people 

are equal in intelligence, in desire and 
opportunity, they should be reasonably 
equal in achievement. But it doesn’t 
work that way. Often one person will 
accomplish much more than another 
with about the same potential. It isn’t 
the capacity that makes the difference. 
Virtually everyone has far more capacity 
than they will ever use.The real difference 
is that the achievers come to recognize 
their hidden resources and actively 
develop them into practical, useful skills 
and abilities which they can use every 
day for greater achievement. So it's 
what you do with what you have that 
makes the difference. 

That's why each year, many 
thousands of men and women around 
the world enroll for Dale Carnegie® 
Training. They want to develop and 
use more of their natural talents to 
achieve higher goals in their lives. 
These highly refined courses can help 
you look within yourself to discover 


more of those talents and capabilities 
of which you are unaware. They can 
help you visualize realistic, new, exciting 
possibilities for your life. And once 

you begin to realize the extent of your 
own mental resources, your vast 
mental capacity, then you have passed 
a milestone in your life. Your 
self-confidence increases, you develop | 
amore positive self-image. Your horizons | 
broaden, your own world expands. 
Then you are well on your way to 
enjoying greater satisfaction, greater 
success and fulfillment in your life. 

All Dale Carnegie Courses” are 
designed with one clear, fundamental 
purpose: to help men and women 
discover, develop and use more of their 
inborn talents and capabilities to achieve 
a more fruitful, more rewarding life. 
For a free copy of our quick-reading 
booklet outlining the objectives and 
benefits of the Dale Carnegie Courses, 
call toll-free, 800-231-5800. Or write 
to the address below. 





We Deliver Leadership Training Worldwide 


D6 DALE CARNEGIE TRAINING 


DEPARTMENT OF ADVERTISING 


SUITE 21 10 TM * 6000 DALE CARNEGIE DRIVE (PVT) « HOUSTON, TEXAS 77036 


ACCREDITATION WITH THE ACCREDITING COUNCIL FOR CONTINUING EDUCA 


N & TRAINING, INC. CEE 


Vol. 136, No. 21 


TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 





NATION: Will Desert Shield become Desert Sword? 
A belligerent President waffles toward war 


Each day brings more troops, more firepower and more threats to the gulf. Congress wants 
reassurance that Bush won’t act unilaterally, but he is keeping his options open. » Alook at 
the Pentagon partners who are fast becoming the Administration’s key policymakers. 24 


WORLD: The U.S.S.R. slips 
closer to anarchic dissolution 
as Boris Yeltsin leads a second 
Russian Revolution 

Republics, regions, even cities set a course for 
independence.» In the republic of Moldavia, a 
three-way split comes close to civil war. 

> Hindu extremism and caste politics 
threaten to bring down India’s government. 








Dp 2" are protected through trademark 
gistration in the ted States and in the foreigs tries where J address changes to TIM * 30601, Tampa, Fla. 33630-0601. For subscrip- 
tion queries, call Customer Service at 1-800-541-2000. 





NOVEMBER 12, 1990 


EXCERPT: 





BUSINESS: Air 


carriers face a Big trouble 
major shake-out with the 
Caught between rising fuel Middle East 
costs and falling traffic, the and Iran- 
industry is suffering record contra 


losses. » A bareknuckled 
battle at New York City’s 
Daily News may set the tone 


of labor struggles for the “90s 


In the second of two 
excerpts from An 
imerican Life, tormer 
President Reagan 
recalls the sorrow and 
the pity of Lebanon 
and how his efforts to 
bring home the 
hostages went wrong 
when Oliver North 
and John Poindexter 
tried to help.» Prince 
Charles and the tea 
bag.» Pinning down 
Madame Mitterrand 
> Valedictory 





52 


MEDICINE: When 
bones become 
brittle 

Osteoporosis can be 
triggered in young women 
by disturbances in the 
menstrual cycle, according 
to a controversial report 

> Scientists make mice more 
like men 
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THEATER: Three 
Broadway musicals 
revive romance 

The boy-meets-girl plots 
come from long ago, but 
charm and energy abound in 
the Caribbean fable Once On 
This Island, the Gershwin 
revival Oh, Kay! anda 
biography of Buddy Holly 


LAW: Sexual 
intercourse—or 
sexual assault? 

In a groundbreaking case, a 
woman claiming to have 
multiple-personality dis- 











order charges she was 
violated: as a result of 
her illness, she was 
unaware of having sex 
with the defendant 


87 88 








PROFILE: 

Paul Simon 

From the Sounds of Silence 
to the redemption of 
Graceland to the dreamy 
Rhythm of the Saints, the 


musical odyssey of a poet 


er EDUCATION: New 
____________| look fora national 
rite of passage 
Challenging critics, the 
College Board revamps the 
venerable Scholastic 
Aptitude Test, one of many 
exams created by New and songwriter 
Jersey’s powerful 
Educational Testing Service 
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Jane Brody 
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Pub. price $29.95 
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§ Good Food 
Gourmet 





Pub, price $24.95 THOMAS TRYON 


476 
Pub. price $22.95 


AVN TORU 


hes A | Pub. price $22.95 | 
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Pub. price $25 








A NOVEL 
41 384 M42 635 
Pub. price $19.95 = Pub. price $21.95 Pub. price $22.95 Pub. price $22.95 Pub. price $24.95 


CLEVELAND AiMOgy 
™= " 
™ CURMUDGEON 


Choose any 4 books: 


3 for ‘1 each 
plus any 4th at $4.99 


“a aa No obligation to buy any more books. 
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Pub. price $22.95 Pub. price $18.95 
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ROBERT 
FULGHUM | 
oe 
558 570 343 807 824 149 
Pub. price $22.95 Pub. price $21.95 Pub. price $21.95 Pub. price $17.95 Pub. price $15.95 Pub. price $22.95 Pub. price $21.95 












BAIA RASAIV 


124 
Pub. price $29.95 Pub. price $19.95 Pub. price 





301 759 051 


268 470 
21.95 Pub. pnce $22.50 Pub. price $16.95 Pub. price $16.95 Price $17.95 Pub. price $27.50 Pub. price $18.95 
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= Facts About Membership. Membership in Book-ofthe-Month 


Please enroll me as a member Indicate Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. A188-11-2 | Club begins with your choice of 4 of today’s best books—3 for $1 
pi _— o “ — ed thes Reoke tae P.O. Box 8803, Camp Hill, PA 17011-8803 | each and a 4th at $4.99—plus shipping and handling charges, 
iaed pegs Bill ste $7.99 want at $1 each with no obligation to buy another book. As a member you will 


receive the Bookof-theMonth Club News* 15 times a year (about 
every 34% weeks). Every issue reviews a Selection and more than 
1) other books that are carefully chosen by our editors. If you 

i want the Selection, do nothing. It will be shipped to you auto- 
to buy another book. However _} Address — — oo matically. If you want one or more other books—or no book at all 


3 books at $1 each and the 4th : 
if have not bought at least one | indicate your decision on the Reply Form and return it by the 


book at $4.99), plus shipping Name . = —_ 0-92 
and handling charges. | under Please print plainly 
stand that | am not required 








book in any six-month period J City 7 — specified date Return Provilege: Mf the News is delaved and you 
you may cancel my member receive the Selection without having had 10 days to notify us, you 
ship. ; shipping -_ ee may return it for credit. Cancellations: You may cancel membership 
Shigeo aL sadder © cach at any time by notifying Book-ofthe Month Club, We may cancel 

your membership if you elect not to buy at least one book in any 
sivmonth period 


ith choice 
hoi State, Zip. 


at $4.99 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Heinemann takes a 
break from his 
normally hectic 
round of sales calls 


“By the time 
he finishes, 
the congre- 
gation is on 
its feet.” 





! t is often said around our offices that if you look at him closely 
enough, you'll notice that Richard Heinemann has a red bor- 
der. That’s a small exaggeration, but throughout a career that has 
included the jobs of TiME U.S. advertising-sales director and as- 
sociate publisher, Dick has always displayed a highly contagious 
enthusiasm for this magazine. “I have had the luxury for 21 years 
of always being able to sell something I love and believe in,” he 


says. “That is the best of all jobs for a salesman.” Now Dick is 
bringing that exuberance to his new role as vice president for ad- 
vertising of the Time Inc. Magazine Co., supervising multi-maga- 
zine ad sales for 27 publications, including TIME, of course. 

Thanks largely to Dick’s salesmanship, TIME is enjoying an- 
other strong advertising performance this year despite a daunting 
climate for magazines. In the third quarter, for example, we re- 
corded higher ad revenues than in the same period a year ago. 

How does Dick do it? For one thing, he brings an instinct for 
journalistic values to the task of selling ads. For years he has de- 
lighted in meeting regularly with TIME editors to learn about the 
stories after each weck’s magazine is published. Then he takes his 
sales pitch into the field. “Making a sales call with Dick is a little 
like a religious experience,” says TIME U.S. advertising-sales 
manager Barry Briggs. “By the time he finishes his delivery, the 
congregation is on its feet.” 

Reared in Sturgeon Bay, Wis., and a graduate of Lawrence 
College in the same state, Dick combines a folksy sense of humor 
with finely honed competitive instincts. He started with Time in 
1969 and joined our Detroit office in 1974, There he found himself 
running neck and neck in ad sales with fellow Detroit staff member 
Jeff Cornish. The two men bet a pair of shoes on the outcome. “It 
was close,” Cornish recalls, “but he edged me by $600 for the year. 
Then he dashed out and bought himself the shoes.” 

When he is not selling ads, Dick plays fierce games of golf and 
tennis, and each fall he roots for the Green Bay Packers. His fa- 
vorite singer: Willie Nelson. That is altogether fitting, because in 
his new job Dick is again calling on customers, loving every min- 


ute of being on the road again. 








Celebrate Christmas with 


THE MORMON TABERNACLE CHOIR 
Fe ae 3 ea 


Tine LIFE MUSIC announces a special 
holiday album, The Mormon Tabernacle Choir | 
Christmas Celebration. 

The 375 voices of this internationally 
acclaimed choir join together in this inspiring 
album of more than 50 holiday favorites. 

Each three-record or two-cassette album 
comes to vou for $19.99. Or, select two 
compact discs for $26.99 


More than 50 Favorite Christmas Songs 
Joy to the World ¢ O Come, All Ye Faithful « 


While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks © 
Hodie, Christ Is Born © Tell Us, Shepherd 
Maids © Beautiful Savior © Once in Royal 
David's City © Glory to God in the Highest © 
Lo, How a Rose E’er Blooming © For Christ Is 
Born © Joseph, Dearest Joseph Mine © Jesu, Joy 
of Man’s Desiring ¢ From Handel’s Messiah 
And the Glory of the Lord; For Unto Us a 
Child Is Born; Hallelujah Chorus © The 
Shepherd’s Story © O Come, O Come, 
Emmanuel © Here We Come a-Caroling * A 
Boy Is Born © The Holly and the Ivy « What 
—_——__———! Child Is This « A Flemish Carol © O Holy 





O Little Town of Bethlehem © It Came Upon the 
Midnight Clear * Away in a Manger ¢ The 
First Noel © Angels We Have Heard on High © 
We Three Kings © Silent Night « Hark! The 
Herald Angels Sing © Deck the Halls With 
Boughs of Holly © Good King Wenceslas © The 


@ Call toll-free 
1-800-235-0500 
to use your credit card. 


Call 24 hours a day, 7 days a week 
and Amencan Express) 


VISA, MasterCard 


Snow Lay on the Ground ¢ O Tannenbaum © 
Bring Your Torches © Lullaby * Patapan © 
Carol of the Bells © Carol of the Drum (Little 
Drummer Boy) © Brother John’s Noel (Frére 
Jacques) © Far, Far Away On Judea’s Plains 
Break Forth, O Beautcous Heavenly Light « 


Night © Christmas Day * White Christmas ¢ 
The Twelve Days of Christmas © Silver Bells ¢ 
Have Yourself a Merry Little ( ‘bristmas © Sleigh 
Ride © The Christmas Song (Chestnuts 
Roasting on an Open Fire) * We Wish You A 
Merry Christmas 


Or Write. 

Send a check for $19.99* for LPs or cassettes (per set) 
plus $4.00 shipping and handling, or $26.99* plus $4.00 
shipping and handling for cach CD set. Please indicate 
number of sets, and choice of records, cassettes or CDs 
Each item ordered will arrive separately 


Orders must be postmarked by Dec. 2, 1990 to ensure 
Christmas delivery. 


MORMON TABERNACLE CHOIR 

Branch OA7NV8 

P.O. Box ¢ 32349 

Richmond, VA 23261 

* Residents of CA, CO, DC, IL, MN, MOL NY 
PA, TX, VA, WV, plcase add applicable sales tax 
©1990 TIME. LIFE BOOKS INC 

Time Life Music's guarantee of sansfaction 
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POWER FOR THOSE 
WHO ARE SO INCLINED. 


To those unfamiliar with the Toyota Camry V6, driving it can come asa 


surprise. Not because it has such generous room. Not because Camry has 
been the most trouble-free compact car in America for three years in a row.* 
What people find surprising is that a car so good at so many other things is 
also such a powerful performer. 

The Camry V6 is equipped with a Four-Cam, 24-valve, electronically 
fuel-injected engine that generates 156 horsepower for spirited response 
on winding roads or city streets. 

More importantly, that same V6 engine produces 160 foot-pounds of 
torque. Which means that even with all five seats filled, there is plenty of 
power to spare—even on steep grades. 

So whatever your power needs, reassurance is only as far away as the 
accelerator. Demonstrating yet again that, with the Camry V6, you have 


just about the perfect car. No matter what your inclination. 


“I love what you do for me: 


>) TOYOTA 


Call 1-800-GO-TOYOTA for a brochure and location of your nearest dealer. * 1D. Power and Associates 1988, 1989 1990 Initial Quality Surveys” 
Based on owner-reported problems during the first 90 days of ownership. Get More From Life... Buckle Up! © 1990 Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A, Inc 











CALL TOLL FREE 24 HRS. A DAY 


800-872-5200 





ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE 
*No risk 30-day return privilege 
«Most orders ship w ithin 48 1 spe of receipt 
«Credit Card orders billed only upon shipmer nt 








THE ROOM HEATER THAT BEATS OTHERS COLD! 





Geren years of research resulting 
in twenty worldwide patents 
has allowed a Colorado company to 
offer you a room-heating unit that 
leaps a generation beyond every 
In 
independent laboratory tests 
against three leading electric 
heaters, Heatech heated a room to 
70°F up to six times faster while 
using 30% less energy. This heater 
uses a fast vacuum technology, 
developed for the U.S. Government 
which allows water to boil almost 
instantly at about 130°F instead of 
usual 212°F. While warm air 
from most other heaters rises 
stefully to the ceiling, Heatech 
provides a multidirectional heat 
| flow that warms your room more 
uniformly from the floor up. The 
Heatech also sets a new safety 
standard featuring three separate 
safety devices—a tip-over switch, 
thermal-sensing switch and pressure-relief valve and is one of the few electric 
heaters available not required to carry a UL fire-hazard warning sticker. In 
fact, independent laboratory tests show that Heatech's surface temperature is 


other heater on the market 


the 








Thermostatic 


Control 
Safety Grill 


Heat Diffussion 


Sereen 
Heat Fins 
Fan 


Vacuum Sealed 





Chambers 





Heating Element 








Multi-directional 
heat flow 


Heats room 
from floor up 








TO ORDER BY MAIL: 





THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE™ 


» DEPT. TIMTV81; 921 EASTWIND DR. SUITE 114: WESTERVILLE, OH 43081 


«Send us a letter to the above address specifying the item, code number, and quantity of each item : 
«Tota! the amount, add shipping charge (see table below) make check payable to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 
«For MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, expiration date and signature 


Shipping Charge Covers UPS, handling i! #5 Up to $20..$ 395 $5001 to $60 $ 795 

and insurance for guaranteed delivery Ups, $20.01 to $30..$ 495 $6001 to $70 $895 

UPS Second Day available for ip DAY AIR $30.01 to $40...$ 5.95 $7001 to $100 $1095 

additional $7.50 per order. 2N! $40.01 to $50..$ 695 Over $100 $12.95 
Canadian residents we cannot accept mail orders, please call (614) 794-2662 _ |} 





up to 205°F lower than other types of 
heaters making it exceptionally safe for 
use around children or pets. No other 
portable room heater we know of combines 
the safety, quick heating ability and superi- 
or heat distribution of Heatech. At 12-1/2 
Ibs. and 21°x10°x 9”, the Heatech is com- 
pact and requires only one square foot of 
floor space. Comes in a handsome baked 
enamel finish and uses a standard house- | 
hold current. UL listed. Made with | 
American pride and backed by a manufac- 
turer's 5-year limited warranty. You can 
see why the Heatech was named winner of 
the 1988 Innovator Award at the National 
Home Center Show! The Lifestyle Resource 
is proud to offer you this state-of-the-art 
heater, so you can see for yourself how it 
chases your chills away! Order now while 
our supply is assured. $199.95. White 
#3120; Black #3130; Red #3140. 


800-872-5200 


CREDIT CARD ORDERS ~CALL TOLL FREE 24 HRS. A DAY 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 


AVAILABLE IN LIMITED AREAS By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 





1990 RJ REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO 


You shouldnt 
have to - 
hear complaints. 


“Others didn’t mind the smell, — a — 
and that’s a positive feeling. 
Plus, Horizon tastes as good q 
as regular cigarettes.” , 


—Ron Keeney 


Tucker, GA ie 


The first cigarette 
that smells good. 


alBi 


oi ir "y 





































w How do you get to be one of the best 
known companies in the U.S.? 
su th ink small: You do the little things well. 
So well, the big things take care of themselves. 
Here at Nestlé, that means growing 
- perfect grapes for our Beringer, Chateau 
Souverain, Meridian, and Maison Deutz’. 
wines. Choosing only the best noodles 
for our-Stouffer Foods Macaroni and Chees@ 
Selecting only the choicest, most aromatic beans — 
for our Nestlé/Hills Bros. coffee blends. 
Thinking small helps us run Nestlé's US. 
companies. Make over 800 products. And main- 


“tain a century-old reputation for making 








‘only the very best. It also proves some- 


thing we ve always believed: Do all the 


ay 


§ Tight. And you'll wirid up making a 


‘Nestlé 


big name 2 for speey SNS 
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THE NEW JAZZ AGE 


“Thank God for 
the young lions 
who are 
perpetuating 
America’s only 
true art form.” 


David A. Yost 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Congratulations on your story on 
Wynton Marsalis and the youthful renais- 
sance in jazz music [Mt sic, Oct. 22]. 
Marsalis and his followers are proving 
that the U.S. Congress was right when it 
declared in 1987 that jazz is an “Ameri- 
can national treasure.” With the revival 
of interest in America’s indigenous art 
form, perhaps the U.S. will begin to ap- 
preciate jazZ music as much as other 
countries do. Marsalis’ example and 
teaching help to achieve one of the goals 
of the American Federation of Jazz Soci- 


INSIDE THE (8: A DOUBLE AGENT'S TALE 


TIME 


THE 





eties: training young people to play 

America’s native music so that future 
generations will be able to enjoy it. 

Harold Gray, President 

American Federation of Jazz Societies 


Washington 


Am I supposed to be impressed that 
Marsalis shoots hoops backstage while 
Miles Davis plays the trumpet? Davis has 





done more for American music than any- 
one else alive. Jazz is about innovation. 
Marsalis is an imitator and a publicity 
hound, without a single innovative bone in 
his body. He has never, ever developed 
anything new. 
John Fleishman 
Dayton 


I object to your calling jazz “America’s 
greatest cultural tradition” without men- 
tioning blues and zydeco, two other truly 
American musical forms that also “must 
not be lost.” All three of these forms were 
born at roughly the same time, so why sin- 
gle out music that began in the “bordellos 
of New Orleans” and ignore the music that 
first flourished on the plantations of Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana? 

Bob Nowak 
Dunkerque, France 


The evolution of jazz in an era of hype 
and hollow legends is exciting. Wynton 
Marsalis, Marcus Roberts and other prom- 
ising young jazz artists are to be honored 
for their artistic integrity, their craft and 
their contribution to one of America’s 
richest cultural traditions. It is refreshing 
to see so much energy focused on the mu- 
sic, so little on the image. 

Mike Yoffie 


San Francisco 
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Double Agent’s Tale 


In the book he wrote with Christopher 
Andrew, former KGB agent Oleg Gor 
dievsky portrays the Moscow élite of the 
early 1980s as a band of anxious paranoids 
who overreacted to Ronald Reagan’s rhet 
oric [EXCERPT, Oct. 22]. But Reagan did 
believe the U.S. could fight and win a nu- 
clear war, and stated so publicly 

Timothy G. Kearney 
Santa Rosa, Calif 


Iskhak Akhmerov, 
operative, has reached back into history 
and written in a part for himself, according 
to Gordievsky’s account. Akhmerov por 
trayed himself as a wily manipulator of 
President Franklin Roosevelt's closest ad- 
father Harry Hopkins, 
claimed he used Hopkins as a dupe to help 
gain vast territories for the Soviet Union 
Because Hopkins was so deeply involved in 


a Soviet cold war 


viser, my and 


every aspect of the war effort, his activities 
have been meticulously scrutinized and 
recorded by eminent and careful histo- 
rians and statesmen, including Winston 
Churchill and Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr 
rhe distortions of history presented by 
Gordievsky cannot mar Harry Hopkins’ in- 
tegrity or accomplishments 
Robert Hopkins 
Washington 
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Gordievsky did not even join the KGB 
until 16 years after Hopkins died, yet he 
claims that Soviet intelligence operat 
Akhmerov identified Hopkins as “the most 
important of all Soviet wartime agents In 
the U.S.” and after death 
“helped persuade Hopkins that he had 
once again a crucial role to play, and Presi- 
dent Truman sent him to Moscow.” In fact, 
the two men who persuaded Truman to 
send Hopkins, and Hopkins to go, were 
Averell Harriman and Charles E. Bohlen, 
both of whom were then considered hard 
liners on Soviet-American relations. Harry 
Hopkins was a great American patriot. It is 
TIME collaborate with a 
Soviet spy in blackening his memory 


Roosevelt's 


shocking to see 


amela Harriman 
Washington 


I was fascinated by the description of 
the U.S.’s Soviet Union the 
plates used to print the occupation curren- 
cy circulated in Germany at the end of 
World War I in Berlin then 
and saw a great deal of funny 
The book excerpt says that gift 
cost American taxpayers millions of dol- 
lars. In 1947 the press reported that it cost 
us $1 billion. | wouldn't be surprised if the 
figure was closer to $5 billion 

L. John Bernatz 


Calif 


giving the 


I was a G.I 
money 
around 


Rancho Mirage 


Temple Mount Tragedy 
In condemning the Israeli response to 
the Temple Mount killings, the United Na- 
yns ignores the fact that an unprovoked 


Palestinian attack on worshipers at Juda- 
isn holiest site sparked the incident 
[Wor pb, Oct. 22]. The event is another ex 


ample Arabs’ continuing lack of respect 
for and ing of Jewish holy places. As 
long as the U.N Arab 
abuses while 1demning Israel at every 


remains silent on 


chance, it can | 
Arab-Israeli co 


o role in mediating the 


Kenneth C. Gold 
ngton Hills, Mich 
Israel has surrenc the high moral 
y was found- 
ldwide revul- 
! in the Per- 


ground upon which the 
ed. Its actions now cause 
sion. How can the U.S. succe 
sian Gulf with one foot in each camp? 
John 
S: 





T. Schaefer 
n( {7 





Mental-Health Mess 


We, the radical liberals of the “61 
early ‘70s, demanded the closing of me 
institutions and “liberation” for the 
mates [HEALTH, Oct. 22]. We, the conser 
vatives of the ’80s and "90s, will pay for our 
sins in trying to solve the national disgrace 
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of the mentally ill homeless. The legacies 
of the past haunt us today. There are pain- 
ful reminders in the vacant faces we see on 
the streets and park benches of America 
Janice M. Cummines 
New Port Richey, Fla 


Do people assume that the relegation 
of our mentally disabled to the streets ts 
simply another insoluble social problem? 
They should know that with proper medi- 
cation and counseling, most forms of men- 
tal illness are treatable 

Reid G. Reynolds 
Torrance, Calif 


lam a legal secretary, a wife, and moth- 
er to a healthy, happy newborn. | also am a 
manic depressive. Without an excellent 
psychiatrist, medication and supportive 
family and friends, I could very likely be in- 
stitutionalized or homeless. Many of the 
mentally ill who are on the streets today do 
not have the benefits that I have, and are 
left with little or no hope. 
Cynthia Thompson 
Rockville, Md 


Carter's Advice 


Former President Jimmy Carter is cor- 
rect in his assessment of the latest Middle 
East crisis [WORLD, Oct. 22]. Jordan’s 
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King Hussein is the only credible Arab 
leader searching for peace in the gulf. He 
should be TIME’s Man of the Year. 

Shafic Twal 
Indiana, Pa. 


Just when I thought nerve gas was the 
most terrifying thing possible in the Middle 
East, you couple the great foreign policy 
minds of Carter and King Hussein of Jor- 
dan to find the solution. Now that’s scary! 

April A. Carroll 
Carmel Valley, Calif. 


Chicago Consultants 


I was appalled by your suggestion that a 
team of consultants at the School of the 
Art Institute of Chicago was there to assess 
student artwork and take “note of poten- 
tially offensive works in progress” [GRAPE- 
VINE, Oct. 22]. The idea that the school 
would engage a firm to review the content 
of student work is preposterous. We con- 
sider freedom of expression central to the 
creative process and would not hamper 
that process. We hired a consulting firm to 
review the school’s admissions program. 
Their research had absolutely nothing to 
do with the students’ artistic work 

Anthony Jones, President 
School of the Art Institute of Chicago 
Chicago 


Java Jolt 


You roasted us unfairly for exclud 
women in our recent paper on coffee ; 
its relationship to heart disease [HEAL 
Oct. 22]. Evidently our 120 published 
pers that have resulted from the Nur 
Health Study review of 121,700 heal 
U.S. women don’t amount to a hill of be 
to you. Data on the health effects of co! 
in women are percolating, soon to 
served, We're brewing a rich blend; : 
have no grounds for complaint. 

Walter C. Wi 
Harvard School of Public Hee 
Bos 


Little Red School Homes? 


As a high school teacher, | am disma 
by many of the attitudes expressed in y 
article “Schooling Kids at Home” [EDU 
TION, Oct. 22]. Stephen Moitozo, a hot 
school parent you quote, seems convin 
that the socialization process in Ameri 
schools is not “normal and good.” He f 
to realize that without socialization th 
will be no society in the future. If we se 
rate our young people from society, | 
can we ever expect them to take a fut 
role in it? Instead of teaching our child 
that it is better to withdraw than confr 
why don’t concerned parents like Moit 


-Itsa quick: change artis 


One. Two. Three. That's how easily its modular seats conte o1it. Arrange and rearrang 
They each weigh just 34 pounds,so they re definitely user-friendly, 








fight to improve the educational system? 

Not only will his children benefit but others 

in his community will receive the type of 
education they want and deserve 

Tom Reed Jr 

Gloucester, N.J 


The educator-author John Holt, who 
was known for his efforts to improve the 
quality of U.S. education, developed the 
concept of unschooling. The term means 
keeping your home free of school trap 
that un- 


schoolers never participate in classes, les 


pings, but it does not mean 
sons or organized sports, or attend college 
Unschoolers use such opportunities when 
they are appropriate for their interests and 
development. They learn within the inher- 
ent structure of family and community life, 
not within the 
packaged curriculums 
Patrick L. Farenga, President 
Holt Associates, Inc 


Cambridge, Mass 


imposed restrictions of 


As a parent who teaches at home, I had 
to laugh at the fear that if a home-schooled 
child “doesn’t nobody 
notices.”’ A schoolteacher might have 25 or 
more students; I have exactly one, Which 
likely if a child 


doesn't learn something? Besides, in this 


learn something, 


of us is more to notice 


environment, the home-schooled student's 
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natural curiosity is left intact, and the child 


wants to learn. How many schools can 
make that claim? 
Jan Hunt 
Bend, Ore. 
Jazzwomen Too 


Judy Karasik of Washington got right to 
the point: “I have two questions about 
your jazz story. Are there no young 
female artists of note? And if not, why 
not?” Thomas Sancton, who reported 
and wrote the piece, replies, 
“Historically, of course, there are many 
women among the ranks of the great jazz 
musicians—the vast majority of them 
singers or piano players. Of the younger, 
up-and-coming musicians, women make 
up a small but significant minority; among 
them, pianists Marilyn Campbell, Geri 
Allen and Renee Rosner, drummer Terri 
Lynn Carrington, trumpeter Stacy 
Rowles and bassist Nedra Wheeler. In 
the cover story, our main focus was on 
musicians who are trendsetters or who 
have major-label record contracts. 
Perhaps some of these women players 
will soon be recording for big companies, 
leading the way and getting the attention 
they deserve.” 


Nobel for a Real Winner 


Bravo to Dr. Joseph Murray, winner of 
the Nobel Prize for his work in human- 
organ transplants [NOBEL PrRiZEs, Oct. 22] 
During our son’s 13-year battle with can- 
cer, Dr. Murray supervised his care. He 
performed an operation on him 11 years 
ago that allowed him to live a full life for 
three more years, attend high school and 
achieve his dream of running a marathon 

Frank and Noreen Wint 
Lancaster, Pa 
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FREDERIC CHOPIN 


he Polonaises—heroic, passionate, 
elegant, powerful—are the ultimate 
expressions of that universe. 


In these 16 polonaises, perhaps the most 
popular works ever written for the piano, 
Chopin’s genius transformed an old-world 
Polish salon dance into the musical embodi- 
ment of a nation’s noble dreams and the uni- 
versality of the human spirit. 

One of the world’s foremost Chopin inter- 
preters, Arthur Moreira Lima has been 
praised in Fanfare magazine for his ‘‘warm, 
gleaming tone and superb technical com- 
mand”’ and his ‘‘consistently commit- 
ted...forthright and powerful’’ playing. 
This magnificent recording is available ex- 
clusively by mail. Digitally recorded. 900 


TWO COMPACT DISCS (51-7617) $25.95 
TWO CASSETTES (41-7616) $22.95 


Td order by phone 
(credit-card orders only) call: 


1-800-233-1066, 


Monday through Friday, 
8 aM.to 5 eo. Eastern Time. 

To order by mail, send your check, money order or 
major credit-card information with your signature to 
Book-of-the-Month Records, Camp Hill, PA 17012- 
0001. Please include the item number(s) of the record- 

ings you want, plus a shipping and handling charge of 
$1.75 for the first set and 60¢ for each additional set, 

and sales tax if you live in NY or PA. Also, indicate the 
code number found in the lower right-hand corner of 
this ad on your order. 
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INTERVIEW 


Taking the Measure of 
American Racism 


South African—born MARK MATHABANE, author 


of Kaffir Boy in America, 


compares two forms 


of apartheid—here and there 





By BRUCE W. NELAN 


Q. “Do you think human beings are inherent- 
ly racist?” 

A. Having lived in South Africa and the 
US., I think that racism will always exist. 
For one reason or another, there will al- 
ways be people who are driven by fear, who 
deny the humanity of others. In South Afri- 
ca, the problem is not so much the white 
people as it is apartheid. Apartheid has 
codified racism as a means to preserve its 
own power. 


Q. Is it the same in both countries? 

A. When I came to the U.S. in 1978, I be- 
lieved that America had long since re- 
solved its racial problems, that blacks were 
equal citizens. In many ways, I found that 
to be true. The U.S. seemed to be a hun 
dred years ahead of South Africa. Then I 
discovered, to my horror, that not much 
had changed in people’s hearts, White peo- 
ple’s attitudes toward blacks have changed 
very little since the days of lynchings. With- 
out that change, laws are relatively impo- 
tent. In many towns, there is a black world 
and a white world. I told my friends that I 
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did not escape from the bondage of apart- 
heid to end up segregated in America. 


Q. What kind of segregation are you refer- 
ring to? 
A. One of the most segregated hours in 
America is 11 a.m. on Sunday. This was 
most revealing to me. If people who are 
motivated by the noble precepts of Chris- 
tianity cannot bring themselves to accept 
the equality of people of another race by 
joining in worship with them, then how can 
they feel on the other days of the week? 
What was really shocking was discover- 
ing that the black world in America resem- 
bled the world I had left, the townships of 
South Africa—the poor buildings, the bad 
roads, the hopelessness, the rage, the frus- 
tration on the faces of the black boys and 
girls | met. These were the same emotions 
I felt when I was fighting for my life under 
apartheid. Everyone in this country is an 
accomplice to what is happening in the 
black ghettos of America. 


Q. What do you see happening in the 
ghettos? 


A. I see we are dying in many of those 


The black world in 
America resembled 
the world I had 
left—the poor 
buildings, the bad 
roads, the 
hopelessness, 
rage, frustration on 
the faces of the 
black boys and girls 
I met. 
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Peanut hulls? Yes. 
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more efficiently. And t's 
working It's clean energy. 
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out alot of money. 
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INTERVIEW 

places. Young people are growing up in 
homes where family life is unknown, For 
me, in South Africa, family was the citadel, 
the center that kept me alive. Also, what 
does this society hold up for its young peo- 
ple as the values to emulate? On television 
and in real life you extol materialism, vil- 
lains and people who circumvent the law 
| and achieve success by cheating and lying. 


of white South Africans go through a life- 
| time without entering a black township! I 
came to New York City, where I lived for a 
time, and found that a majority of white 


black people. They react to what they see 
on television. | know because that is the 
way they reacted to me. 


Q. You are now living in North Carolina. Do 
you encounter any hostility here? 

A. No. I asked myself why people did not 
react to me the way the Northerners did. I 
found that in places in the South where 
change has occurred, it has been genuine. 
Many white people go out of their way not 
to be seen as racists, not to give a racial 
connotation to any situation. It does not 
surprise me that more and more blacks are 
moving back south. Compare Birmingham 
with Boston, for example. 





Q. And do you think the white Afrikaners in 
South Africa can fundamentally change their 
attitudes toward black people? 

A. On many levels I do. The Afrikaner is at 
heart an African. He knows that the land 
must be shared somehow. We must play a 
reassuring role, embracing the Afrikaners 
in spite of the hideous past. If we do not do 
that, I think they would rather die fighting 
than compromise. Many of the younger 
generation of whites can come to accept 
the equality of black people and respect 
them. 


Q. In your lectures on college campuses, 
what kind of advice do you give black 
students? 

A. | tell them: don’t fool yourself into be- 
lieving that simple mediocrity will earn you 
a fair share. You must remember that you 
are judged by standards set by the white 
majority. I also tell them not to give in to 
the peer pressure in the black community, 
where success is equated with “trying to be 
white.” A young black can be pressured 
into not doing well because getting good 
grades is perceived as trying to be white. 


Q. Why is that? 

A. The heritage of slavery has left many 
young blacks with the feeling that they 
do not measure up. They set their own 
standards and say, judge me by my stan- 
dards. While it takes energy and talent to 
be a rebel, it is time for the black leader- 
ship in this country to set the example 





Finally, the stereotypes. My God, 90% | 


Americans seldom set foot in a ghetto. | 
They know nothing about the real life of 
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Jane OReilly on The Housewile's Moment of Truth 
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1955: Supermom. 
1972: Superwoman. 
1990: Now what? 


What's next for women? With glass ceilings 
—_ above them, “Mommy tracks” to the side — and 
mame =the children in day-care — more and more 

= ~=working mothers are wondering if they really 
can “have it all.” But is the answer a return to 
the suburban 1950s? 
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facing today’s women. From Nation and World to Show 
Business and Medicine, every department in this special 
issue will chart the toughest challenges women confront 
in the 1990s. 
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This is all of them. From left to right: The new Macintosh Classic, the well-established Macintosh SE/30, the Macintosh Portable, the new Macintosh LC, the new A 


In 1984, Apple introduced the first Macintosh*on 
the simple premise that people shouldn't have to 
learn to work with computers. 

Computers should learn to work with people. 

Today, Macintosh is still the only computer sys- 
tem designed from the chip up on this principle. 

Meanwhile, other computer companies are 
scrambling to make their conventional technologies 
emulate what is still unique about Macintosh. 

But no other personal computer comes close to 
matching the Macintosh record of stability, consis- 
tency, and innovation. 

At$999)the computer people actually use 

can be used bya lot more people. 


Were now introducing three new Macintosh 


he charts shown seve Synores erecheacded 1 0 1990 stuaby comebeacted b 


meer to be your bet are reuutered 


personal computers. At prices that make powerful 
computer technology not only accessible, but 
affordable as well. 

Together, they put much of the power and 
function of our most advanced computers into ov 
least expensive ones. 

The Macintosh Classic: 

It has everything that makes a Macintosh a 
Macintosh. Built-in networking, A SuperDrive’ dis 
drive, which reads both Macintosh and MS-DOS 
files. And a $999* price that includes the built-in 
monitor, IMB of RAM, keyboard, mouse, and syste 
software. The 40MB hard disk is optional. Its proce 
sor is an 8 MHz 68000 chip. And it outperforms 
even its popular predecessor, the Mac” SE. 


rooney Foetut Mis ory Aamceduar ub Meacreitonh cerid Mt DCS or Winade 


trademarks, and SuperDrive & a trademeart of Aggie Compaster Inc MS DOS and Winedeses care nagastered trademearts of Mt 
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Iisi, plus the Macintosh IIci, and the Macintosh II. Have we left anybody out? 


The Macintosh LC. 

The new, low-cost Macintosh LC introduces 
exquisite Macintosh color and graphics to a wider 
world. With its 16 MHz 68020 processor, it runs all 
the thousands of Macintosh programs at impressive 
speed. And, with an optional Apple® Ie Card, it runs 
thousands more Apple II applications as well. The 
Macintosh LC expands by adding a card to its stan- 
dard slot. A 40MB internal hard drive is standard. 

A built-in video chip runs either an Apple mono- 
chrome or low-cost color monitor—without adding 


avideo card. And the Macintosh LC, like the Mac IIsi. 


even lets you record your voice and other sounds 
into the computer. Which will soon make voice- 
annotated software a standard Macintosh feature. 
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The Macintosh Ilsi. 

Running a 20 MHz 68030 microprocessor, the 
Macintosh IIsi delivers serious number-crunching at 
the most attractive possible price. 

Into its sleek package are compressed all the 
powerful essentials of the Mac II line. Including an 
optional 32-bit NuBus™ slot supporting high-perform- 
ance graphics and accelerator cards. Along with 
advanced networking systems like Ethernet and Token- 
Ring, Plus a 40 or 80MB hard drive. Built-in video 
chips drive four different Apple monitors. 

Thisisa family show 

In 1984, we offered only one Macintosh. As of 
today, you can choose from seven different models. 

Although they include some of the most power- 
ful personal computers ever made, they all run with 
the same point-and-click simplicity. The way a com- 
puter system should work, of course. 

But Macintosh is still the only one in the world 
that works this way. 

Itdoesnit cost anything to ask. 

With one call, we'll get you to someone who 
will show you our most affordable new computers. 

Just dial 800-538-9696, extension 350. 

Now that everybody can afford a Macintosh, 
come in and find out why youre going to want one. 


The power to be your best. - 


sie In Yipne ¢ 
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INTERVIEW 


| you can succeed in America in spite of 
| racism. 





| A. Undoubtedly. With education you are 





Q. Don’t many of them feel their schools are 
so inferior that there is no point in attending? 
A. A little education is better than none. 
Despite the inferiority of Bantu education 
in South Africa, I learned certain positive 
things. I learned discipline and responsibil- 
ity, to delay gratification. Above all, I 
learned that knowledge can overcome op- 
pression. I ask young black people what 
they believe about themselves, and they 
tell me in a very sad way that black people 
are not as good as whites. 

The worst disease of black youth in the 
ghetto is defeatism. Given the pervasive- 
ness of intolerance and prejudice in this | 
country, I cannot believe there will ever be 
a clear path for minority children to follow, 
free of obstacles and racism. There won't 
be. But I don’t tell them to do the impossi- 
ble. I tell them what I have done. 


Q. Didn't you also feel despair when you 
were growing up in a poverty-stricken South 
African township? 

A. There was a time when I thought that if 
life meant unending suffering and pain, 
there was no use living. At 10 years old, I 
contemplated suicide. What kept me going 
was my discovery of books. In the world of 
books I could travel around the world, go 
to the moon, do great things. That made it 
worthwhile to live another day. 





Q. How did you get interested in books? 

A. My mother's stories planted the seed. 
Yet she was illiterate. So you cannot tell 
me that a parent must be educated in order 
to impress this upon a child. A parent who 
is aware of his or her responsibility will do 
everything to insure that the child will at 
least have a fighting chance. 


Q. So you believe that education is the cata- 
lyst for positive changes? 


made to accept the universality of human 
beings. You can see yourself in other peo- 
ple. But the American educational system 
needs a total overhaul, a rearrangement of 
priorities. We must begin to put discipline 
and respect back in our schools. I am ap- 
palled at the disrespect that many kids 
have for the educational process, let alone 
the poor teachers. We also need to put an 
end to apartheid on high school and col- 
lege campuses. Whites sit over here, blacks 
over there, and nobody communicates, 
How can we expect destructive attitudes 
not to persist when we talk about one an- 
other but never talk to one another? 





Q. At many universities, blacks and other mi- 
norities argue that the curriculum is focused 
on the ideas of white males and that other 
viewpoints should be introduced. Do you 
agree? 


A. When we are champions for increasing 











Presenting The First Suitcase 








With Room For Luggage. 


Loop the loop. Next pull the 
retractable strap and loop it 
through other suitcases, 
briefcases, or almost anything 


wa 


CC 
Ake 
<c R\ ttteed 
else you want to get off your 
back.Then hook the strap back 
to the handle and you're off. 
Make tracks. The two wide 
stable wheels help you fly 
through parking garages 
and down long hallways as 
you head to the ticket 
counter. And a protective 
skid pad helps you over 
curbs and stairs on the way 
to your final destination. 

Samsonite’s Piggyback. 
It’s the suitcase that can hold 
its own. And then some. 


_At Samsonite, we took the “lug” out of luggage with our 
Piggyback" The suitcase that doubles as a luggage cart. 
You ll find it comes in particularly handy on long trips, 
like the one from your car to the check-in counter. 
And you'll find it at a luggage store near you. 


Get a handle on things. When 
you want to get out from 
underneath it all, you just can't 
beat the Piggyback. It’s 
the suitcase that can instantly 
transform itself into a 











luggage cart. You simply pull up 
the long retractable handle 
and you're ready to load up 
the rest of your luggage and be 
on your way. 





Our Strengths Are Legendary: 


A Strong Workers Compensation System Can Help 
Keep Medical Costs From Swelling. 


Everyone agrees injured workers deserve 
quality medical care. 

They also agree that quality care helps in- 
jured workers get back to work earlier. 

Unfortunately, they also agree controlling 
out-of-control medical costs is one of the most 
pressing problems we face today: 

The Problems 

America’s health care costs are skyrocketi 
Heading into the 1990s, it’s already worse —t 
word “crisis” has been used more than a few 
times. And the forecast isn't good. 

As if that weren't bad enou 

ensation medical costs are € 


Workers 


1 more Out- 


of-hand, outpacing both health care increases 
and inflation. It’s a serious situation that’s spread- 
ing and directly affecting America’s workplace, 
workforce, and productivit 
The Solutions 

There are answers to deflate the over- 
inflated Workers Compensation medical c 

First of all, we need to better m 
ment and rehabilitation 

Beyond that, 
We need to eliminate 
necessary testing. We nee 
ously at cost ¢ 
utilization reviews, 


-ed sensible fee sct 


Help Strengthen Workers Compensation. 





care systems. And we need to ensure appropriate 


rehabilitation so the injured worker can return to 
work quickly. 

Improvements like these will take changes 
ona state level, and the involvement of business 
leaders on a personal level. All in an effort to 
make cost containment go hand-in-hand with 
quality care 

The Next Steps 

[here are actually a c 
help the situation 

For starters: Be aware. Find out what your 
state's situation is, how yt 
you can do to help Talk to y 


uple of ways you can 


u're affected. and what 


ur insurance com- 





pany or business trade association. 

Or two: Share your views by writing to 
Gary Countryman, President and CEO of 
Liberty Mutual, 175 Berkeley Street, Boston, MA 
02117. We'll help you get in touch with people in 
your state who can help. 

Remember, Workers Compensation is a 
hard-working system that should benefit 
everyone it touches 

And the more attention we all pay now, the 
more costs we'll be able to hold down later. 


LIBERTY 
MUTUAL. 


Because When A Worker Has An Accident, Everybody Gets Hurt. 





High-Iech Merger 
Gives Home Offices 


A Big Advantage. 
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Top-rated software includes word processing, database, 
desktop publishing, graphics...eight programs all together. 





The new Canon Navigator HD40 integrates everything you need into one system 
so you can do more work. In less time. With less effort. 


You get a top-quality facsimile, 
telephone, answering machine, printer, 
scanner, and personal computer with 
top-rated software—all at your 
fingertips. All at an affordable price. 


The Navigator is so sophisticated, it 
even lets you do two things at once. 


G3 HIGH-END FAX. Gives you 
superior Canon quality image and top- 
of-the-line features. Offers phone/fax 
directories with 300 names each. Lets 
you fax from disk without printing a 
hard copy. Store incoming faxes on 
disk. Execute multiple transmissions 
without resending. Send delayed 
transmissions. And much more. 


HIGH-QUALITY PRINTER. Quiet 
Canon BJ-10e Bubble Jet™ prints text 


and graphics with extraordinary 
resolution on virtually any paper. 


SOPHISTICATED TELEPHONE/ 
ANSWERING MACHINE. It's a 
multi-function telephone, plus an 
answering machine which can record 
99 messages and be controlled 
remotely. 


SCANNER. Scans photos, illustrations 
and other graphics for reports and 
newsletters. 


IBM* COMPATIBLE PERSONAL 
COMPUTER. The brain behind the 
Navigator's exclusive integration and 
superb efficiency has a40 MB hard 
disk drive. 


TOP-RATED SOFTWARE. Includes 
MS-DOS* 3.3,Q&A™ database and 


word processing, Publish It! 
desktop publishing, Deluxe Paint* II 
graphics—eight programs in all. 


Easy to use and install, your new 
Navigator includes an instruction 
video, an 800 number to call if you 
ever need help. Plus an entire year of 
free on-site service* 


If youd like to have a big advantage 
over your competitors, give us a call. 
1(800) 926-NAVI. 


Canon 


Desktop Office 





*In contiguous states for parts and labor for main unit, keyboard, telephone, mouse, and cables. One-year warranty also on BJ-10e printer when taken or shipped to an authorized service center 
Canon* and BJ° are registered trademarks and Bubble-Jet is a trademark of Canon Inc. IBM” is a registered trademark of International Business Machines Corporation. Q&A is a trademark of 
Symantec Corporation. MS-DOS" is a registered trademark of Microsoft Corporation. Publish It! is a trademark of Timeworks, Inc, Deluxe Paint® is a registered trademark of Electronic Arts, Inc 
Canon US.A., Inc.,One Canon Plaza, Lake Success, NY 11042. ©1990 Canon US.A., Inc 





INTERVIEW 


black studies, we must not forget that we | 


are equally obligated to learn about the 
great ideas and the great books of Western 
civilization. The idea that this is oppressive 
cultural imperialism is wrong—as long as 
we remember white students’ responsibil- 
ity to learn about other cultures. In Europe 
and Africa people are fluent in three or 
four languages; you come to America and 
find that people don’t even speak English 
fluently. 


Q. When blacks denounce whites and reject 
their values, are they expressing anger or 
bigotry? 

A. If you refuse to recognize that not all 
whites are racist, why should you expect 
the white world to differentiate individual 
blacks from the stereotype? When I find 
this among reasonable black people, | 
think it is bigotry and call it bigotry. 


Q. Have you encountered stereotyping 
yourself? 

A. When I came to the U.S., one of the 
hardest things for me to cope with was the 
way black Americans perceived me as an 
African. People judged me as somehow 
not worthy because I was not ashamed to 
admit that my parents were illiterate, that I 
grew up in a shack without running water 
or electricity, slept on a piece of cardboard. 
I did not have the material success that 
gave people status and identity. 


Q. Do you think American welfare programs 
meet the needs of the urban poor? 

A. Welfare is necessary in every society, 
but a problem arises when you encourage 
able-bodied men and women to believe 


| that they can get something for nothing. 


The real question is how to make people 
the active agents in their own lives. In en- 
claves that belong to the Irish, to Italians, 
to Jews, to Poles, Koreans, Vietnamese, 
these communities are more or less self- 
sustaining. The money they earn provides 
jobs and development in the community. 
There is one conspicuous exception: the 
black community. I think it’s because we 
have been taught to distrust ourselves. 
Once blacks have made it, they feel they 
don’t have any responsibility for those who 
have not. 


Q. Can politics provide a route to significant 
improvements for blacks? 

A. Black leaders have to get into the habit 
of telling the truth like it is, rather than 


flattering people for votes and keeping | 


them away from painful truths, telling 
them that all the problems lie over there, 
in racism. It is almost a universal belief 
among black people that there is a conspir- 
acy by white society against blacks, that 
racism is practiced by all whites because it 
is inherent in their nature. I say, let me in- 
dulge my worst fears but let me do some- 
thing constructive. It’s time we stopped 
just enduring and began prospering. w 

















AN INTIMATE PORTRAIT 


OF-+THE 


ROYAL FAMILY 


Meet the Windsors - magnificent, fascinating, 
quirky and daring. From the fairy- tale weddings to 
the family squabbles, relive the Royals’ brightest 
(and most embarrassing) moments in this picture- 
filled Special Collector's Edition of PEOPLE. 


It's all yours to witness and wonder about 
in PEOPLE EXTRA, The Decade of Diana. 


Pick it up today! 
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America’s award-winning sedan. Continuous improvement. 

The day it first rolled off the assembly We've never stopped trying to make 
line, Ford Taurus began winning awards. Taurus even better. In fact, over 300 refin 
ments have been made since it was intro- 
duced. Ranging from major changes like 
entirely new engine choices, to thoughtft 


From the most respected automotive and 
consumer magazines to design associa- 
tions, the praise for Taurus has been almost . : 
universal. Now, some might think that all touches like an easily-accessed remote 
this acclaim would lead us to sit back and trunk release. 

rest on our laurels. One drive and it’s Important safety features. 

obvious they couldn’t be more wrong. Taurus is equipped with 32 standard 


With all the awards it's won, 
you might think wed be satisfiec 





Buckle up-together we can save lives. 








: safety features including a driver's side 
air bag supplemental restraint system to 
be used with your safety belt and 3-point 
rear seat belts. Plus the available anti-lock 
braking system with four-wheel disc brakes 


provides even more security for you and 
your family. 

At Ford, we're proud of our philosophy of 
continuous improvement. This attitude, and 
the results it produces, have made Taurus 


—— 





Ce nee 


an award-winning sedan you will find 
very satisfying. 


Ford. The best-built American cars... 
ten years running. 

This is based on an average of consumer- 
reported problems in a series of surveys of 
all Ford and competitive '81-'90 models 
designed and built in North America. At 
Ford, ‘Quality is Job 1” 


Ford Taurus 


fa 
Have you driven a Ford...lately? ED Sord 
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CRITICS’ VOICES 





By TIME’s Reviewers. Compiled by William Tynan 





VICTOR PASMORE: NATURE 
INTO ART, Center for Interna- 
tional Contemporary Arts, 
New York City. A small retro- 
spective of one of Britain’s 
leading Modernist painters, de- 
signers, teachers and theorists. 
Nov. 9 through Feb. 17. 


REVELACIONES: THE ART OF 
MANUEL ALVAREZ BRAVO, 
Friends of Photography Muse- 
um, San Francisco. In Bravo’s 
great photos of the harsh and 
tender world of Mexico, a 
modern eye schooled in Surre- 
alism meets a timeless place 
soaked in the myths of church, 
folklore and revolution. Now 
this is magical realism. Through 
Dec. 30. 








MOVIES 


THE NASTY GIRL. A Bavarian 
schoolgirl starts poking in her 
hometown’s Nazi past and be- 
comes the local scourge. Mi- 
chael Verhoeven turns social 
satire into exhilarating comedy. 
And Lena Stolze is a perky par- 
adigm for young Germans un- 
afraid of old demons. 


THE KRAYS. The sun set on the 
British Empire, and the vermin 
came out to play. In the 1960s 
these Cockney twins ruled the 
London underworld with silken 
sadism. Peter Medak’s relent- 
less docudrama underscores 
the mom-obsessed brutality of 
the Krays, played by real-life 
twins Gary and Martin Kemp 
of Spandau Ballet. 








Introducing Microsoft PowerPoint for Windows. 





Cotemers ves 


December 21, £990 Ome free Working Model per perwn:. Exch additional Wierkuge Musiel is $9.95, appuscutle sales tay 
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With our new Microsoft’ 
PowerPoint" for Windows’ soft- 
ware, you can create powerful 
presentations on your PC. 

Our program operates 








TUNE IN TOMORROW. Like 
the soap operas it parodies, this 


| broad comedy teases more than 


it delivers in its tale of a blowsy 


| woman (Barbara Hershey), her 
| avid nephew (Keanu Reeves) 


and a radio writer (Peter Falk) 
who loves mischief and hates 
Albanians. A savory score by 
Wynton Marsalis, though. 


MUSIC 


THE CALL: RED MOON 
(MCA). Mystical, mythic rock 
that stakes a strong claim in ter- 
ritory explored by the likes of 
the Band and Van Morrison. 
Wildly ambitious, the Call 
keeps well away from preten- 
sion with the unassuming vigor 
of its homespun rhythms. 


BRAHMS: SONATA NO. 3; IN- 
TERMEZZI, OP. 117 (Sony 
Classical). Emanuel Ax whittles 
Brahms’ mightiest sonata down 
to size in a performance that 
combines majesty with might. 





Meanwhile, the mournful, 
enigmatic intermezzos of th 
composer’s later years get 
tender, loving care. 


DEXTER GORDON: HOME- 
COMING—LIVE AT THE VIL 
LAGE VANGUARD (Columb 
Gordon’s 1976 return to the | 
after 14 years abroad produc 
smashing live album. Now re 
sued with the latest batch of 

Columbia Jazz Masterpieces 
leases (other offerings incluc 
Louis Armstrong, Billie Holi 
and Dave Brubeck), this two 
disk set features a throaty ve 
sion of Round Midnight that 
ranks as one of the great ten 
sax performances of all time 


BOOKS 


IN PRAISE OF THE STEP- 
MOTHER by Mario Vargas 
Llosa (Farrar, Straus & Gir 
$18.95). The loser of Peru's 
presidential election return 
his typewriter with a sexy nc 





What you see on-screen 1s what you get. 


under the Windows version 3.0 environme 
so you can see exactly what your output w 
look like—while you’re working on it. 
PowerPoint is also very simple to us 
It offers text, drawing and charting in a uniqt 
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that proves the brain is also an 
erogenous zone. 


BUFFALO GIRLS by Larry 
McMurtry (Simon & Schuster; 
$19.95). Calamity Jane joins 
Buffalo Bill Cody’s Wild West 
Show in another wistful novel 
by an author who, almost sin- 
gle-handedly, keeps the legend- 
ary West alive in an age of revi- 
sionist historians, 





CHEERS (Nac, Nov. 8, 9 p.m. 
EST). While The Simpsons and 
Cosby try to clobber each other, 
this hardy perennial has quietly 
passed them both and grabbed 
the No. 1 spot. Tonight the bar- 
room gang marks its 200th epi- 
sode with an hour-long special 
featuring talk-show host John 
McLaughlin. 


PSYCHO IV: THE BEGINNING 
(Showtime, Nov. 10 and 16, 
9 p.m. EST). What was Norman 





View and work with entire presentations at once. 


Bates like as a child? Mother 
troubles, we suspect. Anthony 
Perkins is back in his famous 
role; Henry Thomas (E. 7.) plays 
young Norman in flashbacks. 


THE BIG ONE: THE GREAT 
LOS ANGELES EARTHQUAKE 
(NBC, Nov. 11 and 12,9 p.m. 
EST). See a big American city 
reduced to rubble! See a sexy 
seismologist (Joanna Kerns) 
warn people of the impending 
disaster! See a major TV 
network stretch a hokey disas- 
ter movie into two boring 
nights! 


THEATER 


ABUNDANCE. Beth Henley 
(Crimes of the Heart) switches 
from Southern Gothic to Old 
West revisionism in this off- 
Broadway portrait of desperate 
mail-order brides and lonely 
plainsmen who seck them, star- 
ring Amanda Plummer, Tess 
Harper and Keith Reddin. Be- 











hind the stoic pioneer myth lay 
pain, privation and poverty. 
Through Nov. 16. 


TWO TRAINS RUNNING. The 
year is 1968, one of the most tur- 
bulent of the century, but out- 
wardly nothing much goes on in 
the black luncheonette that is 











the setting for this comic slice 
of life from Pulitzer prizewinner 
August Wilson (Fences, The Pi- 
ano Lesson). Yet the show at 
Boston’s Huntington Theater is 
the author's subtlest, 

shrewdest yet about how to 
overcome the bitter past. 
Through Nov. 25. 


A MASTERPIECE RESTORED 


A somber wedding party makes its way to the riverside, where 
suddenly the bride (Dita Parlo) hitches up her dress, perches 
on a barge boom and swings onto the boat for a honeymoon 

on the Seine. Thus begins Jean Vigo’s 1934 French film 
L’Atalante, which ends when the groom (Jean Dasté) finds his 
restless spouse at an arcade, lifts her up and carries her out over 


his shoulder. In between are scenes of sweet, surreal comedy 
that dazzle with gorgeous movie movement. Vigo was 
tubercular from youth and died at 29, just as his saucy 
masterpiece was being mauled by the producers. But his love of 
life and film informs every frame of L ‘Atalante. It is evident in 
the vibrant camerabatics, in Maurice Jaubert’s haunting score 
and in the performance of grouchy, ursine Michel Simon, the 
living relic of a lifetime happily misspent at sea. Last year the 
French restored L ‘Atalante to its original form, even adding 
nine minutes of footage. Now American audiences can savor 
this sweet enthraller of a river romance in all its radiant glory. 











“presentation management” format, putting 
everything right at your fingertips. 

It can even utilize files that have been 
created on PowerPoint for the Mac? 

So before your next presentation, call 





veate everything from overheads to handouts. 





(800) 541-1261, Department N77, for a free 
Working Model’ And give yourself a hand. 
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TWO REASONS WHY TOSHIBA SE 


t Toshiba, we think that designing a portable computer to fit rea 


human beings can make the difference between a computer 






love and a computer 
you merely tolerate. E 
So that’s ex- 

actly what we think | 








about when we design 


Paced ho eluant ch 


our portable PCs. and shape you expect hem to 


And the public has told us we were right i1 

thinking. In fact, according to PC Mag: 

) Toshiba portables rank number one ir 
tomer satisfaction. 

Take our T1200XE notebook P< 

example. You'll notice how our un 


| 






my screen technology 
‘ 7 makes it easy to read 


™) under kg all sD. mn 


no matter where 


you decide to get 


The T1200XE takes up about one square 


your work done. apace (or lop apace) 90 fers sees ror 


For a free brochure or the name of your nearest 
Toshiba dealer, call 1-800-457-7777. 
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MORE PORTABLES THAN ANYONE ELSE. 

























Next, you'll find the keyboard to be immediately familiar, 
since it’s what you’re already used to. All of the key 
spacing and sizes are standard. 

You'll also discover plenty of processing 
power packed into the 286-based T1200XE. 
And the 20MB hard drive means you can 
keep all your programs and files right 
where you need them. With you. 

Plus, you'll undoubtedly 
appreciate the T1200XE’s other humane 
features like a slim line battery pack and 
AutoResume’ which lets you pick up exactly where you left off. 
No grand reopening of the system, program and file every time you want 
to start work again. 

The only thing you’ll notice we’ve 
skimped on is size and weight. After all, what 
good is a portable if you can’t take it with you? 

With notebooks like the T1200XE it 





Toshiba designed the large, easy-to-read display with real, 
live humans in mind. So now you can work without a lot of 
backstrain. 


should come as no surprise that Toshiba sells — syesrain nectstrain o 


more portable PCs than any other company in the world. After all, you're not 
the only one who recognizes a good thing when they see it. 





In Touch with Tomorrow 


TOSHIBA 








She'll get you from 


Sydney to Bangkok to Budapest. 
And even help you pack. 


—— 


A passion for perfection” 
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Linda has been known to go out of her way when 
she makes a reservation. She not only gets you 
from point A to point B, she can also point out the 
weather, and if you'll need a sweater for cool 
nights or shorts for balmy days. Or she might 
advise you to pack something formal for that four- 
star restaurant in Milan. Now, we don't always 
expect Linda to go this far She does it because 
she wants to make your trip memorable. It's a 
desire shared by everyone at Lufthansa. We like 
to think of it as a passion. One you feel at 30,000 
feet or before you even leave the ground. 

A passion for perfection that ensures you the 
best flying experience possible. 


Lufthansa 


Lufthansa is a participant in the mileage programs of United, Delta 
USAir and Continental/Eastern. See your Travel Agent for details 
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By PAUL GRAY/Reported by David E. Thigpen 


And Take a Memo: 
More Birdseed 


Washington is souring on the 
government it helped install in 
Panama 11 months ago. The 
chief source of unhappiness is 
the refusal of President Guil- 
lermo Endara’s administration 
to sign a treaty that would, 
among other things, allow 
American investigators to look 
into secret bank accounts. 
Without such scrutiny, U.S. of- 
ficials maintain, Panama will 
remain what it was under Ma- 
nuel Noriega: a prime money- 
laundering center for drug car- 
tels. And President Endara’s 
problems extend well beyond 
the disapproval of his American 
benefactors. Some of his own 
colleagues complain about the 
influence exerted on Endara, 
54, by his bride of five months, 
Ana Mae Diaz Chen, 23. Aides 
say the President’s wife walks 
into Cabinet meetings uninvit- 
ed to deliver messages to her 
husband, then hangs around to 
offer opinions, unfailingly sec- 
onded by Endara. “He lives ina 
cage,” says one Panamanian of- 
ficial, “a very shapely 23-year- 
old cage.” 














Who Wants 
The Drumstick? 


While most people are still wor- 
rying about the consequences 
of a war in the Persian Gulf, a 
few are looking ahead to the di- 
vision of spoils of a vanquished 
Iraq. Last month officials rep- 
resenting the U.S., Turkey and 
the Kurdish tribes of southern 
Turkey and northern Iraq met 
in Europe to discuss just what a 
postwar Iraq might look like. In 
their view, an independent Kur- 
distan could be carved out of 
Iraqi territory, and a good bit of 
the northern part of the country 
could be ceded to Turkey. 
There could also be significant 
“border adjustments” between 
Iraq and its neighbors Kuwait 
and Saudi Arabia, none of them 
in Iraq's favor. 


Heavy Reading 

Soviet defector Oleg Gor- 
dievsky’s KGB; The Inside Sto- 
ry, which was published last 
month and excerpted in TIME, 
has claimed a high-ranking vic- 
tim. Latvia’s Deputy Foreign 


| Minister N.V. Neyland quietly 


resigned; the book charges 


| that he was a Swedish-speak- 


ing KGB agent assigned to re- 
cruit Sweden’s Prime Minister 
Olaf Palme. Neyland came 
from the same hometown as 
Palme’s mother and apparent- 
ly used his acquaintance with 
her to work his way toward the 
P.M. After gaining access to 
Palme, Neyland persuaded the 


| KGB that he was responsible 


for some of the pro-Sovict 
views held by the Prime Minis- 


| ter, who was assassinated in 


1986. 





Here Come De Judge 

Bad behavior at the bar? With 
unusual candor, Supreme 
Court Justice Anthony Kenne- 
dy says lawyers are not measur- 
ing up: “We sce shoddy prac- 
tice in every court in the 
country, including the Supreme 
Court of the United States. We 
are sometimes very disappoint- 
ed in the quality of oral argu- 
ments.” This verdict need not 
be final. Kennedy sees an ap- 
peal in one of his favorite proj- 
ects: the American Inns of 


Court, launched in 1980, which 
now has 8,000 members, includ- 
ing about 25% of all federal 
judges. The idea is that experi- 
enced attorneys should pass on 
their skills to neophytes. “We 





teach these young lawyers that 
you must never go into court, 
even for a three-minute mo- 
tion, without being prepared.” 
And does such preparation 
matter? “Don’t ever think for a 
moment that advocacy doesn’t 
make a difference. It does. It 
makes a difference in the Su- 
preme Court.” 


Rich, White and Male 


Of George Bush's 69 nominees 
to federal judgeships so far, 
93% percent are white, 88% are 
male, and 64% report a net in- 
come over $500,000, according 
to a survey by People for the 
American Way, a liberal lobby- 
ing group. That makes Bush’s 
record almost identical to Ron- 
ald Reagan’s. x 


STOP THE MUSIC 


A sampling of the recorded ditties callers will hear when they dial VIPs and are put on hold 
NUMBER CALLED 


SONG 












Italian foriegn minister Gianni De Michelis, Rome...HOME ON THE RANGE 
The Saudi Arabian Embassy, Paris.......................THERES NO PLACE LIKE HOME 


Japan's Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Tokyo.............BEETHOVEN S FUR ELISE 
Turkish President Turgut Ozal, Ankara................JINGLE BELLS 














The lead singer of Guns 'N’ 
Roses was arrested in Los 
Angeles for allegedly coshing a 
female neighbor over the head 
with a wine bottle. She said she 
complained to Rose about his 
loud stereo and was then 
attacked. She was not seriously 
hurt. Rose denies taking a 
swing at her. 


LONG GOODBYE 
OF THE WEEK 
MICHAEL 
DUGAN 








payroll until Jan. 1, when his 
pension will jump $17,000 a 
year, to $75,900. 


IGNOBLE PRIZE 
FOR CANDOR 








The U.S. League of Savings 
Institutions —a shamed 
lobbying group for S&Ls— 
decided that its 1991 
convention site in Las Vegas 
would only fuel the public 
perception that S&Ls have 
been run like a crap shoot for : 
years. New venue: Disney f 
World in Orlando. 





TOSHIKI 
KAIFU 





Journalists in Japan have taken 
to calling their Prime Minister 
“Bush-Phone,” a term that 


President Bush on the line. Uh- 
oh. What about “Kaifu-Phone?” 


RIT ere et 
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Spreading confusion about his plans, Bush escalates his verbal offensive 
against Saddam Hussein—and then pulls back 


By OTTO FRIEDRICH 


oe 


“Darn,” said President 
Bush last week to express 
his indignation about Sad- 
dam Hussein's mistreat- 
ment of his U.S. hostages. 
“The American flag is fly- 
ing over the Kuwait embassy, and our peo- 
ple inside are being starved by a brutal dic- 
tator. Do you think I’m concerned about 
it? You’re darn right I am. And what am I 
going to do about it? Let’s just wait and 
see. Because I have had it with that kind of 
treatment of Americans.” 

If that was not exactly the most warlike 
battle cry ever issued, it was typical of a 
week of confusing and contradictory sig- 
nals on whether the U.S. is preparing to 
launch an armed attack to oust Iraqi forces 
from Kuwait. After Defense Secretary 
Dick Cheney and General Colin Powell, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, rec- 
ommended that 100,000 U.S. troops be 
added to the 210,000 already deployed 
along the Persian Gulf, there were wide- 
spread rumors and speculation that the of- 
fensive would start soon after this week’s 
congressional elections—or before Christ- 
mas, or early in the new year. In contrast, 
Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev de- 
clared that any “military solution” was 
“unacceptable” after his personal envoy, 
Yevgeni Primakov, returned from a sec- 
ond exploratory mission to Baghdad. 
There Primakov claimed to find Saddam 
“more disposed to a political solution,” a 
development invisible to everyone else. 

President Bush, campaigning for Re- 
publican candidates in California, began 
the week’s verbal barrages by denouncing 
Iraq’s siege of foreign embassies in Kuwait 
as “unconscionable and inhumane.” Then 
he seemed to escalate. “I am as deter- 
mined as I have ever been that this aggres- 
sion will not stand,” he declared. “We have 
a lot of troops there, and they are highly 
motivated. That alone is sending a strong 
message to Saddam Hussein.” Speaking in 
Los Angeles the same day, Secretary of 
State James Baker was even more explicit: 
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“We will not rule out a possible use of 
force if Iraq continues to occupy Kuwait.” 
Other Administration officials went 
still further by suggesting that the U.S. 
would send an unarmed cargo ship to re- 
supply the embassy in Kuwait City, where 
27 diplomats are reportedly down to their 
last month's worth of canned tuna and 
rice. If Iraq tried to interfere with the mis- 
sion, that might provide a pretext for mas- 
sive military retaliation. Saddam’s reac- 
tion was to put his commanders on 
“extreme alert” in order to “thwart the 
perfidious intentions of the United States 






we 


DIANA WALKER FOR 


JORGE PERRAR 


and its allies to launch an attack in th 
coming few days.” 

As the war talk escalated, congressio 
nal leaders sought reassurance that Bush i 
not planning to launch an offensive whil 
the legislature is in recess for the next thre 
months. Bush refused to commit himself 
Although the Constitution gives only Con 
gress the authority to declare war, Bush 
like several recent Presidents, claims th 
right to use military force on his own. “No 
body asked the President to rule out a mili 
tary option,” said Senator Patrick J. Leah 
of Vermont after the leaders conferrec 


44 1am as determined as I have 
ever been that this aggression 
will not stand. 99 


George Bush, campaigning in Californi: 














with Bush. “But many of us told him 
to make sure that we don’t use the 
military option out of impatience.” 
Did the President really mean 
those threats of war, or was he just 
trying to get voters’ minds off the 
| budget mess and the impending re- 
| cession and end his own slump in 
the opinion polls? Bush branded 
those suggestions as “the ultimate 
of cynicism and indecency.” When 
questioned by reporters about 
whether he was attempting to pre- 
pare the American people for war, 
Bush denied it. “I’m not trying to 
sound the tocsin of war,” he said. “I 
want to have a peaceful resolution 
to this question. I’ve indicated we're 
prepared to give sanctions time to 
work, and Ill repeat that. But I’m 
not ruling out further options.” 
When the U.N. voted to bar all trade 
into or out from Iraq, many experts esti- 
mated it would take at least six months, 


and perhaps even a year, before economic | 


collapse would paralyze the Iraqi army 
and provoke street riots or coup attempts. 
So far, the political impact of the sanc- 
tions has been virtually nil. One effect, 
the imposition of gas rationing, was 
abruptly canceled last week when Saddam 
announced that the Oil Minister had un- 


derestimated the available supplies of 


necessary chemical additives. After firing 


44 If an embargo would force the 
American people to withdraw 
from. . . Hawaii, then [Iraq would] 

consider withdrawal from Kuwait. 99 


—Saddam Hussein, in a CNN interview 








Baghdad shoppers scramble for scarce loaves of bread 


the minister, Saddam gave the job to his 
son-in-law. 

Imports of industrial goods, raw mate- 
rials and machinery have been reduced 
by 90%, according to State Department 
spokeswoman Margaret Tutwiler. Short- 
ages of imported lubricants, spare parts 
and chemicals are causing production diffi- 
culties. Bread, sugar and soap are being 
rationed. 

Despite all this, there are many weak 
spots in the embargo. Western intelligence 
officials have learned that Saddam stock- 
piled rice, wheat and other foods before in- 




































F vading Kuwait, and the Iraqi army’s 
< plundering of Kuwaiti warehouses 
has increased Iraq’s supplies sub- 
’ Stantially. Besides, Iraq has had a 
record harvest this year; the markets 
contain plenty of fruits and vegeta- 
s bles. One reason for the bountiful 
supplics is that Saddam’s govern- 
ment has eased many controls on 
farmers and increased food prices. 
Higher prices have also inspired Ira- 
nian and Turkish smugglers to sup- 
ply the black market. 

Industry has been more directly 
hit by the lack of spare parts, and 
many long-term building projects 
have had to be postponed, but can- 
nibalizing and improvising can make 
a lot of difference. Another major 
effect of the embargo has been to 
cut Iraq's ability to pay for its imports with 
oil revenues. Here, too, Saddam can find 
ways around the restrictions. For one 
thing, he confiscated some $1 billion in 
gold in the Kuwaiti treasury. Libya's 
Muammar Gaddafi has reportedly been 
offering him credit. In addition, Saddam 
runs a police state that can easily squelch 
discontent about plunging living standards. 
Adding up all the guesses and intangibles, 
Western intelligence officials estimate that 
Saddam can survive the embargo pretty 
well until some time in the middle of next 
year, at the carlicst—a long time for the 
fraying Western coalition to hold together. 

The blockade might eventually 
persuade Saddam to withdraw. In fact, 
Washington’s bellicose talk last week, 
however discordant, was basically intend- 
ed to enhance the blockade’s impact. “In 
terms of shaping Saddam’s calculus,” says 
a State Department official, “what you're 
| looking for is not economic deprivation 
| that causes riots in the streets but rather a 

sense that the sanctions are gradually hav- 
ing effect, that they're not going to be 
loosened, that the international consensus 
in favor of them is strong. Then, project- 
ing them out into the future, Saddam sees 
a point where they are going to affect his 
survival.” 

In theory, then, the tocsins of war might 
make war unnecessary, if the U.S. and its al- 
lies remain patient enough for the blockade 
and pressure to work. That, in turn, will re- 
quire unified support from the American 
people for the means, as well as the ends, of 
Bush's policy. The President’s inability to 
clarify how he plans to get Saddam out of 
Kuwait last week did nothing to halt the 
confusion. Perhaps he can better explain 
his objectives to the Americans with the 
most at stake in the crisis: the troops he will 
be meeting on a Thanksgiving Day visit to 

| the gulf. -Reported by Dean Fischer/ 
Cairo and J.F.0. McAllister/Washington 








“Extreme Alert”: while Bush and Saddam 
escalate their war of words, Iraqi tanks 


and transport vehicles patrol the streets of 
Kuwait City 
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Cheney aboard the aircraft carrier Dwight D. Eisenhower: “There is still a significant requirement for a U.S. military force in the world” 
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Ready for Action 


Dick Cheney and Colin Powell are the savviest pair to lead the Pentagon in 
years. They will be put to the ultimate test if Desert Shield becomes a sword. 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 
ong On the scorched sands of 
. Saudi Arabia, 180,000 


thine 
7 
ae 


American ground troops 
wait impatiently, cleaning 
their weapons, exercising, 
thinking of D-day. Flashing 
overhead are the best attack planes of 
the U.S. Air Force: F-15s, F-16s, radar- 
evading F-117 Stealth fighters. At sea, U.S. 
Navy Aegis cruisers train their Tomahawk 
cruise missiles on Iraqi targets, while air- 
craft carriers launch and recover squad- 
rons of bombers and interceptors. 

Even more muscle is on the way. An 
additional 100,000 U.S. soldiers have been 
earmarked for the Persian Gulf. Military 
commanders in Saudi Arabia say no limit 
has been placed on the number of troops 
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that might be sent. George Bush says, “We 
must keep all our options open.” 

While the U.S., European and Arab 
forces arrayed in the gulf are not yet strong 
enough to mount an overpowering offen- 
sive against the 430,000 Iraqi troops in and 
around Kuwait, Bush clearly counts mili- 
tary force as one of those options. He has 
pledged to liberate Kuwait and restore its 
government, which means that if necessary 
Operation Desert Shield can become Des- 
ert Sword. The buildup and the war that 
may ensue have cast the spotlight on two 
men who may be the most important policy- 
makers in the Bush Administration: De- 
fense Secretary Dick Cheney and General 
Colin Powell, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff (Jcs). Already these Pentagon part- 
ners have smoothly directed the biggest 
U.S. military effort since Vietnam. 
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Whether this crisis leads to war or to a 
peaceful outcome, it has fortuitously ar- 
rived at a time when the Pentagon is head- 
ed by two of the most seasoned and able 
leaders in years. Cheney's experience as a 
Congressman and White House operative 
and Powell’s as National Security Adviser 
have made them masters of the political 
wars in Washington. Each has a unique un- 
derstanding of what pressures the other is 
under. The outcome of the gulf confronta- 
tion may be determined by the way they 
carry out their duties. 

The pair’s organizational and diplo- 
matic skills have been strikingly evident 
since the earliest moments of Desert 
Shield, which began only a few hours after 
Iraqi tanks rolled into Kuwait on Aug. 2. 
Early the next morning, Cheney tucked a 
top-secret briefing file under his arm and 




















walked to the small, heavily guarded Cur- 
rent Situation Room on the second floor of 
the Pentagon. Powell was waiting there for 
him. Amid the maze of projection screens, 
television monitors and colored tele- 
phones, they drafted the advice on military 
responses Cheney would offer Bush: the 
U.S. could—and must—defend Saudi Ara- 
bia with a rapid infusion of military might. 

Cheney’s support for armed interven- 
tion was unqualified, though he pointed 
out to Bush that the U.S. presence in the 
region at the outset was weak—only a 
handful of ships in the gulf. Powell backed 
Cheney with the proviso that an insertion 
of American forces should be massive and 
swift, not gradual. 

Many in Washington assumed Powell's 
insistence on that point was a hangover 
from the painful escalation of the Vietnam 
War, where he served two tours, but Pow- 
ell denies it. “It’s not so much my Vietnam 
experience as 32 years of military educa- 
tion and training,” he says. “If you are go- 
ing to commit the armed forces of the U.S. 
to a military operation that could involve 
conflict and loss of life, then do it right.” 

The biggest short-term obstacle to U.S. 
intervention was the traditional unwilling- 
ness of Saudi Arabia and most of the other 
Arab states to provide bases or facilities for 
American forces. To deal with that, Bush 
picked Cheney, who flew to Saudi Arabia 
on Aug. 6. There the Defense Secretary 
negotiated with King Fahd a three-page 
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Powell in Saudi Arabia: “If you are going to commit the armed forces to a military operation that could involve loss of life, then do it right” 








agreement that opened the door to deploy- 
ment of U.S. troops and warplanes. Che- 
ney’s pact with the King, though its text is 
still secret, has been likened to an “instant 
NATO” treaty by Administration officials. 

Moving on to Cairo, Cheney worked 
with Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak to 
orchestrate the Arab League’s response to 
Iraq’s aggression. That groundwork led to 
the decision to dispatch Arab army units— 
including those of Egypt and Syria—to Sau- 
di Arabia. Last month Cheney undertook 
yet another diplomatic mission to Moscow, 
where he coordinated gulf policy with Sovi- 
et President Mikhail Gorbachev, Foreign 
Minister Eduard Shevardnadze and De- 
fense Minister Dmitri Yazov. 


ith the political agreements 
in place, Cheney and Powell 
pushed the military deploy- 
ment with amazing speed. 
Units from the 82nd Airborne Division ar- 
rived in Saudi Arabia less than 24 hours 
after they were ordered to move out; the 
more heavily armed 24th Infantry Division 


was on its way by ship in a week. Even | 


Cheney is awestruck by the pace and size 
of the buildup. “It is a truly impressive 
phenomenon,” he says, “when the Presi- 
dent signs off on the deployment, and you 
give the orders, and boom, within three 
months there are 180,000 people plus 
7 billion Ibs. of equipment, hundreds of 
aircraft, tanks, all that combat power rep- 
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resented in Operation Desert Shicld half- 
way around the world.” 

Desert Shield quickly accomplished its 
first objective: deterring an Iraqi attack on 
Saudi Arabia. The initial deployment, 
while not powerful enough by itself to turn 
back an Iraqi onslaught, served as an un- 
mistakable sign of U.S. determination to 
prevent Saddam from making further ter- 
ritorial gains. 

Now, however, the U.S. is adding such 
large amounts of manpower and firepower 
to the region that the very nature of its mis- 
sion may change. Once the additional 
troops recommended by Cheney and Pow- 
ell arrive and become acclimatized to the 
desert heat, the U.S. and its allies will for 
the first time be in a position to go on the 
offensive against Iraq. The existence of 
that capability could generate pressure to 
use it. As a military maxim puts it: You can 
do anything with a sword except sit on it. 

If Bush decides to use the full arsenal 
of weapons at his disposal, there is little 
question about the outcome of a clash 
with Saddam Hussein. The American com- 
mander in the gulf, General H. Norman 
Schwarzkopf, said last week that the U.S. 
could obliterate Iraq. When forces large 
enough to demonstrate that fact arrive in 
Saudi Arabia, even Saddam might be con- 
vinced—and withdraw from Kuwait. Thus 
the buildup serves two purposes: preparing 
for war while hoping to avoid one. 

That is the double-edged strategy being 
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pursued by the Pentagon duo, Dick Che- 
ney and Colin (pronounced Cole-in) Pow- 
ell. Cheney, a brainy conservative from 
Wyoming, honed his political skills as chief 
of staff in Gerald Ford’s White House. He 
was the respected Republican whip in the 
House of Representatives when Bush 
tapped him for Defense last year after the 
unsuccessful battle to confirm former Sen- 
ator John Tower. 

Powell, the New: York—born son of Ja- 
maican immigrants, entered the Army via 
the ROTC program at the City College of 
New York. He too got a boost from the 
White House, where he was a fellow in 
1972, working for Frank Carlucci, then 
deputy director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. When Carlucci became 
National Security Adviser to Ronald Rea- 
gan, he named Powell as his deputy. Powell 
became Reagan’s Security Adviser in 1987 
when Carlucci was appointed Secretary of 
Defense. 

Along with these policy-oriented jobs, 
Powell has served in demanding field as- 
signments from infantry adviser in Viet- 
nam to commander of an Army corps in 
Germany to chief of all forces in the conti- 
nental U.S. He winces when anyone calls 
him a “political general” and claims he 
is “just a foot soldier.” In fact, no one 
climbs to the top of the military hierarchy 
without political instincts, and nomina- 
tions to the top command are as political as 
Cabinet appointments. Representative 
Dave McCurdy says everyone who deals 
with Powell learns “they don’t come 
smoother than Colin.” 

Though Cheney was advised by the out- 
going Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, Admi- 
ral William Crowe, to pick an officer from 
the Pentagon’s top echelon to be his suc- 
cessor, Cheney passed over 15 more senior 
generals. He recommended Powell, the 
first black and, at 52, the youngest officer 
ever to serve in the post. Powell may be 
Cheney’s equal as a political insider in 





Washington; many believe he could be- 
come the first African American to be 
nominated for Vice President by either 
major party. And while both men have a 
quick smile and ready wit, they hold the 
reins tightly inside their own operations. 

“We're very different persons,” says 
Cheney. “We have very different back- 
grounds. He is a professional military 
man, and I'm a professional politician. 
But it works because we bring different 
skills to Our assignments and it meshes 
nicely.” Says Powell: “There is no compe- 
tition. I work for him. He is my boss. I am 
his adviser. Period.” 


n the nation’s military chain of com- 

mand, Cheney is second only to the 

President. He is also the manager of 

the Pentagon’s million-strong civilian 
component. Powell, who is Cheney's direct 
subordinate, runs the uniformed two- 
thirds (2.1 million on active duty) of the 
Defense Department. His job is to provide 
Cheney with the best military advice avail- 
able from inside the services. He is then 
charged with delivering the forces neces- 
sary to carry out actions ordered by the 
President. 

Until recently, the Chairman of the Jcs 
was little more than a mouthpiece for the 
lowest common denominator that could be 
agreed upon by the heads of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force and Marines. But since the 
Goldwater-Nichols Reorganization Act of 
1986, the Chairman has become superior 
to the individual service chiefs, with his 
own staff of 1,600 and enhanced status and 
authority. “Goldwater-Nichols,” says Law- 
rence Korb, director of public-policy edu- 
cation at the Brookings Institution, 
“changed the Pentagon like nothing else in 
recent memory.” 

Powell’s staff members describe him as 
a freewheeling administrator who encour- 
ages open discussion of issues. “There’s no 
intimidation,” says an aide, But when a de- 








cision has to be made, Powell is very n 
the four-star general officer. Says Ser 
John McCain of Arizona, a retired Nav 
lot who was a prisoner of war in Vict 
“Powell has a terrific leadership style.” 

Although he once advised agains 
tervention in Panama, Powell has earn 
reputation as a man not afraid to use f 
to advance American interests. In th 
months he has served as America’s tor 
dier, Powell has steered several impor 
military operations, including provi 
support for the government of the PI 
pines against a coup attempt, the inva 
of Panama and the rescue of Ameri 
trapped by the civil war in Lib 
After years of reluctant generals and a 
rals, the White House values Powell 
man who unhesitatingly carries out 
mission. 

In a right-of-center Republican 
ministration, Cheney may be the most 
servative Cabinet member. As a Cong 
man, Cheney recalls with some prid 
never voted against a weapons progr: 
His only significant misstep since ta 
over at the Pentagon resulted from hi 
grained distrust of the Soviet Union 
once speculated publicly that Gorba 
would not last long in Moscow. He j 
that he keeps a list of 10 actions that 
prove that the Soviets have truly chan 
Even though some of them—like the t 
cation of Germany—have been fulfi 
the list always stands at 10. “Every 
they do one, I add another,” Chenet 
plains. “It’s like moving the goalposts. 

Even in jest, that kind of talk help 
plain why the Pentagon bosses were i1 
trouble on Capitol Hill until the Iraq 
vasion of Kuwait rescued them and | 
budget. Before Iraq attacked its neigh 
Congress was considering very large 
in defense spending while Cheney 
proposing annual reductions of only 
Members of Congress were deep in 
cussions of the peace dividend—m 
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Iraq Allies 


ie 3,500! 


IB 430,000' 210,000 26,900° 2717350 Saud nats 2000 





Pakistan 2,000, Morocco 


i 689 800 309 Saudi Arabia 130, France 75, Britain 60, Canada 18, Netherlands 18, Italy 8 


Turkey 2, Denmark 1, Greece 1, Portugal 1 









Britain 11,000, Kuwait 7,000 (part of the 10,000-member Gulf Cooperation Council), 
Bangladesh 2,000, Czechoslovakia 200, Turkey 


800 950 Egypt 300 (plus 300 promised), Britain 250, France 200, Saudi Arabia 200, Syria (300 promised) | 


a 43 65 75 Britain 16, France 15, Saudi Arabia 8, Germany 7, U.S.S.R. 4, Australia 3, Belgium 3, Canada 3, Italy 3, Netherlands 3, Spain 3, Argentina 2 


Sources: Center for Defense intormatian; the Pentagon 


that could be saved from the $160 billion 
spent each year to defend Western Eu- 
rope from the Soviet Union, and diverted 
to domestic uses. 

In the wrangling over deficit reduction 
this year, most of the participants from 
both parties assumed at first that the De- 





partment of Defense would have to accept 
major spending cuts. But then came the 
gulf conflict, and the hoped-for peace divi- 
dend began to fade. Budget summiteers 
made an implicit agreement not to wreak 
hardship on the military. In the end, the 
budget resolution set Pentagon spending 
for fiscal 1991] at $288.3 billion, a reduction 
of $19 billion from the President's request. 

As Cheney sees it, the current pro- 
Pentagon mood represents a return to re- 
ality. The gulf confrontation, he says, 
“reminds everyone that even with signifi- 
cantly improved relations between the 
U.S. and the Soviets, there is still a signifi- 
cant requirement for a U.S. military force 
in the world.” 

During the Reagan years, the justifica- 
tion for new Pentagon programs was the 
Sovict threat. The eight-year buildup cost 
$2.4 trillion. Although it was flawed by cor- 
ruption and expensive mistakes, it also cre- 
ated the world’s best armed forces. The all- 
volunteer service has brought in some of 
the sharpest, best-educated troops in Pen- 


Getting ready: the U.S. arsenal includes 
M-60 tanks, Hawk antiaircraft missiles and 
cumbersome A-10 Thunderbolts, which 
destroy armored vehicles with a gun that 
fires pellets of depleted uranium 
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1) In Kuwait and southern irag 2) Does not include Navy personne! 3) Does not include troops promised or those on Syria's and Turkey's borders TIME Chart 


tagon history. Its arsenal includes M-1 
Abrams tanks, high-performance missiles, 
nuclear-powered aircraft carriers and air- 
superiority fighters. 

Ironically, those sophisticated weapons 
are being aimed at an unexpected kind of 
foe. With the ebbing of the Soviet menace, 
Pentagon planners had concentrated on 
preparing for “low-intensity” wars against 
lightly armed opponents in remote Third 
World settings. Instead the first threat to 
world peace to follow the cold war is pre 
sented by a country wielding a million-man 
army and some of the most advanced 
weaponry available anywhere. 

Iraq’s arsenal includes Soviet tanks 
French Mirage fighter planes, Soviet Scud 
missiles, which can be topped with cither 
explosive or poison-gas warheads, and 
South African-made artillery pieces with 
more range and greater accuracy than any- 
thing in the U.S. inventory. Says Powell: “It 
turns out that the kinds of forces we built 
to deal with the Soviet threat are the kind 
that have great utility in this crisis, be 
cause —guess what? —the Iraqi army ts not 
riding camels. They're driving Soviet tanks, 
flying Soviet aircraft.” 

* There is more to it than that, though 
The best of armies must get to the field be- 
fore it can fight. Where the Pentagon 
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In Baghdad volunteers for the popula 


Saddam, inset, may have dug a hole for himself by invading Kuwait 


spenders, uniformed and civilian, fell short 
was in airlift and sealift, the vital cargo 
ships and planes. Cheney had refused to 
spend $600 million that Congress handed 
him specifically to buy fast logistics 
ships. The Air Force, bored by transport 
planes, stopped buying sturdy C-141s and 
giant C-5s and called for the completely 
new C-17. Six years later, with the price tag 
near $400 million each, no C-17 has ever 
flown. For the money invested in its devel- 
opment so far, the country could have 
bought 70 more C-5A Galaxies. 

Result: while the gulf buildup has been 
extraordinary, the U.S. does not have en- 
ough land forces and logistical support to 
attack confidently the 430,000 troops, 3,500 
tanks and 2,200 artillery pieces the Iraqi 
army has in fortified positions in Kuwait 





r army are marching as if to war 












and southern Iraq. In 
addition to Marines and 
infantrymen, American 
forces include 800 tanks and 800 combat 
planes. According to British military offi- 
cials, by mid-November the total U.S. and 
allied force will include 1,600 tanks and 750 
heavy artillery pieces. This will not give the 
allies parity with the Iraqis, let alone the 
3-to-] superiority of attacker over defender 
that is called for in military textbooks. But 
American generals think they can more 
than make up for that disadvantage through 
air superiority: the multinational force will 
have 1,110 combat planes to 800 for Iraq 
U.S. Army officers in Riyadh are confident 
that Schwarzkopf will get as many troops as 
he thinks he needs. Says he: “For a military 
man, you can never have enough.” 


4s vas 


Just back from the gulf last week, Pow- 
ell went to Cheney’s office in the Pentagon 
to brief him on the need for 100,000 more 
troops. The two then drove to the White 
House to report to Bush at a 22-hour ses- 
sion in the Situation Room. Cheney told 
reporters the Administration was not yet 
ready “to say that we’ve put enough forces 
into the gulf.” Bush endorsed the plan to 
augment U.S. troop strength, but no an- 
nouncement of which units will go is ex- 
pected until Secretary of State James Bak- 
er discusses the increase with the Saudi 
government in Riyadh this week. 

It is not yet clear what military options 
Bush wants to have. Most U.S. strategists 
put heavy air attacks at 
the center of their battle 
scenarios. They would 
focus first on knocking 
the Iraqi air force out of 
the war. Once air superi- 
ority is attained, strikes 
would focus on cutting 
roads and bridges and 
destroying military in- 
stallations. No matter 
how much faith they 
place in air power, how- 
ever, the planners are 
convinced that ground 
assaults would have to play a major role in 
ousting Iraqi troops from Kuwait. 

U.S. Central Command headquarters 
in Saudi Arabia is getting ready. “We wait 
for someone to tell us what the mission is,” 
says Brigadier General Stephen Arnold, 
assistant chief of staff of Centcom. “Then 
we figure out the best way to accomplish 
the mission.” Centcom staff officers fore- 
see a shooting war with Iraq as three simul- 
taneous battles. The first would be the 
| great air battle behind the Kuwaiti and 
Iraqi frontiers. The second would be a 
combined attack on Iraqi armored units in- 
side Kuwait by A-10 Thunderbolt tank kill- 
| ers, armed helicopters, missiles and artil- 














Who Has the Power to Make War? 


s the Administration’s anti-Iraq rhetoric took on a more 

belligerent tone last week, 15 congressional leaders hur- 
ried to the White House to hear President Bush explain his in- 
tentions. Afterward Senate Majority Leader George Mitchell 
repeated a message he has delivered many times: “Under the 
Constitution the President has no legal authority to commit 
the U.S. to war. Only Congress can do that.” 

While the Constitution gives Congress the exclusive right 
to declare war, events have a way of handing that power to 
Presidents. Relying on a decision of the U.N., Harry Truman 
committed troops to Korea without specific authorization 
from Congress. Lyndon Johnson launched his escalation of 
the Vietnam War from the shaky platform of the Tonkin Gulf 
Resolution, the nearest thing to congressional approval he 
could point to—or needed. 

The painful memory of its own impotence during Vietnam 
led Congress to approve the War Powers Act in 1973. The law 


requires the President to obtain congressional approval within 
90 days at most after he deploys U.S. troops to any area where 
he believes there is “imminent” danger of hostilities. Passed 
over Richard Nixon’s veto, the War Powers Act has been de- 
nounced by every President since then as a usurpation of Ex- 
ecutive authority. Even Congress has been reluctant to invoke 
it at the risk of appearing to stand in the way of American 
troops on the march. 

Before adjourning last week, a wary Congress passed legis- 
lation to allow the House and Senate leadership, and not only 
the President, to call the two chambers back into session “as 
necessary” —meaning in the event of fighting in the Middle 
East. Even so, it is unlikely that Bush would consult with Con- 
gress before any bullets start flying in the gulf. That would de- 
prive him of the element of surprise, to say nothing of the free- 
dom to stand alone as Commander in Chief without law- 
makers’ hogging the stage. 2 
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After buying some dress 


If you're paying so much to dress up below the ankles that it affects what you can wear above them, 


shoes, can you still attor 


then we have several solutions. They're called Dexter dress shoes. Footwear that provides what you want in a shoe 


to get dressed? 


the finest materials and workmanship —without tacking on precisely what you don't want. A premium at the cash register 





The Royale and the Ritz, part of the Dexter Contemporary Dress Collection, priced about $70 a pair 
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AVAILABLE AT SHERMAN SHOES, MI 
STRATFORD SHOES, NY METRO AREA « SINGER FLORSHEIM, IL, AZ 
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alked on a cellular pl 


Introducing the most advanced 
Autofocus SLR Zoom camera in 
the history of photography. 


What's it like to hold the future in 
your hands? Pick up the new Olympus 
IS-1 and find out. Never has the tech- 
nology of ultra-miniaturization and 
integrated system design been taken so 
far in photography. In fact, to place the 
IS-1 in the same category as a conven- 
tional camera would be like placing the 
fax machine in the same category as a 
conventional copier. 

Simply stated, the IS-1 is the Auto- 
focus Single Lens Reflex Zoom that 
has created a new category of camera 
the Zoom Lens Reflex (ZLR). 

What you see here are just a few of 
the extraordinary features of the IS-1. 
To get the full picture, see your nearest 
Olympus dealer. 
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the first camera with a built-in lens to include 
xtra-low Dispersion (ED) glass as a part of its lens design. The resulting clarity of image, crispness 


{ detail, and naturainess of color will startle you 
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Smith Corona has added a new word to word processing—portable. 

The Smith Corona Laptop Word Processor is the first personal word processor that doesn’t 
need an electric cord, or an electric outlet, or even a desk. Wherever you can go, you can write. 

Of course, we made our laptop as powerful as it is portable, with a long list of extraordinary 


features that can make writing as simple as speaking. 
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Now after all we've done for the written word, imagine how much retelelellN 
you can do with it. 
TOMORROW'S TECHNOLOGY 
AT YOUR TOUCH® 


For more information on this product, write to Smith Corona Corporation, 65 Locust Avenue, New Canaan, CT 06840 or Smith Corona Canada, 440 Tapscott Road, 
Scarborough, Ontario, Canada MIB 1Y4. 














lery. The third fight would be with Iraqi 
special-operations units that would slip 
into Saudi Arabia and attack from the rear. 

Though the Pentagon senior officers 
have little doubt they would ultimately de- 
feat Saddam Hussein, they think the cost 
could be high. “I don’t think we should 
fool anyone into thinking there are not go- 
ing to be casualties,” says Arnold. Intelli- 
gence analysts in Washington, meanwhile, 
project total U.S. casualty figures as high 
as 20,000, 


here are time factors at work, and 

Bush’s window for war might 

close. By March, rising tempera- 

tures will make large military op- 
erations much more difficult, if not impos- 
sible. Another ominous time limit is the 
Muslim fast of Ramadan, which begins in 
March, followed by the hajj, the pilgrimage 
to Mecca of hundreds of thousands of the 
faithful. The Saudi government would face 
a huge threat of terrorism with so many ar- 
rivals from Islamic countries where Sad- 
dam is regarded as a hero, along with the 
embarrassment of Western armies camped 
on Saudi soil. “Ramadan is no time to have 
infidels killing Muslims,” says an intelli- 
gence officer in Washington. “If the Presi- 
dent doesn’t do it by March, we’re talking 
about next fall.” 

That would be a very long wait for action 
and could put an intolerable strain on mili- 
tary morale, domestic opinion and the polit- 
ical links that support the coalition of 
American, Arab and European armies. Im- 
patience to get the crisis over with and a 
growing recognition that efforts for a peace- 
ful resolution have made no headway are 
producing a sense that war is inevitable. 

Only two men have the power to decide 
whether war breaks out. Saddam, once he 
is convinced that the U.S. really means to 
attack, could withdraw his troops from Ku- 
wait and try for a deal that might reward 
him with territory, oil and money from re- 
lieved Arab states. While many experts be- 
lieve retreat would lead to his downfall, 
there is no clear evidence for that. Saddam 
has already handed back to Iran territory 
he seized in eight years of war. He is a ruth- 
less dictator who does as he pleases. 

The other man of decision is Bush. 
With a quarter of a million troops in the re- 
gion and more on the way, he can hardly 
behave like the grand old Duke of York, 
who marched his men to the top of the hill 
and marched them down again. He cannot 
withdraw unless Saddam does so. His polit- 
ical survival would be thrown into ques- 
tion, as would the credibility of the U.S. in 
the new emerging world. But if it is to be 
war, Bush will find it reassuring that he can 
rely on one of the best leadership teams 
ever to operate in the Pentagon. That 
could even be an element affecting his 
decision. —Reported by William Dowell/Riyadh 
and Bruce van Voorst/Washington 














The Presidency 
Hugh Sidey 


The Lessons of History 


d t was only a wisp of information that slipped through the rings of security that 
girdle the secret enclaves of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. But once loose, it ravaged 
the beltway’s old establishment. 

It was that a war to oust Saddam Hussein from Kuwait, to invade, contain and 
ultimately neutralize Iraq as a military threat, would take 1 million American 
troops. To anyone familiar with the war planners’ imperative to be ready for any 
contingency, the figure is not startling. The White House has been told of the Pen- 
tagon’s estimates; the figures reflect the fear generated by the U.S. failure in Viet- 
nam that without massive battlefield superiority at specified points, the U.S. could 
easily get bogged down in the Persian Gulf. 

What that whispered piece of information showed was that the U.S. has no oth- 
er plans for extricating itself from the shifting sands of a determined and enduring 
Iraqi aggression. The brutish truths of a million-man conflict are stunning, beyond 
anything this nation has contemplated doing to free Kuwait and probably beyond 
anything it would support. There is an alternative, of course: a war ill-conceived 
and hastily launched, which could 
be lost because of a lack of prepara- 
tion, with all the humiliation and in- 
ternal devastation that would come 
from such a defeat, 

George Bush is right—at least in 
part—to be angry at critics who sug- 
gest he is skirting the brink of war to 
pump up his political standing and 
divert attention from the nation’s 
economic angst. The real danger is 
far more subtle and menacing. It 
lies in the environment of the presi- 
dency itself. In the splendid isola- 
tion of the White House, the best 
and the brightest in crisp uniforms 
and Brooks Brothers pinstripes can, 
with purpose and convincing logic, 
expound the virtues of force to fill 
the voids of doubt that come with 
such crises. That happened to Lyn- 
don Johnson in Vietnam. It made so 
much sense to him. 

No wonder the aging cold war- 
riors around Washington were dismayed last week. “At the start of this, we said we 
were not going to gradually escalate our presence the way we did in Vietnam,” said 
former Secretary of Defense James Schlesinger. “Now, 90 days later, we are asking 
ourselves whether we should add another 100,000 to our forces in Saudi Arabia. 
The circumstances of military logistics force on you the very escalation you re- 
nounce.”” When that possibility seeped out of the Pentagon, L.B.J.’s pledge against 
“mindless escalation” came back to haunt the broad avenues of the capital. “Let's 
make sure that there really is a light at the end of any tunnel before we get into it,” 
said another of Johnson’s confidants from that era. 

The Iraqi crisis came too suddenly for the U.S. to do anything but ride to the 
defense of the oilfields. But once poised for battle, armies make war so easy to 
start—and sometimes so gratifying, as in Panama. 

Neither Bush nor any of his governing brotherhood— Baker, Cheney, Powell, 
Scowcroft, Sununu—were at the Tuesday luncheons in the 1960s when a swagger- 
ing Johnson thumped a map with his forefinger and unleashed massive American 
power—only to fail. Many of the current members of Congress were in grade 
school when the Vietnam commitment climbed to 540,000 troops. Some of the 
television reporters now graphically describing the Iraqi commitment on the night- 
ly news were not even born back then. This is a time to let history speak and then to 
listen to its warnings. a 
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| ik HAD S TUMP has been evaluating car performance for years. As 

| a teenager, he spent his spare time around sprint cars at local dirt tracks in central | 
Pennsylvania. Today, as a developmental engineer for Saturn, he spends his time 
around cars and tracks at the test facility in Mesa, Arizona. Here, Thad discusses | 
the farst few million miles logged on the world’s newest car. 


(¢,..Some people might think I have a pretty 
! strange job. There are days when I'll spend eight 
| or ten hours driving over the same pothole. 

| Other days, I'll only be doing left turns, 

| listening for squeaks. Then we'll put in a week on 
| the high-speed test oval, driving up to 110.When 














my brother-in-law went to Florida last winter, we 

were driving up in Canada, at forty below. 
Over the last couple years, we've tested our 

cars and components under every condition 














anyone could think of. On freeways. Over 
cobblestones. Pike's Peak. Death Valley. Weve got 
almost six million miles stacked up so far. 

Through the whole thing, we've made a big 
point of pushing this car to its extremes. 

If we don’t push this car to the edge, to the 
breaking point, you can bet somebody out there 
will do it for us. 

And when you think about how critically 
some people are going to look at this car, we’ve 
got to make sure it’s reliable. 

All those hours in the driver’s seat 
might not be quite as comfortable as sitting 
behind some desk. 

But I’ve got to do it. I want to 14 
make sure our cars can take it. sae 

We just don’t want to put something 
in the public’s hands that isn’t right. Or that, 
you know, has some glitch in it. 

I don’t think my job’s so strange, when you 
look at it like that....99 


A IEE SS SIE of irc A eestor i rie he 3 CAR. 
If you'd like to kne about Saturn, and ou edans and coupe, please call us at 1-800 000. 
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They Don’t Need to Fight 





Billowing plumes of dust 
high into the air, a column 
of heavy tanks rumbles 
across the flat Arabian des- 
ert just south of the Kuwaiti 
frontier. The M-60s are 
American-made, but their crews are Egyp- 
tian. Five miles away, a cluster of British- 
built Chieftain tanks are poised with their 
guns pointed toward the border. This de- 
tachment is part of a Kuwaiti army brigade 
that managed to escape the Iraqi invaders. 
“Our mission,” says Colonel Ibrahim Al- 
Wasmi, the unit’s deputy commander, “is 
to return to Kuwait.” 

The vast inland desert, empty until a 


bees aad 








few weeks ago, is filling with the troops and 
equipment of 11 Arab and Islamic armies 
committed to the liberation of Kuwait. On 
paper they make up a formidable military 
force: 60,000 Saudis, 10,000 men of the 
other gulf states, armored divisions from 
Egypt and Syria, infantry regiments from 
Bangladesh, Morocco and Pakistan. By 
joining publicly with the U.S. and its Euro- 
pean allies, they have already made their 
most important contribution by proving 
that the confrontation with Iraq is not a 
neocolonial attack on the Arab nation. But 
if a war begins, the Islamic armies could 
vastly complicate problems of command. 
One key question is whether the Arabs 
would carry the fight across the border into 
Kuwait. The Saudi Defense Minister, 
Prince Sultan, said early in the crisis that 
his country could not be used as a launch- 








Joint exercise in the desert: Saudi and U. S. troops fire an antitank weapon 


The Islamic allies deployed in the Arabian desert have already 
done their job even if they never fire a single shot 


ing pad for an attack on Iraq without King 
Fahd’s approval. Commanders of the 
Egyptian and Syrian units have said their 
troops are deployed to defend Saudi Ara- 
bia and not for offensive operations. While 
a United Nations resolution authorizing 
force against Saddam Hussein might galva- 
nize the Islamic forces, for some of them 
the thought of killing their “Arab broth- 
ers” is still a strong deterrent to their in- 
volvement in an offensive against Iraq. 

Since the Arab armies are positioned 
between the Kuwaiti border and the more 
than 200,000 American, British and 
French troops in Saudi Arabia, their com- 
mitment to an offensive would be no small 
matter. “The Arab forces complicate Sad- 
dam’s problems if he chooses to go south,” 
says retired U.S. Army Lieut. General Wil- 
liam Odom, now an analyst with the Hud- 
son Institute in Washington. “They com- 
plicate ours if we choose to go north.” 

If the Islamic forces do enter the fray, 
there are doubts about how well they might 
fare. In a major battle, only those units 
equipped with large numbers of tanks 
could play a significant role: the Saudis, 
Egyptians and Syrians. While the Saudi air 
force is modern and well trained, the army 
is not. According to Anthony Cordesman, 
an expert on Middle East military issues, 
the Saudi army is at least 30% under 
strength. Most army units are commanded 
by members of the Saudi royal family se- 
lected for loyalty rather than military 


| prowess. Exercises involving more than 
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7 he kingdom 's air force gets high marks, but the army is below strength and i inexpe rienced. 


6,000 men are rare. If it becomes neces 
to move larger numbers, “consider 
confusion at the front” is likely, 
Cordesman. 

The Egyptian armored units have t 
slow to arrive, and only 300 tanks ar 
station in the desert so far. Those are n 
ly older M-60s, slower and packing 
punch than the new M-1 Abrams. On 
advantage: Egyptian forces have | 
training with the U.S. army for se\ 





years in biannual Bright Star maneuve 
Egypt. 


yria has pledged an armored 

sion—15,000 men, 300 Soviet-n 
T-72 tanks—but they too are tricklin 
with only 3,000 troops deployed so f: 
Saudi Arabia, though more were expe 
last weekend. Coordination between 
Syrian and Western forces would face 
other serious obstacle: the Syrians 
armed mostly with Soviet hardware. 
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radical Arab state standing shoulde 
shoulder with the conservative royal 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwait, Syria’s gre 
value is political. “If they never fire a st 
says Jeffrey Record, a Washington mil 
analyst, “they are worth their weigl 
gold.” But the idea of an alliance witl 
U.S. grates on many in Syria, and the 
cial press is protesting increased Ame! 
arms shipments to Israel. 

If fighting starts, the biggest proble 
all will be command and control, fot 
the various forces into a cohesive mil 
whole. The Islamic troops are officialh 
der the command of the Saudi chi 
staff, General Khalid bin Sultan. Bu 
Saudis use American weapons and ta 
while the Syrians operate like the S 
army. Even talking to one another is 
cult. The Saudis and Moroccans speal 
ferent Arabic dialects, while the A 
have to use English to communicate 
the Pakistanis and Bangladeshis. 

U.S. contingency plans call for h 
use of air power against Iraqi target: 
some point, however, ground forces w 
surely be needed to drive Saddam’s ; 
out of Kuwait. The U.S. would moun! 
attack as a lightning strike at night—a 
of warfare the Arab allies are not equi) 
or trained for. In that moment, Ame: 
planners in Washington say, they hop: 
Islamic units can move aside and leav: 
way clear for a U.S. dash forward. 

There is even a political problem 
that hope. If an invasion force comp 
solely of American and European tr 
moves against Iraq, the attack woul 
seen as a Western assault on the Aral 
tion. To prevent a ground swell of re: 
ment from sweeping across the Isl 
world, some of the blood shex 
Saddam's foes will have to be thé 
Muslims. —By Bruce W. Nelan. Report 
| William Dowell at the Saudi-Kuwaiti borde 
Bruce van Voorst/Washington 
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- LOOKOUTFOR 
NUMBER ONE, 


Beer drinkers are thirsty So much so, that Sharps 
Jor the real beer taste of has established itself as 
Muller Sharps. the best selling’ non-alcoholic 

AT brew in America just a few 
months after its introduction 
in January. 

The Sharp taste break- 
through hes in Millers unique 
brewing discovery, Ever-Cool.” 

During brewing, tem- 
peratures remain lower, pro- 
ducing the smooth, refreshing 
taste of veal beer in a non- 
alcoholic brew. 

So be on the lookout for 
number one. Try Miller Sharps. 
The breakthrough taste that 
lets you keep your edge: 

















THIS MALT BEVERAGE CONTAINS LESS THAN ‘2 OF 1% ALCOHOL BY VOLUME 
©1990, Miler Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wi 





 THISTESTCAN HELP SAVE 
AND MONEY 


Energy Savings For Your Automobile 









{ 1. If all Americans drove no higher 4. How many gallons of gasoline could be 
! than the posted speed limit, how saved per day if just | more out of every 10 


many gallons of gasoline could be commuters carpooled? Annual household 





| 
; saved per day? What are the savings? 
{ avVeraoe ¢« . avi or 
| pate a savings per a) 2.5 million ($13.50) 
| ae ame b) 4.5 million ($25.00) 
| a) 1.0 million ($5.50) c)7.5 million ($41.00) 
| b) 2.0 million ($11.00) 
i | c)4.2 million ($22.50) 5. If all cars drove with properly inflated 
} tires, how many gallons of gasoline would 
2. Aclogged air filter can be saved per day? Annual household 
reduce fuel mileage by how savings? 
| . — 9 ‘ = = 
| much pegllon? Annwal 9) 2mllon ($6.50 
| i b) 2.2 million ($12.00) 
| a) .1 mile ($5.50) c)4.2 million ($22.50) 
| b).S mile ($26.50) 
c) 1.0 mile ($53.00) 6. How much fuel on average can be 
saved by having a regular tune-up? 
3. How does letting your car Annual household savings? 


idle for over a minute compare 


i cesbartind your enciie? a) | mile per 13 gallons ($4.00) 


b) 1 mile per 5 gallons ($10.50) 
a) It wastes gas __ b) It saves gas c) 1 mile per gallon ($53.00) 
c) No difference 


Answers l.c 2.c 3.a 4.c 5.c 6.c 


The cost-efficient, energy-saving tips listed above not 
only save energy, they can save you hundreds 
of dollars. In fact, if America cut its annual 
oil and natural gas usage by just 8%, the 

U.S. could save almost one month’s supply. 
And the average household could save over 
$200 a year in energy costs. With a little forethought 








Let’s Put Our Energy Into 



























ENERGY FOR AMERICA. 
FOR YOU. 


Energy Savings In Your Home 


1. Proper insulation of your attic floor can 4. How much can you reduce your annual 
reduce annual energy costs by? energy bill by lowering your thermostat 
from 72° to 68°? 


a) Up to $342.00 
b) Less than $34.20 a) Less than $25.00 
c) $3.42 b) Around $50.00 


c) Up to $82.00 
2. Leaving the damper open in the fireplace 


can increase your annual energy bill by? 5. Having an annual heating 
a) As much as $17.00 ee: cies tune-up” — reduce 
b) As much as $34.00 your annual energy costs by? 
c) Nothing a) As much as $17.00 

b) As much as $34.00 
3. Using a flow restrictor on the shower c) As much as $68.00 
head can reduce the average household's 
annual energy bill for hot water by? 6. Lowering your water 
a) As much as $27.00 ec __ on ” 
b) As much as $41.00 pet isi | 
c) As much as $59.00 average annual fuel bill by? 


a) Up to $15.00 
b) Up to $25.00 
c) Up to $36.00 


Answers |.a 2.b 3.c 4.c¢ 5.c 6.¢ 


and some minor adjustments, all of us, working 
together, can contribute significantly to the nation’s 
energy security. 

If you or your group would like more energy- 
saving tips, write to: Texaco Energy Tips, 1114 Taft, 
Houston, TX 77019. 


Estimates based on data from the U.S. Department of I nergy, 
U.S. Census Bureau, API and major utilities 
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Plain Squeaking 





Bush tries hard to “give ’em hell, 


By DANGOODGAME WASHINGTON 





uring the final throes of an otherwise 

forgettable midterm campaign, 
Americans last week witnessed a strange 
spectacle: George Bush, the celebrated 
conciliator and undistinguished orator, 
tried—at least for a couple of days—to em- 
ulate Harry (“Give ‘Em Hell”) Truman. 

Rallying Republicans in Oklahoma 
City, Bush blamed the Democrat-con- 
trolled Congress for dragging the economy 
to the edge of recession. He snarled that 
Congress had “turned its back on our po- 
lice officers.” Later he boasted that Re- 
publicans had “held the line against reck- 
less cuts of our armed forces” sought by 
Democrats, adding that “we owe that 
much to our men and women in the Per- 
sian Gulf.” 

It was a risky gambit for the normally 
cautious Bush, but, as one White House of- 
ficial put it, “When you're this far behind, 
you have to take some chances.” Bush des- 
perately needed to regain the initiative fol- 
lowing his flounder flops on taxes during 


| the budget talks, which drove his poll rat- 


ings down more than 20 points and moved 
many G.o.P. candidates to split with him 
publicly. Worst of all, Bush's credibility 
was slipping. In an unpublished portion of 
a recent NBC News/Wall Street Journal poll, 
voters were asked “Is George Bush honest, 
a person you can trust?” Only 52% said 
yes, down from 63% a year ago. 

Spurred by John Sununu, his combat- 
ive chief of staff, Bush sought to recover by 


” but his harsh campaign 
attacks on Democrats fail to boost his sagging credibility 


| appealing to voters over the heads of a 
“do-nothing Congress,” just as the Demo- 
crat Truman had done more than four dec- 
ades earlier. Jim Pinkerton, 32, the White 
House policy-planning chief, had urged 
this strategy for months after poring over 
accounts of Truman's 1948 campaign, in 
which he pressed his social program, 
bashed Republican lawmakers for ob- 
structing it and convinced voters to replace 
them with Democrats, This time, however, 
neither the actor nor the stage seemed to 
fit the script. Voters, while disgusted by 
federal fecklessness, blame Republicans at 
least as much as Democrats. Also, as a se- 
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nior Republican strategist conceded, “this | 


give-‘em-hell stuff really isn’t George 
Bush, and it’s not credible coming from 
him. It’s too strident.” 

By midweek Bush himself was chafing 
at the Truman approach. So he sought help 
from outside advisers, including two key 
figures from his 1988 campaign: political 
adman Roger Ailes and pollster Robert 

| Teeter. Both men told Bush that his at- 
tempts to hang the budget mess on the 
| Democrats looked defensive and that he 
| would do better to change the subject. 
“Let's remind people that we've got some 
good things accomplished,” a third adviser 
recommended. “Talk about the Clean Air 
Act. Talk about the gulf, which is more 
presidential. Above all, be yourself.” 

Thus, after vowing to “crisscross the 
country” savaging Democrats, Bush ended 
the week saying he wanted to “finish on a 
positive note.” He began to talk extensive- 





ly—and belligerently—about the P\ 
Gulf. But that shift hardly mollifie 
Democrats: citing the campaign-trail 
ues for the President’s tough talk o 
gulf, they accused him of using the cri 
Republican advantage. Bush indigi 
denied the charge. Yet two polls rel 
late last week suggested the new app 
might be paying off: Bush's approval r 
appear to be leveling off in the mid-50: 

Bush belatedly concluded that 
more than five months of bipartisan 
get talks with Congress, he could not. 
bly lurch into reverse gear and blan 


| erything on his negotiating partners. 


Truman approach could be a good 
said one Republican strategist, “bu 
have to be consistent about it.” 

Consistency has been scarce ai 
the White House lately, in part becat 
Bush's tendency to separate “gover 
and “politics.” When he works on th 
crisis or the budget, he is “governin; 
concentrates on cutting private deal 
sees little need to persuade the put 
back him. Once the deals are made, 
ever, Bush can switch to his “po 
mode, in which he feels free to pla 
and loose with the facts. Bush tells b 
litical audiences, for example, th: 
needs more Republicans in Congr 
that taxes and spending can be rec 
Yet in the recent budget battle, Hous 
publicans were unable to come withi 
billion of Bush’s deficit-cutting target 

President Truman understooc 
governing requires the constant and 
tive practice of politics, which he re 
to one word: persuasion. Truman @ 
worked to persuade the public, in 
and often funny language. Yet he 
feared to offend voters who migh 
agree, and he seldom shrank from ¢ 
ting the costs and implications ¢ 
policies. 

George Bush, in contrast, tri 
please everyone all the time. He tak 
popular position that taxes need no 
even on the wealthy, if only federal s 
ing is cut—yet he insists that Cor 
make the tough choices on whose spe 
is cut. His attitude is that the buck 
there. Bush sought closed-door b 
talks with the leaders of Congress pre 
because all sides wished to avoid pub 
bate over such unpopular measures 
$70 billion cut in Medicare that Bu 
cretly proposed. As Senate majority | 
George Mitchell observed, “Pres 
Bush is unwilling to advocate public 
policies he was pursuing privately.” 

When Americans think of Harn 
man, many recall the crowds in 194 
urged him to “Give ‘em hell.” Fewer re 
ber Truman's response: “I just tell the 
on the opposition—and they think it's 
Until George Bush does the same, he ' 
no Harry Truman. —With reporting by \ 
Duffy/Washington 
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reimburse e release print 


re-im-burse (ré-im-bars) -bursed, -burs-ing, -burs-es vt. 1. to 
fepay 2. to give monetary compensation for losses or expenses 

rein (ran) n. 1. often pl. a narrow leather strap attached on both ends 
to the bit of a horse's bridle that is used by a rider for control 2. a 
method of restraining or keeping in check -vt. 1. to guide or hold 
back 2. to provide with reins. -vi. 1. to slow down or stop 2 horse 
with reins 2. to restrain or control the action of 

rein-deer (rin’-dér) n. a large deer, (Rangifer tarandus) related to the 
caribou, and originally from certain arctic regions including 
Greenland, having branched antlers 

re-in-force (ré-in-fors’)) vt. 1. to make more forceful or effective, as 
an argument 2. to strengthen with additional troops or military 
equipment 3. to strengthen 4. to increase the number of 5. to 
reward a subject after a desired response has been elicited -vi. to 
obtain reinforcements —re-in-force-able adj. 

reinforced concrete n. poured concrete that contains steel bars or 
metal netting for the purpose of increasing its tensile strength 

re-in-force-ment (ré-en-for-smant) n. 1. the act of reinforcing or of 
being reinforced 2. that which reinforces 3. pl. additional troops or 
military equipment 

reins (rnz) n. pl. the kidneys 

re-in-state (ré-cn-stir) -stat-ed, -stat-ing vt. 1. to bring back into 
use 2, to restore to a former condition or position —re-in-state- 
ment n. 

re-in-sure (ré-in-shir’) vt. 1. to insure again 2. to insure by 
contracting to transfer all or part of a risk to another insurer -vi. to 
provide additional insurance —re-in-sur-er 7. 

re-in-ter-pret (r@-in-tor-prat) vt. to interpret again in order to give a 
new explanation of —re-in-ter-pre-ta-tion n. 

re-in-vent (ré-in-vént’) vt. 1. to make something believed to be 
original that has already been invented 2. to totally redo —re-in- 
ven-tion n. 

re-in-vest (ré-in-vést’) vt. to invest capital or earnings again —re-in- 
vest-ment n. 

re-is-sue (ré-ish’-i1) vi. to emerge again -vt. to issue again-n. a second 
or subsequent issue, as of a book 

re-it-er-ate (ré-It'-or-At) -at-ed, -at-ing vt. to say again —re-it-er-a- 
tion n, —re-it-er-a-tive adj. —re-it-er-a-tive-ly adv. 

re-ject (ri-j&kU) vt. 1. to refuse to make use of 2. to refuse to grant; 
deny 3. to rebuff a show of affection 4. to throw out as unworthy or 
defective —re-ject-ing-ly adv. —re-jec-tive adj. 

ré-ject (ré -jEkt) 1. something that has been rejected 

re-joice (ri-jois’)) vi. to be happy -vt. to gladden 

re-joic-ing (ri-jois-ng)n. 1. the act of expressing or feeling joy 2. 
often pl. an event or reason for joy 

re-join (ri-join’) -joined, -join-ing, -joins vt. 1. to join together again 
2. to reunite with, as with the members of a group -vi. to become 
joined together again 

re-join-der (ri-join’-dar) n. 1. an answer 2. a defendant's answer to a 
plaintiff's claim 

re-ju-ve-nate (ri-j-v9-nat) -nat-ed, -nat-ing vt. 1. to make one feel 
or look young again 2. to make something appear new or fresh 
again 3. to develop a vernal topography -vi. to undergo 
fejuvenescence syn see renew —re-ju-ve-na-tion n. 

re-ju-ve-nes-cence (ri-jii-va-nés-ans) 9. renewal of a youthful look 
or temperament: rejuvenation —re-ju-ve-ne-scent adj. 

re-lapse (ri’-lips) -lapsed, -laps-ing, -laps-es n. 1. the act of 
becoming worse 2. a recurrence of symptoms after an apparent 
recovery from a particular illness -vi. to revert to a former state: 
regress 

relapsing fever n. any of various acute infectious diseases caused by 
a spirochete (genus Borrelia) transmitted by tick or lice bites with 
repeated cpisodes of fever and chills lasting approximately one 
week 

re-late (ri-lar’) -lat-ed, -lat-ing vt. 1. a recounting or telling 2. to 
show a connection or association exists -vi. 1. to have some type of 
connection: refer 2. to interact with 3. to have a favorable response 
to —re-lat-able adj. 

re-lat-ed (ri-li’-tid) adj. 1. associated with 2. connected by kinship or 
marriage 3. having a close connection cither harmonically or 
melodically —re-lat-ed-ly adv. —re-lat-ed-ness n. 

re-la-tion (ri-li-shan) a. 1, a recounting or telling 2. that which is 
told: account 3. a logical or natural association between two or more 
things 4. a connection of individuals by blood or marriage: kinship 
5. an individual connected with others by blood or marriage: 
relative 6. pl. the connections or transactions between groups 7. 
that which connects two or more things or parts as belonging or 


working together 8. an attitude held by two or more people towards 
each other 9. the mode in which an individual or object is 
connected with another 

re-la-tion-al (ri-li-sho-nol) adj. 1. arising from or relating to kinship 
2. showing that relations exist 3. indication of a syntactic relation 
—re-la-tion-al-ly adv. 

re-la-tion-ship (re-la-shun-ship) a. 1. the state of being related 2. 
connection by blood or marriage: kinship 3. a situation existing 
among people who are related or are dealing with one another, such 
as a romantic attachment 

rel-a-tive (rél-a-tiv) n. 1. something that has a connection with or 
dependence on another thing 2. one related by common ancestry 3. 
a word that refers to or qualifies as a grammatical antecedent -ad). 1. 
relevant; germane 2. compared or related to something else 3. 
major and minor keys and scales that have the same key signature 
4. described as the ratio of a specified quantity to the roral 
magnitude of the quantities involved 

relative humidity n. the ratio of the actual amount of water vapor in 
the air at a specific temperature to the greatest amount of water 
vapor possible at that temperature 

rel-a-tive-ly (rél-a-tiv-lé) adv. to a relative degree; somewhat 

relative major in music, the major key whose tonic is the third 
degree of a particular minor key 

relative minor in music, the minor key whose tonic is the sixth 
degree of a particular major key 

rel-a-tiv-ism (rél’-at-iv-iz-am) a. 1. any theory of ethics or 
knowledge which maintains that the basis of judgement is relative, 
differing according to events or individuals 2. a view that ethical 
truths are dependent upon the individuals and groups holding 
them 3. relativity 

rel-a-tiv-ist (rél’-9-ti-vist) a. 1. one who embraces relativism 2. a 
physicist who specializes in the theories of relativity 

rel-a-tiv-is-tic (rél-a-tiv-ist-ic) adj. 1, pertaining to relativism 2. 
moving at a velocity that is a significant fraction of the speed of 
light 

rel-a-tiv-i-ty (rél-a-tiv-e-t€) -ties n. 1. the condition or quality of 
being relative 2. a state of dependence in which the significance or 
existence of one entity is completely dependent on that of another 
3. the theory of relativity 

re-la-tor (ri-l4’-tar) 0, one who recounts or narrates 

re-lax (ri-liks) vt. 1. to loosen 2. to make less strict or severe 3. to 
lessen the strength of 4. to release from extreme effort or concern 
-vi. 1. to become loose or less firm 2. to become less severe 3. to 
become less nervous in the presence of others 4. to seck a respite 
from effort, concern or work 5. to attain an equilibrium following 
the removal of an external influence —re-lax-er n, —re-lax-a-ble 


re-lax-ant (ri-lik’-sant) adj. producing relaxation -n. something that 
relaxes 

re-lax-ation (ri-lik-si-shan) 2. 1. the act of relaxing or state of being 
relaxed 2. activity of a recreational nature: diversion 3. a lessening 
of strictness or severity 4. a lengthening of inactive muscle or 
muscle fiber 5. the return of a system to its original state after being 
perturbed 

relaxation time n. the amount of time it takes for an exponential 
variable to decrease to 1/e (0.368) of its initial value 

re-laxed (ri-laks’) adj. 1. not harsh or strict 2. at rest 3. behaving in 
an informal or easygoing way —re-lax-ed-ly adv, — re-laxed-ness 
n. 

re-lay (ré‘-14) n. 1. a fresh supply of animals meant to relieve others 
tired by a hunt or journey 2. a group of workers who relieve another 
crew 3. the act of passing something along in stages from one 
person, group or station to another 4. an electromagnetic device 
that is activated by a change in conditions of an electric circuit and 
that turns other electrical devices on or off -vt. 1. to convey by 
relays 2. to provide with fresh relays 3. to control, send, or operate 
by a relay 

relay race n. a race between two or more teams during which each 
team member runs only a set part of the race 

re-lease (ri-lés) -leased, -leas-ing vt. 1. to set free from a restrictive 
situation 2, to unfasten or let go of 3. to give up for another 4. to 
give permission to publish, show, sell or perform 5. to relieve from 
debt or other obligation syn sce free -n. 1. relief from pain or 
suffering 2. the giving up of a right or claim 3. the act of freeing 4. a 
statement or other matter specially prepared for the press 

re-lease (ré -ls) -leased, -leas-ing, -leas-es vt. to lease again 

release print n. a film released for public viewing 
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re-leas-er (ri-lé sar) n. that which releases 

rel-e-gate (rél’-a-gat) -gat-ed, -gat-ing, -gates vt. 1. to send away to 
a specified place; banish 2. to assign to an inferior position 3. to 
give authority to another 

re-lent (ri-lent) vi. 1. to act in a less severe or strict manner 2. let up, 
slacken 

re-lent-less (ri-lént-lis) adj. persistent; harsh —re-lent-less-ly adv. 
— re-lent-less-ness 7. 

rel-e-vance (rél’-a-vens) a. 1. pertinence 2. value in the context of 
application to social standards 3. the ability of an information 
retrieval system to allow the user to select and retrieve material 
that satisfies the user's needs 

rel-e-vant (rél’-a-vont) adj. germane to the matter at hand; 
pertinent —rel-e-vant-ly adv. 

re-li-a-bil-i-ty (ri-li-o-bil’-9-t€) a. 1. the state or attribute of being 
reliable 2. the degree to which the same results are obtained during 
successive experiments or 
other procedures 

re-li-a-ble (ri-li-a-bal) a. 1. 
that which can 
be trusted 
or relied 
directly on: 
dependable reliable 2 
2. The Honda Civic 4-Door Sedan —re-li-ably adv. 

re-li-ance (ri-li’-ans) a. 1. the act of relying or the state of being 
reliant 2. a person or thing relied on 3. confidence or trust in 
someone —re-li-ant-ly adv. 

rel-ic (rél-Ik) a. 1. a person or thing that has survived decay or 
deterioration 2. an object venerated because of age or association 
with another: keepsake 3. pl: corpse; remains 4, a belief or custom 
remaining as evidence of an earlier culture or practice 

rel-ict (rél-Tke) n. 1. widow 2. a surviving remnant of an otherwise 
extinct organism or species 3. a geological remnant remaining after 
other parts have eroded away -adj. relating to a relict 

re-lic-tion (ri-lik-shan) a. 1. the gradual recession of water resulting 
in permanently dry land 2. land exposed by reliction 

re-lief (ri-l@f’) a. 1. removal or lessening of something painful or 
upsetting 2. that which lessens pain or anxiety 3. aid in the form of 
money or necessities 4, military aid to an endangered post or force 
5. the ending or avoidance of monotony or boredom 6. release from 
duty 7. one who takes the place of another on duty 8, sharpness or 
prominence resulting from contrast 

re-lief (ri-l@f) adj. 1. providing relief 2. having significant 
inequalities along the surface 3. used in letterpress 

relief map n. a map that shows land configurations using contour 
lines, shading or colors 

relief pitcher n. a baseball pitcher who replaces another during a 
game 

relief printing n. letterpress 

re-lieve (ri-lév) -lieved, -liev-ing, -lieves vt. 1. to give aid or help to 2. 
to alleviate pain or trouble 3. to release from an unpleasant situation 
4. to cause the removal of 5. to eliminate or reduce the monotony of 
6. to use contrast to accentuate 7. to take from -vi. 1. to offer relief 2. 
to stand out in relief —re-liev-able adj. —re-liev-er n. 

re-lieved (ri-lévd’) adj. experiencing relief 

re-li-gion (ri-Il’-jan) n. 1. the belief in a supernatural entity 
responsible for creating the universe 2. devotion or commitment to 
religious faith or observance 3. an individual or collective set of 
religious beliefs and practices 4. a cause or ideals followed faithfully 

re-li-gious (ri-lij-as) adj. 1. relating in some way to religion 2. pious 
-n. pl. a person who belongs to a community or order of nuns or 
monks 

re-line (ré-lin’) vt. 1, to add new lines to 2. to install a new lining 

re-lin-quish (ri-lin-kwish) -quished, -quish-ing, -quish-es vt. 1. to 
put aside: abandon 2, renounce 3. to stop holding on to: let go of 
physically 4. to give up control of —re-lin-quish-ment_n. 

rel-i-quary (rél’-a-kwer-€) -quar-ies n. a box, shrine or other 
container for keeping or showing relics 

rel-ish (rél’-Ish) 9. 1. a great enthusiasm for something: a liking 2. 
something that offers pleasure or enjoyment 3. the distinctive 
flavor of a food 4. a trace or hint of an important attribute 5. a 
condiment with a spicy or savory flavor -vt. -ished, ish-ing 1. to 
like, enjoy 2. to like something's flavor 3. to give a distinctive flavor 
to -vi. to have an agreeable taste —rel-ish-able agj. 

re-live (ré-liv) vi. to experience again an event or feeling from the 
past using the imagination 








releaser @ reminiscence 


re-lo-cate (ré-l0-kit) -cat-ed, -cat-ing, -cates vt. to move to a new 
place -vi. to become established at a new location —re-lo-ca-tion n. 

re-lo-cat-ee (ré-l6-kat’-€) n. one who has been relocated 

re-lu-cent (ri-liis-ant) adj. reflecting light; bright 

re-luct (ri-likc’) vi. 1. to struggle against 2. to show reluctance or 
Opposition 

re-luc-tance (ri-lik’-tans) n. the state of being reluctant or unwilling 
—re-luc-tan-cy n. 

re-luc-tant (ri-lik’-tant) adj. 1. opposed to: unwilling 2. marked by 
unwillingness 3. offering resistance —re-luc-tant-ly adv. 

re-luc-tiy-i-ty (ri-lik-tiv’-a-te) n. the reciprocal of magnetic 
permeability 

re-lume (ré-liim’) -lumed, -lum-ing vt. 1. to make bright again 2. 
rekindle 

re-ly (ri-li’) -lied, -ly-ing, -lies vt. 1. to depend on. 2. to trust; have 
confidence in 

rem (rém) [roentgen) e(quivalent in) m(an)] 7. the amount of 
ionizing radiation required to cause the same biological effect 
approximately equal to one roentgen of high-penetration X-rays 

REM (rém) R(APID) E(YE) M(OVEMENT) n. The rapid, jerky 
eye movement that occurs during the dreaming stages of the sleep 
cycle 

re-main (ri-man’) vi. 1. co stay or be left over after others have gone 
2. to go on without change 3. to remain in order to be dealt with 4. 
to last oF persist 

re-main-der (r&-man’-dor) n. 1, that which is left over after other 
parts have been taken away, 2. what is left when one number is 
divided by another that is not one of its factors 3. what is left when 
a smaller number is subtracted from a larger one 4. a book 
remaining with a publisher after sales have fallen off that is sold at 
a reduced price -vt. to sell as a remainder 

re-make (ré-mak’) v. to make again 

re-make (r&é-mik) n. something made again, such as a motion 
picture 

re-mand (ri-mind’) vt. 1. to send or require to go back 2. Law. to 
send back into custody, or to send a case back to a lower court —n. 
1. the state or act of being remanded 2. a remanded individual 

re-ma-nence (rém-9-nants) 7. in physics, the magnetic flux that 
remains in a material after the magnetizing force has been removed 

re-ma-nent (remi-e-nent) adj. remaining 

re-mark (ri-mirk’) n. 1. the act of noticing and commenting 2. a 
verbalized comment or opinion -vt 1. to notice 2. to verbalize a 
comment of opinion -vi, to make a comment or express an opinion 

re-mark-able (ri-miir-ke-bal) adj. 1. worthy of notice 2. 
extraordinary —re-mark-able-ness n.—re-mark-ably adv. ‘ 

re-marque (ri-mirk’) n. 1. a mark made in the margin of an 
engraving plate to indicate its stage of development and that 
appears only on proofs 2, a print, proof or plate with this mark 

re-mas-ter (ré-mas-ter) vf. to create a new master of 

re-match (r@-mach) n. a second match between the same opponents 

re-me-di-a-ble (ri-méd’-€-a-bal) adj. able to be remedied 

re-me-di-al (ri-méd’-€-al) adj. 1. providing a remedy 2. intended to 
help students improve their academic standing —re-me-di-al-ly 
adv. 

re-me-di-a-tion (ri-méd-€-a-shan) n. the act of remedying 

rem-e-dy (rém’-ad-é) -dies a. 1. something therapeutic for the relief 
of pain or cure for disease 2. something that corrects 3. a legal 
means to enforce a right or to prevent or correct a wrong -vt. -died, - 
dy-ing 1. to improve or cure. 2. to put right 

re-mem-ber (ri-mém’-bor) -bered, -ber-ing vt. 1. to think of 
something again 2. to recollect 3. to keep carefully in memory so as 
not to forget 4. to keep an individual in mind for recognition 5. to 
send regards from another -vi, to have or use memory 

re-mem-brance (ri-mém-brans) n. 1. a remembering 2. the state of 
being remembered 3. an occasion during which the memory of an 
individual or event is honored 4. the period of time over which one 
recalls or remembers 5. an item that reminds one of a person, thing 
or event : 

rem-i-ges (rém’-a-jéz) n. pl., sing. rem-ex (rem-cks) the quill 
feathers located on a bird's wing : 

re-mind (ri-mind’) -mind-ed, -mind-ing, -minds vf. to cause to 
remember r : 

rem-i-nisce (rém-o-nIs) -nisced, -nisc-ing, -nisc-es vi. to recall or 
talk about past experience . 

rem-i-nisc-ence (rém-9-nis-ans) 7. 1. the act of recollecting the past 
2. something that is remembered 3. pl. a retelling of past 
experiences 4. something that reminds one of something similar 
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Cell-block philanthropists are doing good while doing time 


ith his hearty smile, salt-and-pepper 

beard and pillowy belly, Harvey | 
George would make a perfect Santa—so 
it’s no surprise to see him fretting about 
Christmas as early as October. But come 
December, he will not be making his gift- 
giving rounds in a sleigh. In fact, he won't 
get much farther than a 6-ft.-by-12-ft. cell 
in East Jersey State Prison. For one bunch 
of determined philanthropists, charity be- 
gins behind bars. 

George, who is serving a life sentence 
for conspiracy to commit mur- 
der, is president of Lifers’ 
Group Inc., headquartered be- 
hind four security doors in the 
gloomy Victorian fortress in 
Rahway, N.J. Its 54 members 
are serving sentences of at 
least 25 years for crimes ranging 
from armed robbery to murder. 
While fellow inmates pump 
iron, watch TV or gossip in their 





lers volunteer their time to help 
the world outside. “I figured out 
early on that there were only 
two things I could work out 
here,” says George, 45. “My 
health and my mind, and I had 
to nourish both of them.” 

There are drawbacks, of 
course, to serving society while 


rarely see the fruits of their labor—unless 
someone sends a video of children ripping 
into Christmas toys or volunteers unload- 
ing truckloads of food for hurricane vic- 
tims in South Carolina. Last year the Lif- 
ers’ Group helped a local church 
organization feed more than 500 people at 
Thanksgiving; they hope to double that 
number this year. Their computerized data 
base has about 900 potential donors (half 
of them lawyers) of food, clothing, toys and 
money, In fact, the 15-year-old group is so 





: X. . 
Lifers at East Jersey State Prison: charity begins behind bars 


| formalized that it has tax-exempt status 
and a 15-page booklet to explain the 
group’s goals to new members. 

Rahway is just one pocket of prison 
philanthropy. Across the country, inmates 
find ways, big and small, to escape the mor- 
al insulation of prison life. The scale of the 
effort varies from jail to jail: throughout 
Pennsylvania, prisoners sponsor statewide 
run-a-thons that through the years have 
collected nearly $89,000 for various youth 
programs. At the Louisiana State Peniten- 
tiary, inmates sell pizza in the visiting 
room to raise $2,500 a year for residents of 
a juvenile home. At Soledad and San 
Quentin in California, inmates sort dis- 
carded eyeglasses to give to the poor. Fe- 
male minimum-security inmates at the the 

D.C. Correctional Complex 
make heavy gray-green blan- 
kets for the homeless. 

The Lifers insist they get no 
special treatment for their 
good works, no favoritism from 
the parole board. For many, a 
tangled struggle for survival 
landed them behind bars in the 
first place. Now they use what 
limited means they have to 
ease that struggle for someone 
else. “Society looks at us as 
someone who can’t do any- 
thing—we’re not taxpayers or 
anything,” says Maxwell Mel- 
vins, who ended up in jail after 
shooting an innocent bystand- 
er in an argument over drugs. 
“Well, this is my way to reach 
back out.” —By Barbara Cornell/ 
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serving time. The prisoners can 


By helping others, inmates escape the moral insulation of life in jail. 


New York 





Racial Injustice? 





S. District Judge Thomas Penfield 

Jackson was not impressed with 
Washington Mayor Marion Barry's last- 
minute contrition, On Oct. 26, Jackson 
sentenced him to six months in prison and 
a $5,000 fine for a cocaine-possession mis- 
demeanor. Having failed to provide a 
“good example” in the city’s highest post, 
said the judge, Barry “must now become 
an example of another kind.” Last week 
Jackson hinted that he may have had more 
controversial motives for handing down 
what the mayor claims is stiff punishment. 

Speaking at Harvard Law School, Jack- | 
son lashed out against four unnamed ju- 





| rors, accusing them of following their own 


“agendas” and refusing “under any cir- 
cumstances” to convict Barry of more seri- 
ous crimes. In August the entire panel ac- 
quitted the mayor of one charge and 
deadlocked on 12 others. But Jackson said 
he had “never seen a stronger government 
case. 


| years ago. Deaver, who could 


| influence-peddling trial, re- 


A judge’s remarks raise questions about Barry’s sentence 


Jackson’s remarks gave a new thrust to 
the mayor’s claim that his prosecution was 
racially motivated. “I understand that 
there are different sets of standards for dif- 
ferent people, and that’s the American in- 
justice system,” Barry declared after 
his sentencing. What lends credence to 
Barry’s charge is the leniency shown to oth- 
er politically prominent defendants who 
happen to be white. Oliver North escaped 
a prison sentence for his three felony con- 
victions in 1989, since over- 
turned, Reagan insider Michael 
Deaver also avoided jail two 


have been given up to 15 years 
for felony perjury following his 


ceived a $100,000 fine and 1,500 
hours of community service 
from his sentencing judge: 
Thomas Penfield Jackson. 
Jackson maintains that un- 





like Barry, Deaver was not a public offi- 
cial when he committed his crimes and 
that this accounts for the difference. But 
many experts find the disparity troubling. 
Says American University law professor 
Herman Schwartz: “Jackson gives 
Deaver, who was tampering with the Con- 
stitution, community service while he 
gives Barry hard time for being a coke 
head.” To many observers, the real prob- 
lem is not that Barry’s sentence was too 
harsh—he could have been imprisoned 
for up to a year—but that North, Deaver 
and others got off too lightly. 

It is not improper for judges to base 
sentencing on all the trial evidence, even if 
a defendant is not convicted on all charges. 
What is unusual here is Jack- 
son’s impolitic admission that he 
did so in the Barry case and his 
public criticism of the jury. 
Though the judge’s remarks are 
not expected to provide ammu- 
nition for upsetting the convic- 
tion on appeal, they could pump 
up the mayor’s political fortunes 
this week by unleashing a sym- 
pathy vote in his bid for a D.C. 
council seat. a 
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"FINANCIAL SERENITY. 
"THE STRENGTH TO LEAP 
BEYOND THE WORLD OF WORRY. 


For 125 years The Travelers has been delivering on the promise of 
financial peace of mind. 
a With insurance protection you can trust for all that you have 
worked so hard to achieve. 
And with a prudent selection of investment opportunities thatcan 
Your springboard toward secure future growth. 
For your personal or business needs, call your Independent 
Travelers Agent or Broker today. 


The Travelers Insurance Company and its Affiliates, Hartford, ¢ onnecticut 06183 
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Impact beyond 


words. 


Suddenly, brilliant stereo sound and dazzling 
video images are coming out of IBM Personal 
System/2° computers with Micro Channel” 
They're opening peoples eyes and ears to 
more involving presentations. More stimulating 


. . . 5 
classes and training programs. More interesting 


demonstrations. 


IT ROCKS, IT ROLLS, 
Iv RIVETS THE ATTENTION. 

With PS/2® MultiMedia hardware and soft- 
ware, you can combine full-motion video, slides, 
photographs, 
illustrations, 
text, graphics, 
animation and 
narration, as 
well as your ex- 
isting data base. 








capture and man 
ipulate sounds and images from video cameras, 

disks and tapes. from CD and audio players, and 
from an IBM CD-ROM player. 


Show them right on your PS/2. Share them 


across a network. Or project them on a big screen. 


Instead of passively reading a report or 
hearing a lecture, your audience can experience 
what you communicate, 

\n auto mechanic can hear the sounds 
made by a failing brake and see how to replace 
the part in animated sequence. A travel agency 
client can surf Hawaii’ waves. Or a real estate 
prospect can stroll through houses for sale. 


CREATE, EDIT, PRESENT 
RIGHT AT YOUR DEsk. 
The possibilities of P5/2 MultiMedia are 





limited only by the imagination. Pe 


You can do everything we've justde- 


You can also 





\\4 | 


J \ 
} ay J 
/ J o 
scribed right at your desk, ps 
on the PS/2 with 
Micro Channel 
you already own. 
Thanks to two 
remarkable prod- 
ucts: the IBM 
\udio Visual 
Connection™ 
(which PC Magazine gave 
their Technical Excellence Award for 1989) and 
the IBM Motion Video Adapter. 

But they're just the beginning. New 
multimedia applications are emerging all the 
time. And with Micro Channel’ built-in 
expandability, you'll be ready for them all. 
From the latest DVI™ Technology, which 
brings full-motion video to your hard disk 
or CD-ROM, to interactive touch displays and 
much, much more. 


BEFORE YOUR NEXT PRESENTATION, 
SEE OURS. 

To see and hear what PS/2 MultiMedia 
can do, contact your [BM Authorized Dealer 
or IBM marketing representative. For a free 
demonstration videocassette or a dealer near 
you, call 1 800 255-0426, ext. 58. 

Words alone simply can't describe it. 











How re you 
; do it? 
going to oO It! 


PS/2 it! 
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GUARANTEED MAINTENANCE 
GUARANTEED PARTS. 

GUARANTEED TONER SUPPLY. 
GUARANTEED PROTECTION. 











Now that’s what we call Performance Guarantee. 





32%. The best copiers money can buy now come with the Whether you choose the versatile NP 2020, the con 
“C$ best protection money can buy. The Performance ient NP1520 or the compact NP 1020 copier, the Perforn 
“ames Guarantee™ program. With it, everything but the Guarantee™ program, offered by your participating Can 
paper is covered, from comprehensive maintenance to your dealer, will give you more copies with more confidence. 
toner supply. It's your Canon dealer's written assurance that For more information call 1-800-OK-CANON or writ 
your copier will give you total performance Canon US.A. Inc., P.O. Box 3900, Peoria, Illinois 61614. 
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NEW YORK CITY 
Nowhere 
To Go 


New York City has been called 
a cesspool before, but a lawsuit 
filed last week literally accused 
the city of turning into a sewer. 
The Legal Action Center for 
the Homeless charged that au- 
thorities have created a health 
risk—and caused untold suf- 
fering and humiliation to the 
city’s 90,000 homeless—by fail- 
ing to provide enough clean 
and safe public toilets. The 
center found that most of the 
park and subway rest rooms it 
surveyed were cither closed or 
in disrepair. 

The center says it would set- 
tle the suit if the city opened 
more washrooms, but officials 
claim they don’t have the mon- 
ey. Says center attorney Patrick 
Horvath: “It is simply shameful 
for a city to be so inept in pro- 
viding the simplest and most 
important of public conve- 
niences to those who walk the 
streets.” a 


INVESTIGATIONS 
Déja Vu 
All Over Again 


Hope—and conspiracy theo- 
rics—can nurture the most en- 
during myths. Although after a 
decade of intense investigation 
the United States still has no 
firm evidence that American 
servicemen survive in Vietnam, 


Kids win the budget sweepstakes 


THE BUDGET 


Poor Children 
Win One 


For all the talk of capital-gains 
tax cuts, millionaire surcharges 
and a shifting rate bubble, some 
of the biggest winners of this 
fall’s budget battle were those 
most in need: the nation’s poor 
children. Topping the list of 
new benefits for low-income 


a new report released last weck 
has rekindled the emotional is- 
sue once again. Prepared at the 
behest of North Carolina’s Re- 
publican Senator Jesse Helms, 
a new special minority study 
from the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee asserts that a 
1974 government analysis con- 
cluded that “several hundred 
living POW/MIAS were still 
held captive in Southeast 








working families: some $4 bil- 
lion over the next several years 
for more and better child-care 
services, a five-year $12.4 bil- 
lion expansion of the earned-in- 
come tax credit, and the $5.2 
billion creation of a health-in- 
surance tax credit. 

Public health is one of the 
areas in which Congress has 
promised to be most generous 
to children. The law provides 
that everyone under 19 and liv- 
ing below the poverty line is to 
be covered under Medicaid by 
the end of the century. Scholar- 
ship funding for the National 
Health Service Corps, which 
helps bring medical services to 
rural families, is to be revived. 
Child advocates cheered the re- 
sults. “We've got off on the 
right track for the "90s,” said 
Sara Rosenbaum of the Chil- 
dren’s Defense Fund. But she 
cautioned, “The question is 
whether we're going to live up 
to our commitments.” It will 
take billions of dollars and 
years of effort to clothe, feed 
and shelter the nation’s poor 
children properly. . 


Asia.” The Pentagon categori- 
cally denied the existence of 
the analysis. “While we have 
yet to find conclusive evidence 
of the existence of live prison- 
ers,” said a Pentagon state- 
ment, “we cannot rule out the 
possibility ... and we are 
pledged to take appropriate 
action should evidence be ob- 
tained.” So far, however, there 
is no such proof. a 





SPORT 


Red Sails 
In the Sunset 


The Russians are coming! Not 
in nuclear submarines but in a 
65-ft. sailboat that Moscow is 
entering in the 1992 America’s 
Cup competition off San Diego. 
Yachting fans are delighted at 
the Soviets’ first-ever appear- 
ance. But there is one embar- 
rassing hitch: the federal Port 
Security Committee, invoking a 
20-year-old antispying policy, 
has barred the Soviets from San 
Diego Bay, home of a major na- 
val base. 





San Diego Bay: off limits to the Soviet yacht-racing team 


The order will prevent the 
Soviets from berthing in the 
bay or engaging in practice 
races there. But they will be al- 
lowed to dock in nearby Mis- 


sion Bay. They may also be 
permitted to sail into San Die- 
go Bay under escort for boat 
weighings and—perhaps—tfor 
the victory ceremony = 
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DRUGS 


Just Say 
No, Rover 


Police work is full of occupa- 
tional hazards. But canine cops 
working the drug beat face a 
special risk: getting high, and 
sometimes fatally intoxicated, 
on the stashes they are trained 
to sniff out. Veterinarian Val 
Beasley of the University of Il- 
linois reports that his office re- 


| ceives about six calls a year 









Canine cop on the beat 


concerning overdosed police 
dogs. “They don’t eat the drugs 
because they like them,” he ex- 
plains. “In the excitement of 
the chase, they inadvertently 
| inhale or swallow them when 
| they pick up the objects in their 
| mouths.” 

Because the caches nosed 
out by doggy detectives may be 
uncut and especially potent, 
even small ingestions can be ex- 
tremely dangerous, sometimes 
causing death on the spot. An 
article that Beasley and a col- 
league published in the Journal 
of the American Veterinary Med- 
ical Association recommends, 
among other things, that police 
carry artificial resuscitation 
devices for their four-footed 
friends and a supply of activat- 
ed charcoal that the dogs can 
swallow in solution to absorb 
most drugs before digestion. 
Because dogs, unlike their mas- 
ters, just can’t say no. ag 
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SOVIET UNION 








Time of Troubles 


The U.S.S.R. slips closer to dissolution as Boris Yeltsin leads a second 
Russian Revolution. How will Gorbachev keep the empire together? 


By GEORGE J. CHURCH 


or seven decades Revolution Day 
on Nov. 7 has been the Sovict holi- 
day of holidays, celebrating the 
1917 dawn of the Communist em- 
pire in a pageant of regimented unity. But 
the observances this week seem likely to 
symbolize something very different 
where they are held at all. Officials in Mos- 
cow and Leningrad have criticized the tra- 
ditional military parades as anachronistic 
wastes of money; parliamentarians in Lat- 
via want rites honoring “victims of Com- 
munist terror”; authorities in Lvov in the 
western Ukraine resolved to ignore the an- 
niversary altogether. Even after Soviet 
President Mikhail Gorbachev ordered 
Moscow and other cities to hold the pa- 
rades, some local leaders called for coun- 
terdemonstrations as well. No one was sure 
whose orders would be followed. 
The cacophony over Revolution Day is 


44 


only a mild symptom of the Soviet Union's 
potential dissolution. Perhaps this Gorba- 
chev order will be grudgingly obeyed. But 
many of the edicts that he has been issuing 
under a law enabling him, in theory, to gov- 
ern virtually by decree amount to the un- 
heard roars of a paper tiger. In some cases 
the Kremlin and the republics have been 
playing out a ritualized farce. The center, 
as it is now called, issues a Gorbachev de- 
cree; one or more republics declare it to be 
null and void on their territory; Gorbachev 
issues a second order declaring that these 
null-and-void declarations are themselves 
null and void. 

In the process, what was once one of 
the world’s most tightly centralized states 
continues to fall apart. In the past few 
wecks, Kazakhstan in Central Asia became 
the 14th of the 15 republics to declare its 
sovereignty. A nationalist alliance calling 
itself the Round Table won 54% of the 
vote in parliamentary elections in the re- 
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public of Georgia on a platform that of 
poses signing a new treaty of union wit 
the central government. The Ukrainia 
government last week began distributin 
coupons to be used for the purchase of var 
ious goods, a step toward introducing it 
own currency. The Belorussian republi 
recently enacted measures regulating ex 
ports to other republics or abroad, and Ar 
menia did the same last week. 

The newest fad is for even more atom 
ization: not just republics but pieces of re 
publics and even single cities are pro 
claiming themselves sovereign. Withi 
the Russian federation, the Chuvash 
Buryat, Kalmyk, Tatar, Mari, Komi, Ya 
kut, Karelian and Bashkir autonomou 
republics, each the homeland of a distinc 
ethnic group, have all called for som 
form of separatism, Districts like the Ir 
kutsk region of Siberia have adopted dec 
larations of “equality and independence, 
and the city of Nizhni-Novgorod has peti 

















ALIXANE a 
tioned the federation for special status. 

By far the most intense and significant 
conflict, however, is the tug-of-war be- 
tween the Kremlin and the White House. 
That is what Muscovites jokingly call the 
marble-faced skyscraper perched on an 
embankment along the Moscow river that 
houses the government of the Russian So- 
viet Federated Socialist Republic. This im- 
mense land, stretching from the Arctic to 
the subtropics and from the Polish border 
to the North Pacific, contains 147 million 
of the Sovict Union's 286 million people, 
75% of the land and the bulk of the 
U.S.S.R.’s natural resources, In the West, 
the Soviet Union and Russia were long re- 
garded as two names for the same country, 
and that belief, though incorrect, was not 
altogether without foundation. The other 
republics were seen as appendages of the 
Russian heartland. There was, for exam- 
ple, no Russian Academy of Sciences or 
even Russian Communist Party, only a 
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BREAKNECK 
BREAKAWAY 


In the past few weeks, the 
rush by Soviet republics and 
smaller areas to break away from 
control by the center has become 
a stampede. A partial list: 


The Russian republic 

is putting into effect its 500-day 
economic plan and writing its 
own constitution. 


Kazakhstan has become the 
14th of the 15 republics 

to declare sovereignty. The 
remaining holdout, Kirghizia, 
is debating a similar decree. 


The Ukraine has begun issuing 
coupons for purchase of goods, 
a first step toward creating its 
own currency. 


Belorussia and Armenia 
have banned exports 

of consumer goods and 
raw materials, even to 
other republics. 


Nine of the 16 autonomous 
republics —in effect, ethnic 
homelands—within the Russian 
Federation have come out for 
some form of sovereignty within 
Russia as well as the U.S.S.R. 
The Irkutsk region in Siberia 
has declared its “equality and 
independence.” 

The city of Nizhni-Novgorod 
has petitioned the Russian 
Federation for special status. 





Yeltsin: a personal yet 
pivotal struggle 






center can exert, vs. how 
much independence Russia 
and other republics can ex- 
ercise. If Gorbachev is to 
have any union left to gov- 
ern, he must find a way to 
keep Russia in it. 

rhe clock began ticking 
last Thursday on the sharp- 
est and most important 
phase of that contest. On 
the eve of Nov. 1, the Rus- 
sian Parliament launched 
the much touted 500-day 
economic program. Re- 
gardless of different plans 
in the Kremlin, Russia will 
begin instituting a free-en- 
terprise market economy. 
Unprofitable collective 
farms are supposed to be 
disbanded or broken into 
private plots; most busi- 
nesses are to be converted 
from state to private own- 
ership, and most controls 
on prices, wages and pro- 
duction are to be scrapped. 
Says Ruslan Khasbulatov, 
Yeltsin’s first deputy and a 
specialist on Western eco- 
nomic systems: “Russia has 
formally recognized the 
principle of private prop- 
erty, something Gorbachev 
has failed to do. Without 
that, there can be no mar- 
ket, no mixed economy.” 

Yeltsin may never have 
intended a showdown. He 
came away from a late Au- 
gust summit meeting with 
Gorbachev thinking the 
Soviet President had 
agreed to adopt the 500- 
day formula for the entire 
U.S.S.R. But last month 
Gorbachev pushed through 





central Soviet Academy and Soviet Party 
with branches in the Ukraine, Uzbekistan, 
Georgia and the other republics. 

Nowadays it is not only misleading but 
also wrong to view Russia and the Soviet 
Union as one political entity. The Russians | 
are leading a second revolution to disman- 
tle the results of 73 years of Communist 
rule and to bring the Soviet Union, as it ex- 
ists today, to an end, Historians may some- 
day mark the true beginning of the end on 
May 29, when the newly elected Russian 
Parliament chose Boris Yeltsin as its chair- 
man. He gave the burgeoning rebellion a 
charismatic leader, endearing himself to 
the average man as a symbol of protest 
against a dictatorial system. Almost imme- 
diately after his ascension, Russia declared 
sovereignty, an act equivalent to yanking 
out the foundation stone from the whole 
Sovict structure. Now Gorbachey and 
Yeltsin are locked in a personal duel that is 
also a pivotal test of how much control the 
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the Supreme Soviet a watered-down plan 
that sets no timetable for converting from 
state ownership to private property and re- 
tains more subsidies to failing enterprises. | 

Yeltsin and his aides predict that Gor- 
bachev’s halfway measures will fail, forcing 
the Soviet President to adopt the 500-day 
plan after all. But for the moment the con- 
troversy is coming close to open economic 
war. The Russian parliament last week 
passed a law placing all property in Rus- 
sian territory, except that belonging to the 
Soviet military or the KGB, under its con- 
trol. Gorbachev had earlier got the Su- 
preme Soviet to grant him power to fire the 
heads of businesses that refuse to obey or- 
ders from the central government. It re- 
mains to be seen which jurisdiction can 
make its claims stick. 

Yeltsin meanwhile is moving on the po- 
litical front to effect what ally Oleg Ru- 
myantsev calls a peaceful democratic revo- 
lution. Rumyantsev runs a commission 
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that is putting the finishing touches on a 
new Russian constitution. Yeltsin wants to 
submit it to the Russian Congress of Peo- 
ple’s Deputies at month’s end and possibly 
to a popular referendum in January. The 
draft is modeled to a considerable extent 
and quite consciously on the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. It declares Russia to be “a sovereign, 
social democratic state ruled by law” and 
specifically recognizes “the inviolable, nat- 
ural right of private property.” It establish- 
es a presidency to be filled by popular elec- 
tion (guess who seems sure to be the first 
chosen?) and grants that office enough au- 
thority to cause some deputies to gripe 
about “royal powers.” 

The Russian Federation is also maneu- 
vering toward some kind of power-sharing 
agreement with its 16 autonomous repub- 
lics. Yeltsin has urged localities to claim as 
much authority as they can cope with, dele- 
gating the rest to the Russian Federation. 
At the same time, Russian leaders want to 
prevent their federation from splintering 
into mini-republics. Khasbulatov speculates 
that it might be enough to let local authori- 
ties keep a share of taxes and revenues. 








If Russia can negotiate formal treaties 
with its autonomous republics in a month, 
as planned, Yeltsin will have stolen anoth- 
er march on Gorbachev. The Kremlin had 
hoped to have a Treaty of Union spelling 
out new relationships between the repub- 
lics and the center ready by the end of the 
year. That looks increasingly unlikely. Un- 
willing to accept the degree of central pow- 
er the Kremlin wants, the republics are ne- 
gotiating with one another and forming 
loose groupings of their own. The Russians 
have already signed cooperation agree- 
ments with eight republics and plan to con- 
clude negotiations with the remaining six 
by the end of the month. The five Central 
Asian republics have signed a similar pact 
setting up an economic federation. 

Where will it all end? Yeltsin has 
sketched several alternative courses, One 
would be for Russia to claim its share of 
Soviet natural resources, establish its own 
currency, customs union and _ possibly 
even army if necessary. That course would 
amount to outright secession. If Russia 
took it, and other republics and then dis- 
tricts followed suit, almost anything could 








happen: chaos, anarchy, even civil 

But there will be strong pressures 
ing the center and the republics tc 
compromise. Neither seems able to 
come the other economically; the rep 
can probably no more get the manag: 
state enterprises to obey their comn 
than Gorbachev can enforce his de 
Yeltsin and his aides proclaim cont 
readiness to join Gorbachev in some 
of coalition government of “national | 
to guide the Union through the wren 
transition to a market economy. The 
sinites insist, however, that any coa 
must drop Prime Minister Nikolai | 
kov. So far, Gorbachev has shown n 
position to dump him. 

The one outcome that seems least 
is a return to the highly centralized tot: 
ian dictatorship of the past. Whatever 
pens at the Revolution Day celebra 

feltsin and his allies are pushing 2 
Russian Revolution, one that could re 
the country almost as completely as 
hopefully more happily than, did the c 
years ago. — Reported by John 
and Yuri Zarakhovich/Moscow 











In Moldavia, What’s Yours Is Mine 





Moldavian youths chanting slogans: “Gorbachev traitor” 


ragged band of 200 Moldavians, some armed with chains 

and knives, milled around the main square of rural Chim- 
ishliya last week waiting for orders to begin a civil war. “This is 
our land, our home, and we will fight for it,” explained Ion 
Rosanu. “We have to protect the integrity of sovereign Mol- 
davia.” Rosanu and his companions were among thousands 
who mobilized to prevent the Gagauz, an ethnic Turkish mi- 
nority, from seceding. When the Moldavians marched toward 
the Gagauz region, only the arrival of troops from the Soviet 
Interior Ministry kept the peace. 

But the troops weren’t enough to prevent bloodshed in the 
Dniester River valley, a region east of the Moldavian capital 
of Kishinev where ethnic Russians have also proclaimed their 
independence from the republic. Skirmishes between Molda- 
vians and Russians outside the town of Dubossary reportedly 
left at least six dead and 30 wounded. 


a¥— VGuin WIGvA 


Appealing for peace, Gorbachev seemed to take sides wil 
the Moldavians, saying, “We have to give separatists a re 
fight here.” But the violence showed just how tenuous a ho! 
the Kremlin has on its splintering empire. As ethnocentris' 
sweeps through the land, even minorities as small as tt 
150,000-strong Gagauz are seeking self-rule. And Russian 
who once enjoyed colonial privileges in the outlying Soviet r 
publics, now find themselves on the defensive as nationalis 
prevails. 

The demands of both subgroups were rejected by the Mc 
davian parliament, itself locked in a separatist struggle wi 
the central Soviet government. The republic of 4.3 millio 
65% of whom are native Moldavians, was historically a pro 
ince of Romania but was incorporated into the Soviet Unic 
in 1940, Last June Moldavia declared its sovereignty; tw 
months later the popularly elected parliament renamed tt 
republic Moldova, adopted a flag similar to Romania’s ar 
declared Moldavian the official language. 

However much Moldavians want autonomy from Mosco' 
they are not about to tolerate fractures in their own republi 
When the Gagauz went ahead with elections for a separa 
parliament, the Moldavian government declared a state | 
emergency, cut telephone lines and set up blockades to se 
off the minority region. After Moldavian and Gagauz leade 
began negotiations to avert violence last week, reports that tl 
Dniester republic planned to move up their own parliament 
ry elections incited the bloodshed outside Dubossary. 

Many Russians living in the republic believe the Mold 
vian government wants to reunify with Romania. Most Mold 
vian leaders emphatically deny this, and few observers belie’ 
the Kremlin would tolerate it. But Alexandru Moshanu, chai 
man of the Moldavian parliament, said last week that the f 
ture of the Soviet Union may hold only a choice between “ch: 
os and a new dictatorship.” If so, Moldavians may yet decic 
that they have no alternative but to try to erase the border wi 
Romania. — By James Carney/Chimishii: 
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YOU’RE LOOKING AT A REMARKABLE 
GROWTH CURVE. It's a loblolly pine tree seedling 
We're excited about this seedling. It’s the latest 
generation of special “superior tree” stock that’s taken 
us 34 years to nurture. We breed these trees to mature 
faster, grow straight and tall — and provide twice as 
much wood fiber per acre. Since 1980, we've raised 


more than one billion. Our work keeps growing. 


INTERNATIONAL(()PAPER 


TWO MANHATTANVILLE RD., PURCHASE, NY 10577. | (800) 223-1268 
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Simply take off with Delta. We fly to Tokyo, Seoul, Taipei 
and Bangkok every day. To 27 international destinations on three continents, 


no airline goes farther to make you feel at home. 


LX.DELIA 


We Love'b FlyAnd It Shows: 


© 1990 Delta Air Lines, Inc 





What Pack. 


You'll find the American Express" Card is all you need to reserve a 
front-row seat at sunsets like this one. Because wherever Delta takes you, 
American Express will take care of you. 
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YOU CAN'T TAKE THE CALL 
IF YOU DON’T TAKE THE PHONE. 


Let's face it, most so-called portable cellular phones are its a great travelling companion. 
not all that portable. They're heavy, cumbersome and quickly Yet, tiny as the P300 is, it’s packed with handy 
become an unwelcome burden on the road. features. Likea flip-up antenna, a sophisticated alphanum 
Enter the NEC P300. It’s the first portable cellular phone memory, a 99-number speed dial, multi-NAM capabiliti 
that lives up to its description. even a built-in clock. 
At only 7.2” x 2.3" x 1.0” and a featherweight 14 ounces, The NEC P300. It takes the hassle out of taking the phc 
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INDIA 


The Awesome Wrath of Rama 


Religious nationalism threatens to bring down the 
government and splinter the country 


By GUY D. GARCIA 
he god Rama is worshiped by many of 


T India’s 696 million Hindus as the em- 
bodiment of chivalry and virtue. But it was 
Shiva, the god of destruction, who showed 
his face last week as thousands of Rama 
devotees marched toward a 462-year-old 
Muslim mosque in Ayodhya, a site holy to 
both Hindus and Muslims in the northern 
state of Uttar Pradesh. Shouting “Break 
the mosque! Break the mosque!” about 
100 stone-throwing crusaders pulled plas- 
ter from the walls and planted saffron-col- 
ored flags atop the shrine before they were 
driven off by police and paramilitary 
troops armed with tear gas, riot sticks and 
guns. At least six militants died; next day 
an additional 16 were killed as police used 
bullets and bamboo staves to hold back the 
crowds 

In defiance of government policy, Hin- 
du militants have vowed to tear down the 
Babri mosque, which they believe was built 
on Rama’s birthplace, and erect a temple 
of their own. As a result, more than 257 
people have died over the past two weeks 
as clashes between Hindus and Muslims 
spread to cities in six other states. 

The spasm of communal violence has 
almost brought down the 11-month-old 
government of Prime Minister V.P. Singh, 
who offered to resign for the second time 
in three months. It was the most serious 


| challenge yet to Singh, who is struggling to 
hold his party together, even as the rise of 
Hindu nationalism threatens to undermine 
the secular foundations of the world’s most 
populous democracy. Said §.R. Bommai, 
president of the Prime Minister’s Janata 
Dal party: “The country is at a crossroads. 
We have to choose between secularism 
and religious fundamentalism, between 
democracy and mobocracy, between unity 
and disintegration.” 

The Ayodhya incident was just the lat- 
est blow to a government shaken by a series 
of crises. Two weeks ago, the Prime Minis- 
ter’s ruling coalition lost its majority in the 
parliament after Singh ordered the arrest 
of L.K. Advani, a Hindu nationalist who 
had refused to halt a five-week religious 
march to Ayodhya to support the construc- 
tion of the Rama temple. Advani's Bhara- 
tiya Janata Party responded by withdraw- 
ing its backing from the government, a 
move intended to provoke Singh’s down- 
fall in a vote of confidence scheduled for 
this week. 

Another volatile force tearing at In- 
dia’s fragile unity is the politics of caste. 
Two months ago, Singh opened that pan- 
dora’s box by announcing that he was sct- 
ling aside 27% of government jobs for In- 
dians who belong to 3,000 designated 
“backward castes.” The Prime Minister 
took the initiative to enlarge his support 
among lower-caste voters and cut into the 
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Holy war: Hindus storming 
the Muslim mosque at 
Ayodhya; facing a police 
blockade of bamboo shields 


B.J.P.’s and the opposition Congress (1) 
Party’s power base. But it had the unantici- 
pated effect of arousing ancient animos- 
ities among caste groups in the north and 
Stirring violent protests, including self- 
immolations, by upper-caste students who 
felt they were being squeezed out of an al- 
ready tight job market. 

Singh is also wrestling with problems 
inherited from his predecessors, including 
separatist movements in Punjab, Assam, 
and Jammu and Kashmir that have 
claimed 4,000 lives this year. These rebel- 
lions are a reaction to the increasing cen- 
tralization of power in New Delhi, particu- 
larly during the tenures of the late Indira 
Gandhi and her son, Rajiv, who was ousted 
as Prime Minister last November. 

To a certain extent, the turmoil that 
now threatens Indian democracy may be a 
consequence of its very success. During the 
1980s the Indian economy grew at an un- 
precedented rate of more than 5% a year, 
largely owing to Rajiv Gandhi's liberaliza- 
tion policies. According to Swaminathan 
Aiyar, a leading economic analyst with the 
New Delhi-based Times of India, that 
growth may have lifted as many as 150 mil- 
lion Indians above the poverty line, reduc- 
ing from 48% to 29% the portion of the 
population that is officially poor, 

The rush of prosperity spawned entire- 
ly new political forces as the expectations 
of the formerly destitute rose along with 
their incomes. The Hindu nationalists have 
managed to ride that social wave, as have 
partics and movements representing un- 
touchables, farmers and groups like the 
Yadavs, a low-caste group in north central 
India. Says Mulayam Singh Yadav, the 
chief minister of Uttar Pradesh and him- 
self a Yadav: “Before, democracy was only 
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for the powerful. But now real democracy 
has arrived.” Observes a senior govern- 
ment economist: “The poor are organizing 
themselves as Muslims, as [ethnic] Jats, 
and so on. They want to get their share, to 
get on the bus to power. It may be chaotic, 
but Indian democracy is working.” 

But for how long? The B..p. has 
touched a responsive chord with its calls 
for a “Hindu Rashtra,” or Hindu nation, a 
society and government centered on re- 
spect for Hinduism and in_ particular 
Rama. The party’s emphasis on depriving 
minorities, especially Muslims, of special 
rights such as funding for religious schools 
and a separate civil code has also tapped a 
powerful vein of resentment among anx- 
ious middle-class Hindus, who feel their in- 
terests are being ignored by New Delhi. In- 
dians have taken as well to the party’s 
emphasis on civic virtue and picty. But 
some leaders are worried that in a polyglot 
society like theirs, such self-righteous cre- 
dos can too easily degenerate into cultural 
intolerance, At B.J.P. rallies, it is not unusu- 
al to hear the slogan “The only place for 

| Muslims is the graveyard or Pakistan.” 
| Warns a Singh adviser: “We are secing the 
Indian face of fascism.” 


E qually disturbing are signs that Hindu 
activism is reverberating beyond In- 
dia’s borders. In Bangladesh gangs of Mus- 
lims armed with knives or clubs attacked at 
least 11 Hindu temples in the southern 
port of Chittagong in retaliation for the 
Ayodhya assault; hundreds of Hindu 
homes and shops were burned. Major 
demonstrations also broke out in several 
cities in Muslim-dominated Pakistan. 
If Singh, who is under mounting pres- 
sure to quit from dissidents within his own 
party, loses the vote of confidence this 
| week, new elections could be called within 
a few months. The Prime Minister can 
point to accomplishments in foreign poli- 
cy, including a peace settlement with Ne- 
pal, and such populist but expensive pro- 
grams as debt relief to farmers and job 
guarantees for the poor. He can also em- 
phasize his support for “secular” values 
opposed to what he calls the B.J.P.’s efforts 
to “lay the foundation stone of a theocratic 
state.” 

Singh can probably count on the sup- 
port of segments of the backward classes in 
the north and of the country’s 96 million 
Muslims, who have applauded his efforts to 
protect the Ayodhya mosque. But he will 
have a harder time swaying the rest of the 
population, which is more concerned with 
rising inflation and a growing budget defi- 
cit. The B.3.P. will fight back with its plat- 
form of Hindu Rashitra, trying to convert re- 
ligious fervor into votes. Where Rajiv 
Gandhi's Congress (1) Party might enter 
the equation is anyone’s guess. But in order 
| tosurvive, the winner must find « way to ap- 

pease Rama without sacrificing Indian 
democracy. —Reported by Edward W. Desmond/ 
Ayodhya and Anita Pratap/New Dethi 
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The Phony Windfall 


f any country is in a position to profit from the misfortunes of the Middle East, it 

is Venezuela. As one of the largest exporters of petroleum outside the Persian 
Gulf, it stands to reap a windfall of $2 billion this year from the rise in oil prices 
since Iraq invaded Kuwait. Yet as seen from Miraflores Palace, the official resi- 
dence of President Carlos Andres Pérez, every silver lining has its cloud. “This is 
phony money that we’re making from the crisis,” said Pérez last week. “Whatever it 
can buy today, it may bring us damage and danger tomorrow.” 

Pérez speaks from experience. During an earlier term as President he led his 
country on a giddy spending spree when oil revenues soared after the Yom Kippur 
War and the Arab embargo brought on the first oil shock in 1973. Venezuela 
squandered billions of petrodollars on luxury imports, high-visibility public works 
and a bloated state bureaucracy. When oil prices fell in the early 1980s, Venezuela 
retreated behind a wall of protectionism and a popular though inefficient system of 
price supports for local products. 

By then Pérez was out of office, with plenty of time to ponder a lesson for the future. 

_ “A price spike is bad for 
everybody, producers 
= and consumers alike,” he 
® says. “Itisworst for devel- 
= oping countries that have 
oil, because they tend to 
go on a binge of happy- 
go-lucky indebtedness.” 
Since returning to the 
presidency in early 1989, 
Pérez has reined in gov- 
ernment spending, re- 
duced subsidies and tried 
to stimulate growth by 
easing restrictions on 
foreign trade and in- 
vestment. He hopes that 
with infusions of capital 
from abroad, Venezuc- 
lan firms will be better able to sell their goods on international markets. 

But Venezuela's integration with the outside world makes it all the more vul- 
nerable to what is happening there. Faced with staggering new energy costs, Third 
World and East European countries are asking for Venezuclan oil on credit or at a 
discount. The more poverty grows in Latin America and the Caribbean, the more 
Venezuela must worry about illegal immigration, cross-border crime and political 
instability in the region. Should high prices trigger a full-scale recession in the U.S., 
there will be fewer buyers for Venezuelan exports, higher interest on outstanding 
debt and less American capital to help underwrite expansion. 

Pérez also fears that the spurt in oil prices could jeopardize his efforts to wean 
his country from the profligacy of the 1970s. “The psychological consequences of 
these extra revenues conspire against our people’s willingness to accept an increase 
in the cost of living and other austerities that come with reform,” he says. “With all 
these short-term profits, many will say, “Why worry any longer?’ ” 

Not that Pérez plans to leave the Saddam bonus unspent. His government intends 
to build new wells, refineries and storage facilities. During a meeting in New York in 
October, Pérez told George Bush that Venezuela plans to expand its production ca- 
pacity. Great, said Bush; a former Texas oil speculator himself, he wasted no time in 
urging Pérez to liberalize Venezuelan foreign-investment laws even further and let 
U.S. companies join in exploration and production, Pérez’s political opponents might 
make that difficult for him, since it was he who nationalized Venezuela’s U.S.-domi- 
nated oil industry in 1974. But whether Yanquis are involved in the drilling and pump- 
ing or not, Pérez said last week that his government is committed to expanding Vene- 
zucla’s capacity over the next two or three years by about 50%, or 1 million barrels a 
day. The more oil that is available in the Western hemisphere, the less the industrial- 
ized world will have to rely on the ever tumultuous Middle East. 
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Oil boom: but every silver lining has its cloud 
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EUROPE 


Within striking Gletence: the probe conlirmed the Chunnel is ieee ee a 


An Island No More 


Hello! Allé! Britain literally joins Europe as tunnel 
workers link up under the English Channel 


By CHRISTOPHER | REDMAN PARIS 


A s the sea gull flies, the distance is not 
great: 21 miles from Cape Gris-Nez in 
France to the famous white chalk cliffs of 
Dover on the English side. Yet down the 
centuries the narrow neck of water sepa- 
rating Britain and France has served as one 
of Europe’s most enduring physical and 
psychological barriers. Only twice have ar- 
mies crossed it to invade Britain: the Ro- 
man legions in 54 B.C. and the one led by 
William, Duke of Normandy, in 1066. Se- 
cure on their sceptered isle, Britons devel- 
oped their own proud brand of insularity, 
summed up as “splendid isolation” during 
the palmy Victorian era. 

A century later, despite Britain’s belat- 
ed entry into the European Community in 
1973, the effects of the country’s psycho- 
logical detachment were still on display 
last week when Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher's go-it-alone refusal to join the 
rest of the European Community in plans 
for political and monetary union prompted 
the resignation of Deputy Prime Minister 
Sir Geoffrey Howe. Ignoring his gentle 
nudgings toward greater European coop- 
eration, Thatcher declared, “In my view, 
we have surrendered enough.” 

But the days of isolation mentality are 
numbered. Last week Britain ceased to be 
an island for the first time since the end of 
the last Ice Age, when meltwater covered 
the land bridge joining the British Isles to 














the mainland. On Oct. 30 a team of work- 
ers at the face of the French section of the 
service tunnel that is being bored 131 ft. 
below the bed of the Channel waited for a 
thin steel probe, drilled from the British 
side, to pierce the wall of chalk marl in 
front of them. The 2-in.-diameter aperture 
opened by the probe could not be seen at 
first, but then the British crew sent a blast 
of compressed air through the hole, blow- 
ing out the last crumbs of marl. 

The probe breakthrough confirmed 
that French and British tunnelers were 
within striking distance of completing the 
first tunnel under the English Channel. 
Measurements taken through the probe 
hole showed the two approaches were out 
of line by a horizontal distance of only 20 
in. after huge boring machines had chewed 
their way through 24 miles of undersea 
chalk. Said a spokesman for TransManche 
Link, the Anglo-French consortium re- 
sponsible for design and construction: “It 
was like throwing out a line to the moon 
and getting within a 10-ft. circle.” The re- 
maining 325 or so feet of chalk separating 
the two tunnels will now be excavated, and 
on Dec. 1, nearly three years after digging 
began, a large enough gallery will have 
been shaped to enable men from the two 
sides to meet. 

After some rocky debates over respon- 
sibility for cost overruns, the international 
consortium of banks that provided the bulk 
of the financing for the project has agreed 
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to put up an extra $6 billion to complete 
the project, which will have a total cost of 
$14.7 billion. In addition, $1 billion will be 
raised this month from a share offering. 

The breakthrough confirmed that Brit- 
ain is destined to become a more integral 
part of the Continent. The tunnel, com- 
monly called the Chunnel, is scheduled to 
be completed in the summer of 1993, in | 
time to benefit from the 12-nation Europe- | 
an Community’s plans to dismantle all in- 
ternal barriers to the movement of goods, 
services and people. 

The service tunnel in which last week’s 
breakthrough occurred lies between two 
larger railroad tunnels, not as close to com- 
pletion, through which Chunnel traffic will 
be carried. By the year 2003, an average of 
54,500 passengers on the vehicle shuttles 
and 67,670 passengers on the railway trains 
are forecast to transit the tunnel daily. The 
vehicles will be carried on shuttle trains ini- 
tially running at least every 15 minutes at | 
peak periods and making the crossing in 35 
minutes. Alternating will be passenger | 
trains, while freight will trundle through in 
off-peak hours. For motorists, travel time 
between Paris and London will shrink | 
somewhat, but for rail passengers the ride | 
will be cut from 12 hours to three. The 
Chunnel will make rail and air roughly 
comparable in terms of the clock, if time 
spent getting to and from airports is 
counted. 

On the French side, the project has 
served as a magnet, attracting high-velocity 
rail lines and new highways that will speed 
travelers from Britain into Europe’s ex- 
panding transport network. By contrast, 
residents of Britain’s prosperous rural Kent 
have opposed construction and the indus- 
trialization that will follow. British road and 
rail systems—which include no high-speed 
equipment—remain inadequate. Thatch- 
er’s government spends only a fraction of | 
France’s commitment to improving infra- 
structure. Many businessmen fear that Brit- 
ain’s failure to take full advantage of the 
Chunnel link will not make it easier for 
them to compete in the new Europe. 

But the problem goes deeper. Last 
weck, when news of the Chunnel break- 
through was announced, the Sun, Britain’s 
leading tabloid, cautioned its readers, “It 
won't be long before the garlic-breathed 
bastilles will be here in droves once the 
Channel Tunnel is open.” Deep in the Brit- 
ish psyche there is a conservatism about 
ending the island-nation status. Labour Par- 
ty transport spokesman John Prescott calls 
this attitude one of England’s greatest prob- 
lems. “We're going to have to be more reori- 
ented toward Europe,” he says. In spite of 
Britain’s reservations, when the main break- 
1, men will meet, 
clasp hands and celebrate the fulfillment of a 
dream that has been alive for more than two 
centuries. —With reporting by Anne Constable/ 
London and Tala Skari/Sangatte 
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Protecting the 
Palestinians 


Israel's troubles with the U.N. 
keep growing, Last week Sec- 
retary-General Javier Pérez de 
Cuéllar proposed a direct Se- 
curity Council role in protect- 
ing Palestinians in the occu- 
pied territories. In a report 
ordered by the council after 20 
Arabs were killed by Israeli 
forces on Jerusalem’s Temple 
Mount last month, Pérez de 
Cuéllar suggested the 164 na- 
tions that signed the 1949 
Fourth Geneva Convention 
convene to discuss ways to pre- 
vent human-rights violations in 
the territories, including the 
designation of a “protecting 
power” for the Palestinians. 
That idea puts the U.S. ina 
difficult situation. Supporting 
the proposals could alienate 
Washington’s longtime ally, but 
if the U.S. blocks council ac- 
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Boycotted bargain? A ticket seller waits 


World Notes 





tion, it risks upsetting the unity 
of the anti-Iraq coalition. 

No such ambivalence came 
from Israel, which rejected the 
proposals. The Israeli ambassa- 
dor to the U.N. reiterated his 
country’s contested view that 
the Geneva Convention rules of 





Israeli border police detaining a Palestinian rock thrower 





occupation do not legally apply 
to the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip. He added that Israel has 
“sole responsibility” for admin- 
istering those areas and that 
“this responsibility is not sub- 
ject to review or intervention by 
other authorities.” . 





During 10 years in power, Nica- 
ragua’s Sandinista National 
Liberation Front confiscated 
millions of dollars worth of pri- 
vately owned factories, 
farms and houses for 
the state. Since their 
electoral defeat last 
February, however, 
some Sandinistas have 
decided to make mon- 
ey the old-fashioned 
way: by earning it. 

Last week Central 
American Airlines, 
owned partly by for- 
mer Sandinista offi- 
cials, inaugurated ser- 
vice between Managua 
and Miami, its rented 
Boeing 727 less than 
half-filled with passen- 
gers lured by a bargain 








$275 round-trip fare. Said 
CAAL director Herty Lewites, 
the former Minister of Tour- 
ism: “I want to be the richest 
man in Nicaragua.” Backed by 
$1.75 million from a Nicara- 
guan-born millionaire living in 
Greece, CAAL hopes its thrice- 
weekly flights can undercut 
state-owned Aeronica, which 
charges $298. 

But in Florida, Nicaraguan 
exiles are urging their country- 
men to boycott the new air 
carrier. “‘They have stolen 
money that was supposed to 
go to the Nicaraguan people,” 
protested Francisco Ortega, 
president of the Nicaraguan 
Chamber of Commerce in Mi- 
ami. It may prove difficult for 
this example of Sandinista en- 
terprise to fly. o 





NIGERIA 
Your Money 
Or Your... 


Nigerians were warned. It only 
takes a touch, and you've lost 
them: your wallet from the back 
of your trousers or your man 
hood from the front. The rumor 
about vanishing male genitalia 


started sweeping Lagos two 
weeks ago, and by last week the 
capital was in a panic. Fright- 
ened mobs lynched or beat to 
death at least a dozen suspected 
organ robbers in crowded mar- 
kets and bus stations, where be- 
ing jostled by strangers is a fact 
of life. Nigerians were convinced 
that magicians could remove the 
male jewels at a touch, making 
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them reappear in Lagos’ witch- 
craft markets on sale for thou- 
sands of dollars. 

The police tried to use the 
newspapers to restore calm, 
explaining that the rumors 
were only the street thieves 
ruse for stealing, They 
took some of the purported 
victims to hospitals to prove to 
them that everything between 


even 
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NORWAY 


Not Ready 
To Say Yes 


Few expected Norwegian Prime 
Minister Jan Syse’s wobbly co- 
alition to last long, but when the 
government fell last week it was 
a matter of genuine concern. At 
issue was a question that has di- 
vided Norwegians for three 
decades: the country’s relation- 
ship with the European Com- 
munity. The immediate crisis 
was over trade relations with 
the E.C., but with that crisis re- 
surfaced the ultimate question 
of whether Norway should join 
the Community. 

Although Gro Harlem 
Brundtland, the Labor Party 
leader and two-time Prime 
Minister who was forming a 
new government, has long kept 
mum on the E.C. question, she 
will have a tough 
time sidestep- 
ping it for much 
longer. Within 
the European 
Free Trade As- 
sociation, to 
which Norway 
belongs, senti- 
ment for joining 
the Community 
is accelerating 
fast. Last year 
Austria announced its intention 
to apply, and Sweden followed 
suit two weeks ago. Finland is 
seriously pondering the issue, 
and a pro-E.C. initiative is gain- 
ing ground in Switzerland, the 
most resolutely standoffish 
country in the EFTA. Although 
fears still run high in Norway 
that the country would lose in- 
dependence and control of its 
natural resources, concern is 
mounting that if everyone clse 
joins up, Oslo could be left out 
in the cold. . 
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Jan Syse 


their legs had been preserved 
intact 

When that failed to stem the 
panic, the frustrated police de- 
cided to enforce a curfew along 
the road that passes in front of the 
presidential offices, thus protect- 
ing Nigeria’s most prominent 
men from any magician, includ- 
ing one tempted to use the com- 
motion to launch a coup. 2 
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Business 


Buffeted byrising fuel prices.and falling.traffic, U.S. 
airlines are heading for a major shake-out 


By JANICE CASTRO 


alk bad timing. Just last 
week officials at Continental Air- 
lines proudly unveiled new interior 
But the 
spectacle of the troubled carrier showing off 


about 


designs for their aircraft 


blue-and- fabrics and contoured 


seating reminded airline experts of the old 
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line about rearranging the deck chairs on 
the Titanic 
had veered away from a re 
ter 1] bankruptcy protectior 


had emerged four years 
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from which it 
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selling off 
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nental may try to raise cash 
some of its valuable routes and other assets 
Like many of its competitors, Continental 
has been caught in a powerful economic 
downdraft at a time when the airline was cx 
panding and ill-prepared for trouble 

No industry ts being hit harder by gush 
ing crude prices than the airlines. Loaded 
with debt after a string of mergers, take 
overs and multibillion-dollar orders for new 


aircraft, U.S. carriers are reeling under the 


one-two punch of explosive fuel costs and a 
recessionary slowdown in air travel. Says 
Stephen Wolf, head of United 
“Fourth-quarter projections for the indus- 
ry are nothing short of alarming 


Airlines: 


Fuel prices have run up faster than ever 
After Iraq invaded Kuwait, jet-fucl 
than 
bled, to $1 46 per gal . be- 
ore settling last week at 
$1.04. The US. airline in 
dustry consumes at 


relore 


prices more dou- 


cast 
15 billion gallons of jet 
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ucl annually, w 


means that every l¢ in- 


crease in fuel prices will 
increase total operating 
costs by $150 million 


The results are devastat- 
ng. U.S 
to lose $1.2 billion during 





carriers expect 
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ber period alone, more 


than the industry has 


ever lost in an entire year 
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three times since Au- 
gust, by total of 
15.3 They are likely 
—— to do so again in the 








Aiming to ride out the crisis, airlines are 
slashing costs, scrimping on fucl and cutting 
They have laid off more than 8,000 
labor force), with 


more to come. They have set up special con- 








service 
workers (1.6% of their 
servation committees to find ways to save jet 
fuel and have parked dozens of aging gas 
guzziers on the tarmac 
Travelers will ulti 
mately suffer from the 
cutbacks. Some carriers 
have eliminated flights 
on their least profitable 
routes and tightened up 
on such passenger 
as frequent-flyer 


To 


along some of the high 


perks 
programs pass 
er fuel expenses, air 


lines have boosted fares 
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fears that higher fares will drive away the 
customers. Making matters worse, the gov- 
ernment has just slapped the industry with 
$18.6 billion in airline-ticket taxes and oth- 
cer special levies during the next five years 
as part of the deficit-reduction deal. 
Passenger-traffic growth was anemic for 
the year even before the gulf crisis erupted 
Domestic passenger miles have increased 
only 2 
ness of American carriers has grown | 
But the airlines are watching a relatively 
slow year turn into a disaster. The financial 
outlook: “Stinko,” declares Robert Cran- 
dall, chief of American Airlines, one of the 
healthiest carriers. Michael Durham, the 
airline’s chief financial officer, blames the 
fuel jolt as the No. 1 problem. “There’s very 
little you can do when a commodity that 


é this year, while the foreign busi 
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represents 15% to 20% of your total operat- 
ing costs goes up by almost 100%. It’s a very 
difficult time to make money.” 

The flurry of financial 
knocked the stuffing out of an industry that 


made a record $1.7 billion in profits in 


blows has 





1988. After a wrenching consoli- 
dation during the '80s that forced 
over 200 carriers to merge or dis- 
appear, the few remaining major 
companies are about to undergo 
another shake-out. Already wob- 
bling badly, a couple of the weak- 
est ones— Pan Am and Eastern 
may disappear. Others, like TWA 
and Continental, may be forced 
to merge with stronger partners 
or shrink down to a more man- 
ageable size. 

Once America’s flagship carri- 
er, Pan Am has lost $2 billion over 
the past decade. After two fruit- 
less years of seeking a buyer or 
merger partner, the airline has be- 
gun to raise cash by selling off its 
prize assets: international routes. 
Last month the carrier agreed to 
sell its U.S.-to-London routes to 
United for $400 million. Still trying to sell 
off its Northeastern shuttle, Pan Am is fast 
running out of marketable assets 

Eastern is trying to survive by offering 
upscale service at coach prices. Since Sep- 
tember, Eastern has managed to fill some 
empty seats by offering free upgrades to 
first class, but that is not enough to steer it 
out of bankruptcy. Besides losses of $1 mil- 
lion a day, the carrier has been socked lately 
with an additional $1 million in daily fuel 
costs. 

Continental was particularly ill-pre- 
pared to weather the downturn. The carri- 
er accumulated more than $2 billion in 
long-term debt in the process of building 
itself into one of the five largest U.S. carri 
Rival carricr Delta confirmed last 
week that it may buy some of Continental’s 
assets. At TWA, market share has slipped 
from about 10% in 1985 to 8% currently. 
Since TWA boss Carl Icahn failed to move 
quickly enough to replace his aging air 
craft, the airline is stuck with a fleet that is 
particularly thirsty and costly. New Boeing 
and McDonnell Douglas passenger jets are 
as much as 25% more fuel efficient than 
the older 747s and DC-9s that fill TWA’s 
hangars 


ers. 


Desperate to cut costs, airlines have 
been scrutinizing their operations from the 
executive the 
American has frozen management hiring 
and halted all nonessential capital spend 
ing. USAir has delayed taking delivery of 
28 new Bocing jets for three years. Chica- 
g0-based Midway is closing down its hub at 
Philadelphia, which it bought only a year 
ago from Eastern, and plans to sell its op- 
erations there to USAir for $67.5 million. 
Northwest has trimmed its flight schedule 
by 24 daily flights, or 2% of its total. Even 
Phoenix-based America West, one of the 
fastest-growing U.S. carriers, is cutting 
some late-night and weekend flights. : 

Some of the most Ingenious cost-cut- 
ling measures are those dreamed up by 
Continental's Fuel Conservation Task 
Force. Seventeen fuel-guzzling old Series 
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10 DC-9s and 727-100s have been ground 
ed. Airplanes will taxi out to the runway on 
one engine Airliners 
parked at the gates will be heated and 
cooled by ground-based units instead of 
onboard auxiliary-power systems. Some- 
one even figured out that by removing all 
those little armrest ashtrays 
sengers can no longer smoke on domestic 
trips—Continental can reduce aircraft 
weight by 50 Ibs. a flight. While that is a mi 
nuscule portion of a 737’s unloaded weight 
(70,000 Ibs.), it is a painless saving. In all, 
Continental estimates that the measures 
will save it tens of thousands of dollars a 
day. 


instead of two. 


since pas- 


ven so, the industry is bound to 

consolidate further. High costs 

mean that ambitious carriers like 

USAir, Midway and America 
West are reining in their plans. A year ago, 
five American, United, Delta, 
Northwest and Continental—dominated 
the top tier of the U.S. industry, accounting 
for 66.3% of all passenger miles. Because 
of problems at Continental, that tier may 
soon shrink to four powerhouses, 

As the industry is gradually concentrat- 
ed in fewer hands, fares will tend to rise 
Megacarriers facing less competition are 
also more likely to drop service to less 
profitable markets, depriving local resi- 
dents of affordable transportation choices 
and hurting regional economies by choking 
off business travel. Says Christopher Wit 
kowski, executive director of the Washing- 
ton-based Aviation Consumer Action 
Project: “Passengers will be paying more 
for service that is of a decreasing quality 
In the long run, the industry will regain its 
strength. Boeing chairman Frank Shrontz 
who enjoys a bird’s-eye view of the busi- 
ness, maintains that passenger-traffic 
growth will average 5% or more for the 
next 15 years. The bulk of that growth 
though, is likely to be carried by the Big 
Four — Reported by Gisela Bolte/Washington 
and Richard Woodbury/Houston 


airlines 
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Down and Dirty at the News 





| f Charlie is going to stick it to you, 
he'll punch you in the face, but he 
won't stab you in the back,” says an admir- 
ing associate of Charles Brumback, chief 
executive of Chicago’s Tribune Co. Either 
way, Brumback is a heavyweight champion 
of union busting. Five years ago, the 7- 
bune declared war on its organized labor 
and, after a bitter strike, effectively broke 
it. Last week Brumback’s company was 
locked in an even fiercer and more far- 
reaching strike by nine unions, which man- 
agement had done its share to provoke, at 
the media giant’s troubled New York Daily 
News. 

For organized labor, the strike at the 
| third largest U.S. metropolitan daily quick- 
ly became a cause célébre. More than 
10,000 municipal workers and other sym- 
pathizers joined strikers in a rally outside 
News headquarters. Inside, the strike- 
bound paper’s editors were frantically of- 
fering jobs to reporters at other publica- 
tions and trying to woo back wavering 
staffers to help put out the News. “My boss 
was on the phone again this after- 
noon pleading with me to come 
back,” said a striking reporter. “It 
was an incredibly hard sell. He said, 
‘You still have your job, but we 
can’t promise that for tomorrow.’ ” 

The anxiety was as high-pitched 
as the blue-collar tabloid’s front- 
page headlines. Not since Ronald 
Reagan fired striking air-traffic 
controllers in 1981, which put 
unions on the defensive for the rest 
of the decade, have the stakes 
seemed so high in a labor struggle. 
“This is happening in New York 
City, which traditionally has been a 
union stronghold,” says Philip Mattera, 
author of Prosperity Lost, a study of worker 
setbacks in the 1980s. “If the unions can be 





broken in New York City, that’s going to | 


be felt throughout the country.” 

At issue is the company’s determina- 
tion to uproot work rules that, it argues, re- 
flect generations of featherbedding that 
cost the News some $70 million a year in 
excessive wages and benefits. The newspa- 
per says it loses $50 million annually. 
“These contracts are a nightmare,” says 
News publisher James Hoge. “You can’t 
manage effectively under them.” 

The strike flared from a minor dispute 
that swiftly escalated amid long-standing 
tensions between the News and its unions, 


which represent most of the paper's 2,700 | 


employees. After a supervisor ordered a 
worker with a medical disability to stand 





Amid threats and violence, the fight for New York City’s largest 
tabloid could set the tone for labor relations in the 90s 





As the two sides squared off for an extended 
conflict, some strikers kept warm while 
others hurled rocks at company trucks 


| up on the job last month, a group of union 


drivers walked out of the plant, providing 
an opportunity for management to replace 
them. The News, which last year began 
training nonunion replacement workers at 
sites in Florida and New Jersey, rushed a 
busload of substitute drivers to the scene. 
The next day the paper declared that 60 re- 
placed drivers had lost their jobs. As word 
of the dismissals spread, the unions 
launched a general strike that seemed to 
play into management's strategy by en- 
abling it to bring in more nonunion 
workers. 

The dispute turned into an old-fash- 
ioned brawl. Strikers have hurled rocks 
and bottles at News delivery trucks and 
warned dealers against selling the paper. 
Distribution may be management's weak- 
est point. While the News has been printing 











more than 1 million papers a day, s 
contend that only a few hundred thc 
have been reaching newsstands. The 
even resorted to handing out 200,0( 
copies a day on the street. 

In the war for public opinio 
unions have some weak spots. The vi 
could reduce sympathy for the strik 
the contrast between the mostly 
strikers and the many black and Hi 
replacement workers has enabled m: 
ment to portray union members as 
leged and entrenched. Moreover, a 
100 of the 750 employees who bel 
the Newspaper Guild went back t 
desks last week. Declared one ret 
worker: “Why should I, as a black v 
who feels the need to be two to thre¢ 
as good as a white counterpart just 
the same recognition, support 
spoiled white brat who doesn’t w 
work?” 

For its part, management ho) 
wear down the strikers through a wa 
trition that would force the unions tc 
to new contracts on management's 
terms—or face a permanent lockou 
unions, on the other hand, hope th 
cripple the News and force the Tribu 
to sell the paper to a more com 
owner, 

Management's hard-nosed stra 
vintage Brumback. While he earns ¢ 
mated $1.2 million a year, th 
® Brumback, 62, wears plain 
shirts and dark gray suits ar 
dains any hint of waste or exce 
is SO intent on repeating his 7 
victory in New York City th 
leagues have begun calling th 
strike “Charlie IL.” 

But some experts doub 
Brumback will prevail. “Mi 
ment has really overplayed it 
on this one,” says Lawrenc 
shel, research director of th 
nomic Policy Institute, a Wa 
ton think tank. For one thir 
Tribune strike lacked the st 
of that paper’s drivers, who 1 
crossed picket lines to preserve th 
crative contracts. 

The outcome is likely to be deci 
the struggle for the hearts of the s 
editorial workers and in pitched bat 
get the News to readers. If manag 
prevails, the Tribune Co. will have pr 
a blueprint for breaking even the mos 
erful and established unions. But if 
members hold out long enough to ps 
the paper, the company’s pugilistic p! 
phy is likely to be spurned by other n 
ers.in favor of the more conciliator 
now espoused by the Detroit autor 
A clear victory by either side in the 
battle is likely to help set the tone o 
relations in the 1990s. —By John Gre 
Reported by Christine Gorman/New Yo 
William McWhirter/Chicago 
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So many dealers, so few customers 


| Dangerous 
‘Curves Ahead 


As sales slide, Detroit 
braces for a bad patch 


he wintry wind of recession is begin- 

ning to batter Detroit. Car-dealer 
showrooms have become uncomfortably 
quiet in the past several weeks. Consum- 
ers are Staying away because of increas- 
ing layoffs, widespread credit tightening 
among banks and climbing gasoline 


prices. Detroit has tried to keep sales up | 


by discounting aggressively, but that has 
only hurt profits. When the Big Three 
posted their third-quarter earnings last 
week, the results were dismal. Ford's 
profits fell 79% from a year ago, to 
$101.7 million, its worst performance in 
eight years. Chrysler fared even worse, 
showing a $214 million loss, compared 
with a $331 million profit a year ago. 

The most startling report, however, 
came from General Motors. The world’s 
largest industrial company announced a 
$1.9 billion loss for the period, the larg- 
est quarterly deficit in automotive histo- 
ry. The red ink includes the one-time 
$2.1 billion cost of a huge restructuring 
project. GM will permanently close four 
obsolete factories and temporarily shut 
down 19 of its 29 assembly plants in the 
next two months. 

The action is part of GM’s campaign 
to concentrate operations in its most ef- 
ficient plants, most notably its new Sat- 
urn factory in Tennessee. “GM wants to 
begin the decade of the "90s with a clean 
slate,” says Scott Merlis, an analyst with 
the investment firm Morgan Stanley. 
The automaker's latest downsizing, 





which will eliminate an estimated 20,000 | 


jobs, drew no protest from the United 
Auto Workers. One reason is that the 
U.A.W.’s new contract with GM allows 








many workers who lose their jobs to get 
severance equal to as much as three 
years’ pay. s 


World of Business 
Robert Ball 


Eskimos Do Want Refrigerators 


f asked to name the world’s fastest-growing market for imported cars, few peo- 

ple would give the right answer: Japan. Over the past four years, imports of for- 
eign cars there have been rising at annual rates of around 35% in a generally stag- 
nant market. This year the Japanese will buy more than 230,000 foreign-made cars; 
by 1995 the number could double, accounting for 10% of total annual sales and 
about the same level of penetration as Japanese carmakers now have in Europe. 

What may be news to the driver in the street is no surprise to European auto 
manufacturers: they planned it that way. German car companies, in particular, 
have cashed in on the new opportunity, grabbing nearly two-thirds of the business. 
Volkswagen-Audi leads with expected sales of 60,000 cars this year, followed by 
BMW, which should hit 40,000. Mercedes, which sold 31,500 last year, will be close 
behind. For these companies, Japan is rapidly approaching the importance of the 
U.S. market. In fourth place in the Japanese market is a dark horse: Britain’s lack- 
luster Rover Group, with sales of more than 10,000 cars in 1989 and prospects of 
12,000 in 1990. 

All this is a far cry from the days when foreign cars faced a nearly insuper- 
able series of Japanese roadblocks between dock and dealer. The Japanese gov- 
ernment’s new open-door policy has lifted the discriminatory tax, insurance and 
inspection regulations 
that once hobbled sales. 
Some European car ex- 
ecutives even speak of 
“positive discrimination” 
from an officialdom that 
is eager to appear recep- 
tive. For boosting im- 
ports, BMW has won an 
award from the Ministry 
of Trade and Industry. 
Says Peter Woods, presi- 
dent of Rover Japan 
Ltd.: “It’s a great market, 
and we're all making 
massive progress.” 

Not so long ago, only 
gangsters and oddballs 
drove foreign cars in Ja- : esol : 
pan. Nowadays in Tokyo Dark horse: a Rover Japan Ltd. showroom 
showrooms, | car in 10 is 
an import. More than 300,000 Japanese drive Volkswagens; owners of the popular 
Golf model even have their own club. The import phenomenon signals a change in 
Japanese society toward greater individualism and more venturesome persona! 
taste, for the typical buyer of a foreign car is a 37-year-old salaried employee. The 
enthusiasm of young Japanese career women for the Rover Group's Mini has given 
that venerable model a new lease on life. 

According to Yasuto Mizoguchi, president of Volkswagen Asia, “European 
automobile quality has always been recognized in Japan.” The strong yen has 
helped bring prices within reach, but the European success is mainly due to hard 
work and heavy investment. BMW has gone furthest in putting down roots. It has 
built from scratch its own network of 120 dealerships and committed serious mon- 
ey to a big spare-parts center. At its vehicle-preparation facility, the imports are 
tuned and polished to the perfection that the finicky Japanese buyer demands. Says 
Hans-Peter Sonnenborn, president of BMW Japan: “Japanese customers are ex- 
tremely image-, service- and quality-oriented, but if you meet their requirements, 
they are very loyal.” Surveys show that 90% of foreign-car owners intend to buy the 
same make again. 

In short, for European carmakers Japan is becoming an export market like any 
other, only more so. Clearly a market in which a company can go from zero to a 
$1 billion-a-year business in less than a decade is worth the effort. And how are the 
U.S. companies doing in Japan? Not well. Total 1989 sales of the U.S. Big Three 
automakers combined were only about 3,500 more than Rover's. © 
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DEFENSE CONTRACTS 


An Oasis 
From Home 


To quench their thirst and 
stave off dehydration, U.S. 
troops in the 120°F Saudi Ara- 
bian desert must drink up to 8 
gal. of water a day. Much of the 
vital liquid comes from local 
bottled well water that is cum- 
bersome to transport. 


‘sea STOCK 
Even Cowboys 
Count Calories 


Texas longhorns went the way of 
cattle drives and frontier justice, 
right? Nope, pardner, 
they're back—in super- 
market meat depart- 
ments from Colorado 
to Texas. The breed is 
in demand again, 
thanks to Texas A&M 








In a move that will help 
wean soldiers from the plastic 
bottles, Milwaukee-based 
Aqua-Chem last’ month 
shipped Operation Desert 
Shield three state-of-the-art 
water-purification units with a 
total value of nearly $1 million. 
Each of the mobile units, 
which use a process called re- 
verse Osmosis to convert salt wa- 
ter or contaminated water to 
drinking water, can produce up 
to 3,000 gal. per hour un- 
der battlefield condi- 
; tions. Together the units 
7 can meet the needs of 
10,000 troops a day. 

Aqua-Chem sped 
= production and delivery 

of the purifiers, which 
were originally part of a 
$31 million, 98-unit or- 
der that the military 
placed with the firm in 
1987. The company 
plans to ship three more 
mobile units to the army 
next spring. a 
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The animals, named for their 
6-ft. horn spans, descended 
from Spanish and Mexican 
herds and became the basis of 
the U.S. cattle industry. Hardi- 
er and more adaptable than 
English cattle, the longhorns 
were able to walk hun- 
dreds of miles to fron- 
tier railheads. Now 
ranchers are making 
; plans to rapidly in- 
& crease the longhorn 
2 herd, which stands at 


research showing that about 200,000. Head 
longhorn meat is low- ‘em up; move ‘em 
er in saturated fats. Texastonghorn out! a 
MEDIA 


Faint Signal 
At FNN 


Financial News Network was an 
idea tailor-made for the money- 
mad 1980s: a cable-TV channel 
providing a constant stream of 
business programming and 
Wall Street statistics. Such up- 
scale, upbeat offerings as Mon- 
ey Talks and Power Profiles have 
attracted 35 million subscrib- 
ers. But as the economy slides 
into the nervous "90s, capital- 
ism’s live wire is having capital 


problems of its own. FNN has 
acknowledged that with $158 
million in debts and only $5 mil- 
lion in cash on hand, the net- 
work can no longer meet its op- 
erating expenses. Most of the 
debt is tied to the cost of leasing 
equipment for FNN:PRO, a data 
service launched in July that in- 
cludes delivery of FNN’s materi- 
al to stock-quote terminals. At 
the same time, FNN is losing 
viewers to NBC’s Consumer 
News and Business Channel, 
which has gathered 17 million 
viewers in the past year and a 
half. » 





Novelty creators Anita Dembiczak, Benson Zinbarg and young fa 


HIT PRODUCTS 


It’s Here: The 
Great Pumpkin 


What are round and orange, 
wear toothy grins and sit in the 
middle of front lawns across the 
U.S.? No, not pumpkins. 
They're Stuff-A-Pumpkins, 
giant plastic leaf bags with a 
jack-o’-lantern design. When 
filled to the brim with lawn rak- 
ings, the 260-gal. monsters 
seem large enough to devour a 
small child. A creation of Con- 
necticut-based Sun Hill Indus- 
tries, the Stuff-A-Pumpkin (re- 


rOYSs 


A Slap 
On the Wrist 


It looks like a 9-in. cloth- 








tail price: $3.98) is flying o 
shelves of K mart, Wal- 
and other bargain behem 
suddenly making the child 
chore of leaf raking such a 
job that even Bart Sim 
might volunteer. 

The Stuff-A-Pump 
popularity has promptec 
outbreak of plastic-bag 1] 
leaves and all. A Houston 
ily ended a string of such I 
by coating the bags with 
defying petroleum jelly. Be 
Zinbarg, Sun Hill’s pres 
and founder, safeguards 
own Stuff-A-Pumpkin 
weighing it down with bricl 


tation’s sharp edges cut a 
year-old girl. The real 

Wrap, which carries its nan 
the bracelet, was excluded 
the warning. This snappy } 
making some kids down 


covered ruler, but a quick | slaphappy. 


downward flick will 
send it curling 
around your wrist. 
And before you can 
say Slap Wrap, you 
are wearing the 
newest preteen 
craze. The bracelet’s 
manufacturer, Con- 
necticut-based Main 
Street Toy, sells 
nearly 500,000 a 
week (retail price: $2 
to $2.50). 
Consumer offi- 
cials in Connecticut 
urged retailers to re- 
call a cheap knock- 
off of the toy last 
month after the imi- 
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All wrapped up in the latest preteen fad 
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How to raise a 
child on $12 a 


month 


Here in America $12 a month will not even pay for 
school lunches. But overseas, $12 will work a miracle. 

For example, please take a close look at little Larni. 
Twelve dollars a month can change her life forever... 

..a life spent in a wooden shack, built on stilts, over a 
disease-infested swamp. And at night she gets a bowl of 
rice to eat and goes to sleep on a floor mat. 

Her only toys are a worn-out teddy bear and a ragged 
doll. Her secondhand dress is patched and too small for 
her. She desperately needs a better diet to build strong 
bones, medicine when she is sick, water that is not 
contaminated, and a chance to go to school. 

And all this can happen for only $12 a month! 

Will you help raise a child like Larni? 

This is a full sponsorship program—designed for 
Americans who are unable to send $20, $21, or even 
$22 a month to other sponsorship organizations. 


Here’s what you will receive: 

*a3 1/2" x 5" photograph of the child you are 
helping. 

* two personal letters from your child each year. 

* a complete Sponsorship Kit with your child’s case 
history and a special report about the country where 
your child lives. 

* regular issues of “Sponsorship News.” 

And if you wish, you can send the child you are 

helping special birthday and Christmas cards. 


All this for only $12 a month? 


Yes, because we work hard to reduce the cost without 
reducing the help that goes to the child you sponsor. 
Your $12 a month will provide so much” 

* emergency food, clothing and medical care. 

* a chance to attend school. 

* help for the child’s family and community with 

counseling on housing, agriculture, nutrition and 
other vital areas. 


Will you help raise a child? 


Here’s how you can become a sponsor: 

1, Fill out the coupon and tell us if you wish to 
sponsor a boy or girl and select the country of your 
choice. 

2. Or better yet, just mark an “X” in the “Emergency 
List” box, and we will assign a child to you that most 
urgently needs your love. 

3. Mail the coupon and your first $12 monthly 
payment to Children International. 

And then in just a few days, you will receive your 
child’s name, photograph and case history. And you will 
be on your way to an exciting adventure. 

May we hear from you? We believe our sponsorship 
program protects the dignity of a child and family, and 
at the same time provides Americans with a positive and 
beautiful way to help a needy youngster. 














At nightfall, Larni eats her bowl of rice and sleeps on a floor mat. She 
lives in a wooden shack, built on stilts, over a disease-infested swamp. 


r Sponsorship Application ~ 


FE] Yes, I wish to sponsor a child. Enclosed is my first 

P payment of $12. Please assign me a () Boy C) Girl 

| Country preference: (J India (0 The Philippines (> Thailand 
} Chile (J Honduras () Dominican Republic [ Colombia 

i . 

5 () Guatemala () Ecuador [) Holy Land Child 


é OR, choose a child who most needs my help from 
i your EMERGENCY LIST. 


y NAME : 
§. ADDRESS - —_ 
Bf city = 
STATE zIP 

















Please send me more information about sponsoring a child. 
I can’t sponsor a child now, but wish to make a 
contribution of $ 


Please forward your U.S. tax-deductible check, made payable to: 


: Children International. 


Joseph Gripkey, President 
2000 East Red Bridge Road ¢ Box 419413 
Kansas City, Missouri 64141 
A worldwide organization serving children since 1936. 
Financial report readily available upon request. 
Lema eee ee eee eee 





MEMOIR 
THE MIDEAST: 


hen I came to the 
White House in 
1981, I hoped to 
build on the 
peace process in 
the Middle East that had been 
started by Jimmy Carter at Camp 
David, where Egypt and Israel 
signed a treaty ending their 30- 
year state of war. I never had any 
illusions that it would be easy. Al- 
though we had moments of prog- 
ress, and at times we managed 
to bottle up at least temporarily 
the savagery that forever lies be- 
neath the sands of the Middle 
East, the region was still an ad- 
ders’ nest of problems when | 
moved out of the White House 
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REAGAN 


“AN AMERICAN LIFE” 


PART TWO 





INTO THE QUAGMIRE 


hostilities in the Middle East 
rael was becoming increasi 
concerned over attacks acros 
borders by Palestine Libera 
Organization terrorists base: 
Lebanon. Syrian forces, w 
had entered Lebanon in 197 
part of an Arab “peacekeepi 
force, were fighting in cer 
Lebanon’s Bekaa Valley with 
Phalange, a Christian militia. 
ter Syria started installing Sov 
made surface-to-air missile: 
Lebanon, we began hearing 
Isracl was thinking of inva 
southern Lebanon to att 
P.L.O. and Syrian installations 
i . In the late spring, Saudi / 
bia agreed to help Philip Hi 
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eight years later. And along —— 
the way, it had been the source 
of some of my Administration’s 
most difficult moments. 

During its final months, the Carter Administration had 
tentatively decided to sell Saudi Arabia several Airborne 
Warning and Control system (Awacs) aircraft—flying radar 
stations that can spot incoming aircraft and missiles and direct 
the launching of missiles. I decided to go ahead with the sale 
because I was told the planes would not materially change the 
balance of power in the Arab-Israeli conflict. | thought the 
Arab world would regard it as evenhanded 

Though Saudi Arabia had opposed the Camp David ac- 
cords, I thought it was important to strengthen ties with this 
relatively moderate Arab country. Not only were its oil exports 
essential to our economy, but like Israel, it wanted to resist So- 
viet expansionism in the region. In some ways, our interests in 
the Middle East coincided. The Saudis needed the friendship 
and, if necessary, the help of a great power in defending their 
oil ficlds. We wanted to keep the Soviets out of the region and 
keep Saudi Arabia from becoming another Iran. 

I also wanted to signal our allies and Moscow that the U.S. 
supported its friends and intended to exert an influence in the 
Middle East not just limited to our support of Israel. The 
AWACS Sale became a symbol to moderate Arab countries of 
our fairness and the strength of our commitment to them. Un- 
fortunately, it also became the symbol of what Israel and some 
of its supporters in Congress perceived as a betrayal, and they 
created a donnybrook in Congress that, I believed, we could 
not afford to lose. 

Just a few days after I moved into the White House, I start- 
ed getting calls and visits from leaders of American Jewish 
organizations and their supporters in Congress, opposing 
the sale. 

As the AWACs battle was heating up in Congress, so were 


“There were many, too many days like 
that when I was President.” 


mediate the dispute on the Sy 
and P.L.o. side. A miracle wot 
who never ceased to amaze 
Habib had come out of ret 
ment to serve as my special Mideast emissary. He negotiat 
cease-fire that held intermittently through most of the y 
even after the Israelis, flying U.S.-made planes, bombed a 
clear reactor under construction in Iraq in early June. 

Israeli Prime Minister Menachem Begin, who informe: 
of the attack only after the fact, said Israel had learned that 
Iraqi plant was to be used to produce fissionable material 
nuclear weapons for use against Israel. He said a French s! 
ment of “hot” uranium was to arrive soon, and if he had wai 
longer, he could not have ordered the bombing because ra 
tion would have drifted over Baghdad. 

“I can understand his fear but feel he took the wrong 
tion,” I wrote in the diary. “He should have told us and 
French. We could have done something to remove the thr 
However, we are not turning on Israel. That would be an it 
tation for the Arabs to attack. It’s time to raise h__ for a: 
tlement. We need a real push for a solid peace.” 

Some Cabinet members wanted me to lean hard on Ist 
because it had used U.S.-made weapons for offensive f 
poses. We sent a note to Israel criticizing the raid and dela 
shipment of several military aircraft as a show of our disp! 
sure; but I sympathized with Begin's motivations and priva' 
believed we should give him the benefit of the doubt. I had 
doubt that the Iraqis were trying to develop a nuclear weap 

In Congress the AWACS controversy came to a boil in e: 
September. Prime Minister Begin arrived in Washington ; 
urged us not to go ahead with the sale. Israel, he argued, \ 
owed everything the U.S. could do to preserve its securit 
wrote in my diary that night: “I told him how strongly we 
that the AWACs sale could help bring the Saudis into 
peacemaking process. I assured him that we were allies 
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SUMMER 1982—THE BOMBING OF BEIRUT 


“T phoned Begin with an angry demand for an end to the bloodletting. . . 
I told him it had to stop or our entire relationship was endangered.” 


that we would not let a risk to Israel be created. While he 
didn’t give up his objection, he mellowed. He said this was the 
warmest reception he'd ever had from a U.S. President. I think 
we're off to a good start in the difficult business of peace in the 
Middle East.” 

Almost immediately after he left the White House, Begin 
went to Capitol Hill and began lobbying very hard against the 
AWACS sale—after he had told me he wouldn't do that. I told 
the State Department to let Begin know that I didn’t like it and 
that he was jeopardizing the close relationship of our countries 
unless he backed off. He’d broken his word and I was angry. 


fter the tragic assassination of Anwar Sadat, the 

future of the Middle East became even murkier, 

while the clouds of war over Lebanon grew darker 

each day. Hosni Mubarak succeeded Sadat as 

President of Egypt, inheriting serious economic 
problems, isolation from the Arab world because of its accep- 
tance of Israel’s right to exist and the increasing ferment of 
fundamentalist Muslims. Once Egypt reclaimed the Sinai, it 
seemed possible he might renounce the Camp David accords, 
rejoin the Arab League and perhaps even re-establish the 
close ties with the Soviet Union forged under Sadat’s prede- 
cessor, Gamal Abdel Nasser. 

There was also a strong possibility that Begin, understand- 
ably worried about the new leadership in Cairo and the grow- 
ing P.L.O. military buildup in Lebanon, would decide that 
Israel's security was best served by going to war again with 
the Arabs. 

As a friend of both Israel and the moderate Arab states, I 
felt the U.S. was the only nation that could serve as middleman 
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in the quest for peace. Virtually all of the key players, except 
the Palestinian extremists and radical Muslim fundamental- 
ists, were looking to us to help find a solution. 

In December 1981, Isracl announced that it had annexed 
the strategically important Golan Heights, which it had taken 
from Syria during the 1967 war; this violated U.N. Resolution 
242. Meanwhile, Israel continued to establish settlements in 
the occupied territories, in defiance of world opinion. 

To signal our disapproval of the annexation, we shelved a 
memorandum of understanding that was to spell out details of a 
strengthened military partnership between our countries. Begin 
sent me an angry letter that said, “The people of Israel lived 
without the memorandum of understanding for 3,700 years, and 
will continue to live without it for another 3,700 years.” 

As these events were unfolding, we continued to receive 
what appeared to be credible reports from Israel that Begin, 
who believed in the biblical maxim of “an eye for an eye,” and 
his Defense Minister, Ariel Sharon, a bellicose man who 
seemed to be chomping at the bit to start a war, were preparing 
for a full-scale invasion of Lebanon against the P.L.O., waiting 
only for the slightest provocation to launch it 

Despite political pressure within Israel to abandon the 
agreement to transfer the Sinai to Egypt, the handover was 
completed on schedule on April 25, 1982. That morning, I 
telephoned Mubarak and Begin to congratulate them on 
this milestone. 

My heart went out to Begin. I had many difficulties with 
him, but he was an Israeli patriot devoted above all to the sur- 
vival of his country. He passionately believed that the ancient 
lands of the Israelites rightfully belonged to modern Israel. A 
survivor and nearly victim of the Holocaust, he knew the depth 
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of the hatred and vicious- 
ness that can be directed at 
Jews simply because they 
are Jews, and he had 
sworn, he once told me, to 
assure that no Jew’s blood 
was ever spilled again with 
impunity. 

Unfortunately, as soon 
as the Sinai was returned, 
things started unraveling 
in Lebanon. Radical ele- 
ments of the P.L.o. were 
waging terrorist attacks on 
Israel to provoke it into at- 
tacking Palestinians in 
Lebanon. This, the radi- 
cals believed, would lead 
to war, rally Arab and So- 
viet support, reduce the in- 
fluence in the p.L.o. of the 
more moderate Yasser 
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er planes to Jordan. W 
I said I wanted to cr 
“more Egypts’”—A 
countries willing to m 
peace with Israel—he 
grily said that was imp¢ 
ble, no other Arab s 
would do what Egypt 
done and recognize Isr: 
Underneath his 
compromising and c 
bative mood, I suspe 
Begin wanted to end 
fighting. The invasion 
taking a rising toll of Is1 
lives, and I suspected 
gin now believed that 
pugnacious Sharon hac 
tended his reach too 
Back in Israel, Begin 
dorsed our plan calling 
the elimination of 
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Arafat and destroy the 
Camp David process. We 


and Sharon that these rad- 
ical Palestinians were trying to manipulate them into war. They 
listened, but they did not hear. By early June, it was apparent 
that Israel had already decided to attack in Lebanon and was 
waiting only for an excuse. 

After an Israeli diplomat was critically wounded in London, 
Israel launched a full-scale invasion of Lebanon on June 6, in- 
forming us that its only goal was to drive P.L.o. forces 25 miles 
away from its border with Lebanon. Encountering little resis- 
tance, however, Aricl Sharon’s tanks and troops continued their 
advance, and he apparently decided that Israel now had a his- 
toric Opportunity to drive the P.L.o. from Lebanon. The Israel 
Defense Forces moved on Beirut, then engaged a new enemy 
with attacks on Syrian missile sites in the Bekaa Valley. 
Isracli pilots dealt a stunning defeat to the Syrian air force 
and its Soviet-built MiGs and knocked out dozens of Syrian 
missile sites. The Israclis were winning the war but plunging 
into a quagmire. 

Begin arrived in Washington on June 21 as Israeli planes, 
gunboats and artillery units were attacking the fringes of West 
Beirut in what appeared to be relentless and indiscriminate 
bombardment of neighborhoods filled with civilians who had 
no role in the dispute. Israel then cut off water and electricity 
to these neighborhoods, 
causing more hardship. 

When we shook hands, 
it was still “Menachem” 
and “Ron,” but our meet- 


“T had many difficulties with him, but he was an Israeli 
tried to persuade Begin patriot devoted above all to the survival of his country.” 





Look, Ma: No Hands 


P.L.O. fighters and all 
eign armies from Lebar 

Despite our appeal: 
restraint, the Israelis 
Aug. 12 opened a new and even more brutal 11-hour attac! 
civilian neighborhoods in Beirut that sickened me and othe 
the White House. I phoned Begin with an angry demand fo 
end to the bloodletting. Later I wrote, “I told him it had to: 
or our entire relationship was endangered. I used the word 
locaust’ deliberately and said the symbol of his country was 
coming ‘a picture of a seven-month-old baby with its a 
blown off.’ He told me he had ordered the bombing stopp« 
asked about the artillery fire. He claimed the P.L.o. had sta 
that and Israeli forces had taken casualties. Twenty minutes 
er, he called back to tell me he'd ordered an end to the bar 
and pleaded for our continued friendship.” 

The phone calls worked, at least briefly bringing a cessa 
to the slaughter in Beirut. 

I senta follow-up letter to Begin noting that with Habib: 
days away from wrapping up his package plan for departur 
the P.L.o. from Beirut, “Israeli air strikes, shelling and o 
military moves have stopped progress in the negotiations. Is 
li defense forces must stop these massive eruptions to any p 
ocation, Our entire future relations are at stake if these mili 
eruptions continue.” 

Begin replied the next day, telling me how offended he 
by the tone of my le 
after the two ph 
conversations: 

“T would have un 
stood perfectly well we 





ing had none of the glow of 
the previous one. I told 
him that no matter how 
villainous the attack on Is- 
racl’s diplomat in London 
had been, it had not given 
Israel cause to unleash its 
brutal attack on Beirut. 
Begin wouldn’t give an 
inch. He claimed that the 
invasion was justified by 
the P.L.o. shelling of Israe- 
li villages from Lebanon; 
then he went on the coun- 
terattack, protesting a 
pending U.S. sale of fight- 
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‘ve been criticized for what some people call a “hands-off” 
management style. But the criticism has come from people 
who don’t understand how we operated. 

I don’t believe a Chief Executive should supervise every detail 
of what goes on in his organization. He (or she) should set broad 
policy and general ground rules, tell people what he wants them 
to do, then Iet them do it; he should make himself available so 
that if there is a problem, policies can be fine-tuned. But I don’t 
think he should peer constantly over the shoulders of those in 
charge of a project and tell them every few minutes what to do. 

That's the cornerstone of good management: set clear 
goals and appoint good people to help you achieve them. 
Don’t interfere, but if somebody drops the ball, intervene and 
make a change. . 
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written after our first | 
in which you voiced a1 
and in which you also 

me personally and dec 
especially through the 
of the word ‘holocaust 
which | know some {| 
which may be unknow 
my fellow man. But z 
the second conversat 
you ended it with 

words, ‘Menachem, 
lom [peace]. How cz 
have shalom of mind | 
ing now read your wri 
message?” 
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During the next two 
wecks, Habib finally got all 
sides to agree on a new 
cease-fire, withdrawal of 
the P.L.O. guerrillas from 
Lebanon and the subse- 
quent withdrawal of Syrian 
and Israeli armies. At the 
request of Lebanese lead- 
ers, L agreed to send a con- 
tingent of Marines to Bei- 
rut for three or four weeks 
as part of a multinational 
peacekeeping force that 
would help supervise the 
departure of P.L.o. forces. 

With the shooting 
stopped, George Shultz 
and I saw a possible golden 
Opportunity to make a 
fresh start. We decided to 
offer the framework for a 
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forth a vision of eternal 
peace, where we devel- 
oped a rather rich civiliza- 
tion which we took with us 
in our hearts and in our 
minds on our long global 
trek for over 18 centuries 
and with it we came back 
home. 

“Mr. President, you de- 
clare that you will not sup- 
port the creation of a Pal- 
estinian state in Judea, 
Samaria and the Gaza dis- 
trict. The Palestinian state 
will rise of itself the day Ju- 
dea and Samaria are given 
to Jordanian jurisdiction; 
then in no time, you will 
have a Soviet base in the 
heart of the Middle East. 
Under no circumstances 
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new peace initiative. 
We knew Israel would 


shall we accept such a pos- 


“We tried to persuade Begin and Sharon that radical sibility ever arising which 


oppose creation of an in- — Palestinians were trying to manipulate them into war,” “ould endanger our very 


dependent Palestinian na- 
tion next to it on the West Bank and in Gaza (as would some 
Arab countries fearful of a strong Palestinian state). But we be- 
lieved that peace would never come to the Middle East as long 
as the occupied territories remained under the permanent po- 
litical control of Israel. We believed that the Palestinians in 
these areas had to be given freedom, self-determination and 
self-government, and that the best way of accomplishing this 
was through some sort of political association with Jordan un- 
der which the Palestinians would have self-rule and autonomy, 
perhaps like an American state. 

Thus, we believed that the solution lay in what came to be 
known as the “land for peace” option: Israel’s withdrawal, un- 
der provisions of U.N. Security Council Resolution 242, from 
Gaza and most of the West Bank and an undivided Jerusalem, 
in exchange for peace and the Arabs’ acceptance of its right to 
exist. Without Israel agreeing to “land for peace,” I don’t think 
there will ever be peace in the Middle East. 

I planned to announce our new Middle East peace initiative 
on Sept. 1, 1982. Expecting Begin to look unfavorably on any 
proposal that called on Israel to give up any part of the West 
Bank and its claim to all of Jerusalem, I sent him a letter meant 
to supplement a more detailed briefing to be given to him by our 
excellent ambassador in 
Israel, Samuel Lewis. 

The Israeli Cabinet 
wasted no time in rejecting 
my proposal, and Begin’s 





A Clash of Cultures 


existence.” 

As the summer of 1982 came to an end, the agreement 
worked out by Habib seemed to be succeeding. Along with 
troops from France and Italy, our Marines had evacuated more 
than 10,000 p.L.o, combatants from Beirut and were themselves 
preparing to leave Lebanon. | did not realize that the worst was 
yet to come. 

On Sept. 14, a bomb destroyed a building in Beirut where 
the President-elect of Lebanon, Bashir Gemayel, was giving a 
speech. Four days later, as my diary reminds me, “In Beirut, 
Christian Phalange militia entered a Palestine refugee camp 
and massacred men, women and children. The Israelis did noth- 
ing to prevent or halt it. It was a sad day and one which may very 
well set our peace efforts back.” 

I wrote in my diary: 

“Sept. 19: I attended meeting in the morning re the Beirut 
massacre. I told our group we should go for broke. 

“Let's tell the people we are at the request of the Lebanese 
sending the multinational force back in. Italy has agreed and we 
believe the French will too. We are asking the Israclis to leave 
Beirut. We are asking Arabs to intervene and persuade Syrians 
to leave Lebanon at which time we'll ask Israelis to do likewise. 

“Sept. 28: Cap W. signed order for Marines to go ashore 
Wednesday a.m. Israelis 
will withdraw to south of 
the airport; Marines will be 
stationed at the airport.” 

But the Israelis were 





reply to my letter was 
blunt: “What some call the 
West Bank, Mr. President, 
is Judea and Samaria, and 
the simple historic truth 
will never change. There 
are cynics who will deride 
history; they may continue 
their derision as they wish, 
but I will stand by the 
truth. And the truth is: 
Millennia ago, there was a 
Jewish kingdom of Judea 
and Samaria where our 
kings knelt to God, where 
our prophets brought 





I n May 1981 the Prince of Wales came to the White House for 
an informal visit prior to a dinner the following evening. 
When Prince Charles arrived in the Oval Office, a steward 
asked him whether he wanted coffee or tea. He asked for tea, 
and a tray was set beside him. 

After a few minutes, I noticed the prince was staring rather 
quizzically into his cup, and I thought he seemed a little trou- 
bled. He just kept holding the cup up and looking into it, then 
eventually put it down without drinking anything. Finally, it 
dawned on me: he had been given a cup containing a tea bag. | 
thought, well, maybe he had never seen one before. 

After my discovery, I decided to keep quiet, but | asked him 
about it the following night. “I just didn’t know what to do with 
the little bag,” he said. a 
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now adamantly against 
leaving Beirut because 
they feared the P.L.o. 
might then return to Leba- 
non. In early December, 
Habib and I had lunch in 
my study. The Middle East 
was so unpredictable and 
explosive, Habib said, that 
unless all foreign forces 
withdrew as quickly as pos- 
sible, Palestinian extrem- 
ists would gain credibility 
and strengthen the hand of 
the radicals and their Is- 
lamic allies. 
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I instructed Habib on his return to the Middle East to again 
tell Begin that Israel's intransigence might cost it its special re- 
lationship with America. King Hussein of Jordan, meanwhile, 
acknowledged during a Washington visit that there were two 
sides to the Israeli-Arab conflict and indicated he was anxious 
to work with us to achieve a solution all parties could accept. “I 
really like him,” I wrote in the diary later. “He is our hope to 
lead the Arab side and the p.L.o. in negotiating with the Israelis. 
He has some problems to keep the trust of other Arab states, 
and right now Israel is proving difficult. I told King Hussein that 
we'd go all out to bring peace in the Middle East and we'd stand 
by Jordan.” 

During the winter and early spring of 1982-83 we contin- 
ucd trying to persuade Begin to withdraw Israeli forces so that 
work on the broader peace process could resume and mem- 
bers of the multinational force could go home. But he insisted 
Israel had to keep its troops in Lebanon or risk losing the ad- 
vantage it had gained over the P.L.O. and Syria in a war that 
had cost hundreds of Israeli casualties. The Soviets, mean- 
while, responded to Israel’s crushing defeat of Syrian forces 
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and their Soviet-built weapons by sending the Syrians t 
most modern arms. 

We agreed that Israel had reason to be concerned about 
safety of Israelis living near its northern border. But Ha 
George Shultz and I constantly reassured Begin that if Is 
pulled its forces out of Lebanon, the U.S. would not allow | 
be disadvantaged. Begin wouldn't move. This left my peace 
tiative in limbo. 

Throughout that long winter and early spring, I continue 
get nowhere. I suspect Begin’s resolve was stiffened by his cc 
dence that Congress would ensure that the U.S. would neve! 
duce its support of Israel, as well as by my own oft-stated c 
mitment to always stand by Israel. 

In February 1983, after a judicial panel asserted that A 
Sharon had been indirectly responsible for the massacres at 
Palestinian refugee camps, he resigned as Israel’s Defense N 
ister and was succeeded by Moshe Arens, the Israeli amba: 
dor in Washington. I hoped this would help get the peace f 
cess started again. 

When Lebanon’s Foreign Minister visited Washington | 
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Commonsense 
Economics 


{ arrived in the White House as the 
country was experiencing what many 
called its greatest economic emergency 
since the Depression: double-digit in- 
flation, high unemployment and 
a prime-interest rate of 21.5%, 
the highest since the Civil War. 

I believed that policies of the 
Federal Government reaching 
back for decades were mostly re- 
sponsible. I wanted to begin re- 
versing those mistakes, and now 
I had a chance. My advisers and 
I had begun working on a recov- 
ery plan the first day after the 
election. The morning after In- 
auguration Day, we began im- 
plementing the plan. 

Its basis was tax reform. I 
have always thought of govern- 
ment as a kind of organism with 
an insatiable appetite for mon- 
ey, whose natural state is to 
grow forever unless you do 
something to starve it. By cut- 
ting taxes, I wanted not only to 
stimulate the economy but also 
to curb the growth of government and 
reduce its intrusion into the economic 
life of the country. 

Excessive tax rates were at the 
heart of the problem. In the 14th cen- 
tury a Muslim philosopher named Ibn 
Khaldun said of taxes in ancient Egypt: 
“At the beginning of the dynasty, tax- 
ation yields a large revenue from small 
assessments, At the end of the dynasty, 
taxation yields a small revenue from 
large assessments.” When rates were 


low, revenue was great; when rates 
were high, revenue was low, 

During the 1980 campaign, several 
economists claimed credit for invent- 
ing the principles of supply-side eco- 
nomics, which they said I then adopted 
as the basis for my program. That 
wasn’t true, 

At Eureka College my major was 





REAGAN AND CO-STARS IN 1949 FROLIC 
“IT was in the 94% tax bracket.” 


economics, but my own experience in 
Hollywood taught me more about 
practical economic theory than I ever 
learned in a classroom or from an 
economist. My views on tax reform did 
not spring from what people called 
supply-side economics. 

At the peak of my career at Warner 
Bros., I was in the 94% tax bracket; af- 
ter a certain point, I received only 6¢ of 
each dollar I earned, and the govern- 
ment got the rest. The irs took such a 
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big chunk of my earnings that after a 
while I began asking myself whether it 
was worth it to keep on taking work. 
Something was wrong with a system 
like that. Incentive to work goes down. 
You don’t say, “I’ve got to do more pic- 
tures.” You say, “I’m not gonna work 
for 6¢ on the dollar.” And if I decided 
to do one less picture, that meant other 
people at the studio wouldn't 
work as much either. 

The same principle applied 
to people in all tax brackets, 
What worker jumps at overtime 
when Uncle Sam is going to take 
60% or more of his extra pay? 
And the principle applies as well 
to corporations and small busi- 
nesses, When government con- 
fiscates half or more of their 
profits, owners and managers 
try to avoid taxes by looking for 
loopholes that contribute noth- 
ing to the growth of our econo- 
my. Their companies don’t grow 
as fast, they invest less in new 
plant and equipment, and they 
hire fewer people. 

Any system that penalizes 
success is wrong. Any system 
that discourages work, discour- 
ages productivity, discourages 
economic progress, is wrong. 

If, on the other hand, you reduce 
tax rates and allow people to spend 
or save more, they'll have more in- 
centive to work hard, and money they 
earn will add fuel to the great economic 
machine that energizes our national 
progress. The result: more prosperity 
for all—and more revenue for 
government. 

A few economists call this supply-side 
economics. I callitcommonsense. # 
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If 25% of all high school students drop out every year, what can American corporations do about it? 


not compete with 
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national defense, 


computer technologies and artificial intelligence, Xerox is creating education programs to train the so-called 
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spring, I told him that until all 
foreign troops withdrew, out 
Marines would remain. He said 
that it had been his experience 
with American Presidents that 
they at first seemed willing to 
tackle the problems of Leba- 
non, but that they “advanced so 
far and then retreated.” I told 
him I didn’t have a reverse gear. 

In late March, Israel began 
sending conciliatory signals, in- 
dicating it was willing to with- 
draw from Lebanon under rea- 
sonable terms. But we soon 
learned, tragically, that many 
people in the Middle East did 
not want peace, at least not as 
long as it entailed accepting Is- 
rael’s right to exist 

On April 18, Nancy and | 
were awakened before dawn by 
a call informing me that a ter 
rorist’s car bomb had just ex- 
ploded at our embassy in Bei- 
rut, killing scores of Americans 
and Lebanese. Shi‘ite Muslim 
fundamentalists from Iran took 
credit for the barbarous act 
“Lord forgive me for the hatred 
I feel for the humans who can 
do such a cruel but cowardly 
deed,” I wrote in my diary. Five 
days later, I was at Andrews Air 
Force Base when the bodies of 
16 Americans came home 
There were many, too many 
days like that when I was 
President 

George Shultz suggested 


that he go to the Middle East to attempt to breathe new life into 
the peace process. George worked out an agreement under 
which Israel promised to withdraw from Lebanon simulta- 
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U.S. MARINE IN BEIRUT 


“T believed in and still believe in 


the policy and decisions that originally sent 


the Marines to Lebanon.” 


neously with Syrian forces. He also got Lebanon to agree tothe —_ ever spent. 


establishment near its southern border of a security zone to pro 


tect northern Israeli settlements 


Then Syria, apparently emboldened by its new Russian arms 
and thousands of new Soviet “advisers,” began sending signals 
his meant that the hard-won 


that it would not leave Lebanon 





Shultz and Robert C. 
= (“Bud”) McFarlane, who had 
succeeded Habib as special 
¢ Mideast envoy, tried vainly into 
s the early fall of 1983 to per- 
z Suade Syria to leave. Syrian and 
Isracli forces remained en- 
trenched, while old feuds be- 
tween Lebanese Christians and 
Muslims began to erupt in an 
increasingly bitter civil war 

Throughout September, our 
Marines came under increasing 
fire from the hills above their 
position at the Beirut airport, 
After each Marine was killed, | 
telephoned his parents. They 
were difficult, terrible calls to 
make. One father asked me 
“Are we in Lebanon for any 
reason worth my son’s life?” 

I gulped and said yes. “No 
words I can say can ever make 
up for the loss of your son, but 
perhaps you might find a little 
comfort in knowing that your 
son died while he was living up 
to the finest traditions of his 
country and the Marine Corps 
America is a country whose 
people have always believed we 
had a special responsibility to 
try to bring peace and democra- 
cy to others in the world. And 
brave men and women have al- 
ways been willing to give up 
their lives in the defense of 
freedom, and that’s what our 
Marines are doing in the Mid- 
dle East.” 


On Oct, 22, 1983, Nancy and I flew to Georgia for a golfing 
weekend. I was looking for a couple of days of relaxation, 
but they turned out to be as unrelaxing as any weekend I've 


Shortly after 4 a.m. Saturday, Bud McFarlane, whom I had 


named my new National Security Adviser four days earlier, 


agreement between Lebanon and Israel couldn't be implement- days from then 
\t about 2:30 a.m. Sunday, Bud called again. A suicide 
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ed either 


_ The Witching 
| Hour 


month or so after I became Presi 
A dent, House Speaker Tip O'Neill 
and a few others came to dinner. Nancy 
had already made a lot of progress in 
renovating the White House, and Tip 
said, “You know, I have been in and 
out of this place for 27 years, and I have 
never seen it look as beautiful 


It was a warm, pleasant evening, 
and by the time it was over, I thought 
I'd made a friend. But a day or two lat- 
er, I read a story in which Tip really lit 
into me because he didn’t like the eco- 
nomic-recovery program and some of 
the spending cuts I proposed. Some of 
his remarks were pretty nasty. 

I was not only surprised but also a 
little hurt. I called him and said, “Tip, I 
just read in the paper what you said 
about me. I thought we had a pretty 
fine relationship going.” 
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called and said it was urgent that I meet with him and George 
Shultz. In robe and pajamas, I listened to them explain the situ- 
ation in Grenada that was to lead to our rescue operation a few 


“Or buddy,” Tip said, “that’s poli 


tics, After 6 o’clock we can be friends, 
but before 6, it’s politics.” 

Four years later, after | had won a 
second term, Tip made a point of telling 
me during the traditional Inaugural 
lunch with Congressmen that he was 
very much aware of the fact that I had 
received 59% of the vote. I hoped that 
was a signal that he'd be more agreeable 
the second time around, but it didn’t 
work out that way. As far as he was con- 
cerned, it still wasn’t 6 o'clock. s 
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bomber had just driven a truck- 
load of dynamite past our sen- 
tries and smashed into the Ma- 
rine barracks at the Beirut 
airport. The first reports said at 
least 100 Marines had been 
killed. 

On Monday, Oct. 24, the 
full magnitude of the catastro- 
phe became apparent. In all, 
241 servicemen had died as 
they slept. Two miles away, 
and two minutes after the blast 
at the airport, 58 French mem- 
bers of the multinational force 
had been killed by a second 
car bomb. 

In the profound sadness 
that fell over the whole country 
after the Beirut bombing, I had 
to decide what to do next in 
Lebanon. Not surprisingly, 
there was new pressure in Con- 
gress to leave that country. 

I believed in and still be- 
lieve in the policy and decisions 
that originally sent the Marines 
to Lebanon. The central gov- 
ernment of Lebanon had all but 
wasted away. Our policy was 
based on the expectation that 
the Lebanese army would sub- 
due the militias of rival Muslim 
and Christian groups and re- 
establish the central govern- 





OCT. 23, 1983—ATTACK ON THE MARINE BARRACKS 





ries of internecine strife 
almost pathological hatre 
Israel, was as serious about 
porting our peace effort 
King Fahd of Saudi Arabia 
King Hussein of Jordan 
they were. 

In any case, Israel wou 
budge; and Syria, with its 
Soviet weapons, was gro 
more arrogant than ever an 
jected several proposals ai 
at getting them out of Leba 

As 1984 began, it was 
coming clearer that the civi 
into which we had been dra 
reluctantly was likely to g 
for an extended period. A: 
sniping and shelling of 
camp continued, I gave a1 
der to evacuate all the Ma’ 
to ships anchored off Leba 
At the end of March, the : 
of the Sixth Fleet and the 
rines who had fought to 
peace in Lebanon moved « 
other assignments. 

We had to pull out. Our 
icy wasn’t working. We cou 
stay there and run the ris 
another suicide attack on 
Marines. I’m not sure hov 
could have anticipated the 
tastrophe at the Marine 
racks. Perhaps we didn’t ar 
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ment’s control while the multi- 
national force helped maintain 
order. 

But the Lebanese army sim- 
ply wasn't strong enough, nor 
did we realize until too late that many of its members didn’t 
have the will to fight their countrymen, especially those with 
similar religious beliefs, We also had not recognized that when 
our Marines took over the job of keeping open Beirut’s civilian 
airport, they were placed in a wide-open space where they were 
vulnerable to snipers in the surrounding hills. 


he price we had to pay in Beirut was so great, the 

tragedy at the barracks was so enormous, and the 

virulent problems of Lebanon were so intractable 

that it wasn't possible to continue with the policy 

that had put our Marines in Lebanon without taking 
a second look at it. In the weeks after the bombing, I believed 
the last thing we should do was turn tail and leave. That would 
say to terrorists that all it took to change American foreign poli- 
cy was to murder some Americans 

If we walked away, we'd also be giving up on the moral com- 
mitment to Israel that had originally sent our Marines to Leba- 
non. We'd be saying that the sacrifice of those Marines had 
been for nothing. We'd be inviting the Russians to supplant the 
U.S. as the most influential superpower in the Middle East. The 
biggest winner would be Syria, a Soviet clicnt. 

I still believed it was essential to continue working with 
moderate Arabs to find a solution to the Middle East's problem 
and that we should make selective sales of American weapons 
to the moderate Arabs as proof of our friendship. In this I was 
constantly frustrated by strong resistance from Isracl’s support- 
ers in Congress. At the same time, I was beginning to have 
doubts whether the Arab world, with its ancient rivalries, centu- 


“Sending the Marines to Beirut 
was the source of my greatest regret and 
my greatest sorrow as President.” 


ciate fully enough the hz 
and the complexity of the f 
lems that make the Middle 
such a jungle. Perhaps the 
of a suicide bomber commi 
mass murder to gain instant entry to paradise was so forei 
us that it did not create in us the concern for the Marines’ s 
that it should have. 

In any case, sending the Marines to Beirut was the sour 
my greatest regret and my greatest sorrow as President. 

In the months and years that followed, our experien 
Lebanon led to our adoption of a set of principles to g 
America in the application of military force abroad, and I w 
recommend it to future Presidents. Among the principles: 
1) The U.S. should not commit its forces to military action « 
seas unless the cause is vital to our national interest. 

2) If the decision is made to commit our forces to cor 
abroad, it must be done with the clear intent and support n 
ed to win. It should not be a halfway or tentative commitn 
and there must be clearly defined and realistic objectives. 
3) Before we commit our troops to combat, there must be 
sonable assurance that the cause we are fighting for and th 
tions we take will have the support of the American people 
Congress. (The Vietnam War had turned into such a tra 
because military action had been undertaken without suffi 
assurances that the American people were behind it.) 

4) Even after all these other tests are met, our troops shou 
committed to combat abroad only as a last resort, when no « 
choice is available. 

After the Marines left Beirut, we continued a searcl 
peace and a diplomatic solution to the problems in the Mi 
East. But the war in Lebanon grew even more violent, the A 
Israeli conflict became more bitter, and the Middle East co 
ued to be a source of problems for me and our country. 
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The philosophy which drives 
our 16,000-person, 
$2.7 billion R@D department... 
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Io Hitachi, the true measure of a corporation 
cannot be found on the financial pages or a balance 
sheet 

Rather, the true measure of a com any’s worth 
Is Its Commitment to enhance the seals of life 

Few corporations can compare with Hitachi in 
this regard 

Our 16,000-person R&D department creates 
technologies that directly affect the lives of people 
everywhere 

We're involved in the development of a vast 





range of medical diagnostic equipment Hydroelec 
tric and thermal power plants Computers, semicot 
ductors and locomotives Scientific research and 
analyses instruments. As well as consumer 
electronics, new materials and telecommunication 
systems. 

With 33 research laboratories located in Japar 
Europe and the United States. R&D is the lifebloo« 
of Hitachi. It’s the reason we're the ninth largest 
corporation in the world. With 290,000 employee: 
pa 172 offices in 34 countries 
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Hitachi is a people company in other ways, too 
Our recently established GREEN Center 


(Global Resources, Environment & Energy System 
Center) will soon join the battle to solve such 
problems as acid rain, the greenhouse effect and 


ozone depl ion. Even more, we accept some 50 
foreign researchers every year to work at our 
research laboratories. The international exchange 
of information that takes place leads to technologi- 
cal advances and stimulates further discussion 
among the academic community 


...centers on a very important 





> breadth and scope of Hitachi is deep 
indeed. Our products are found in offices, stores, 
factories, hospitals and homes around the world. 

And with a people-oriented philosophy, Hitachi 
will continue to grow and secure a place as a citizen 
of the world. Creating products and technologies 
that make the lives of people everywhere better 
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The truth is, every individual 
and business insured by 
defrauded insurance 
companies pay in higher 

oremiums. The total cost is 

1undreds of millions of 
dollars every year, by con- 
servative estimates 

The CNA Insurance Com- 

panies and our independent 
agents both work hard to 








control this cost by combating 
fraud. Our Special Investiga- 
tions Unit probes and 

yrosecutes suspicious Claims. 

ast year, the unit saved more 
than $25 million in fraudulent 
and inflated claims 

Fighting fraudulent claims 

is one more way CNA fulfills 
its commitment to keep 
insurance affordable. 


Ask your independent 
agent about CNA. 
CNA provides property casualty, life/health and employee 
benefits insurance. Independent agents who represent CNA 
are listed in the Yellow Pages. 


INSURANCE FROM 


For All the Commitments You Make* 


CNA Insurance Companies/CNA Plaza/Chicago, iL 60685 
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IRAN-CONTRA: RIDING A ROLLER COASTER 


ong before I entered the Oval Office, I had adopted 

a very simple philosophy regarding what we as a na- 

tion should do if an American were held captive 

abroad: whenever one of our citizens, even the least 

among us, through no fault of his or her own, was de- 
nied the right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, it was 
up to the rest of us to do everything we could to restore those 
rights, wherever it took us, anywhere in the world. It was a poli- 
cy I followed for eight years as President. 

Following the example set by Iran, the barbarian Hizbal- 
lah—the Shi'ite Party of God in Lebanon—had turned the 
systematic kidnapping and torture of innocent Americans 
into an instrument of war. No problem was more frustrating 
for me than trying to get the hostages home. Almost every 
morning at my national security briefings, | began by asking, 


WIHOVWNHOS THM 


FREED HOSTAGES WEIR, JENCO AND JACOBSEN 





cials sent information that, they said, showed that the Iranians 
to whom they were talking opposed terrorism. We had great re- 
spect for Israel’s intelligence abilities. 

Once we had information that we could trust the people in 
Iran, I didn’t have to think 30 seconds about saying yes. | was 
told the few missiles would not significantly change the balance 
in Iran’s war with Iraq, so I said, O.K., one small shipment from 
Israel to allow the Israelis to prove they were talking with the 
highest levels of the U.S. government. But I said the Iranians 
had to use their influence to get our hostages freed. Israel 
promised to abort the sale if it became apparent the hostages 
were not going to be released. 

Only hours after the shipment was made, the Rev. Benjamin 
Weir, an American held hostage in Beirut for 16 months, was 
released. We were told the release of the other hostages had 
been delayed but it was just a matter 
of time. 

On Dec. 5, 1985, Bud McFarlane 
presided over his last briefing as my 
National Security Adviser, and John 
Poindexter, formerly Bud’s deputy, 
took over. Two days later, | wrote in 
my diary: 

“Saturday, Dec. 7, Pearl Harbor 
Day: Had a meeting on the complex 
plan which could return our hostages 
and help some officials in Iran who 
want a better relationship with us. It 
calls for Israel selling some weapons 
to Iran, As they are delivered our hos- 
tages will be released. We then sell Is- 
racl replacements for the delivered 
weapons. None of this is a gift. The 
Iranians pay cash. So does Israel. 

“George Shultz, Cap [Weinber- 
ger] and Don [Regan] are opposed, 





“Almost every morning at my national security briefings, I began by 
asking, ‘Any progress on getting the hostages out of Lebanon?’ ”’ 


“Any progress on getting the hostages out of Lebanon?” 

On July 17, 1985, recovering in Bethesda Naval Medical 
Center from surgery to remove a cancerous growth from my co- 
lon, I recorded an event in my diary that was to mark the begin- 
ning of what became known as the Iran-contra affair: “Some 
strange soundings are coming from some Iranians. Bud M. will 
be here tomorrow to talk about it. It could be a breakthrough on 
getting our seven kidnap victims back.” 

National Security Adviser Bud McFarlane informed me that 
representatives of Israel had contacted him secretly to pass on 
information from a group of moderate, politically influential 
Iranians. They were disenchanted members of Iran’s govern- 
ment who wanted to establish a quiet relationship with U.S. 
leaders as a prelude to re-establishing formal relations after the 
Ayatullah Khomeini died. To demonstrate their sincerity, the 
Iranian moderates had offered to persuade the Hizballah ter- 
rorists to release our seven hostages. I don’t recall feeling that 
the proposal seemed carth shattering. O.K., I said, we would 
send a team to confer with the Israelis. 

The Israelis said the Iranians wanted us to permit Israel to 
sell a small number of TOW antitank missiles to the moderate 
Iranians; this would demonstrate that the Israelis had connec- 
tions with high U.S. officials. Until then, nothing had been said 
about weapons. My first reply was: No, we don’t do business 
with countries that sponsor terrorism. But then the Israeli offi 
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Congress has imposed a law on us that 
we can’t sell Iran weapons or sell any 
other country weapons for resale to 
Iran. George also thinks this violates 
our policy of not paying off terrorists. I claim the weapons are for 
those who want to change the government of Iran and no ransom 
is being paid. No direct sale would be made by us to Iran.” 

Two of my Cabinet members whom I admired most, Cap 
Weinberger and George Shultz, never got along well togeth- 
er. There was always a little chill, a tension between them. 
But almost from the day Bud McFarlane brought us the pro- 
posal for arms sales to Iran, George and Cap were united 
against it. They warned me against any arrangement that 
might be interpreted as linking the shipment of arms with cf- 
forts to free the hostages. They didn’t argue that the plan in- 
volved a swap of arms for hostages, but they contended that 
if information about it ever leaked out (and George insisted 
that it would), it would be made to look as if we were. 

There were probably always a few questions in my mind 
about the reliability of the people we were dealing with. Still, 
they had managed to get out one hostage, and since we had 
made our connection with them, the Hizballah had committed 
no major terrorist acts against Americans. 

So I decided to proceed, despite a deep division within the 
Cabinet and staff: Attorney General Ed Meese, C1A Director Bill 
Casey and especially John Poindexter, who became principal 
manager of the initiative after McFarlane retired, argued for go- 
ing ahead. Cap Weinberger and George Shultz argued forcefully 
that I was wrong—Shultz especially—but I put my foot down. 
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That spring Bud McFarlane made 
his now notorious secret mission to 
Tehran, which turned out to be a heart- 
breaking disappointment when the Ira 
nian contacts suddenly upped the ante 
to an unacceptable level. Then in late 
July 1986, Father Lawrence Jenco, for- 
mer head of Catholic Relief Services in 
Lebanon, was released. 


It was a roller-coaster ride, but I 
still felt good about the initiative. 
John Poindexter said Father Jenco’s 
release had been arranged by the 
same Iranians and Israelis who had 
brought out the Rev. Weir from Bei- 
rut the previous September. He said 
the same group expected to arrange 
the release of all the hostages 
shortly 

After Father Jenco’s release, Bill 
Casey and the Nsc staff suggested 
we authorize a small additional ship- 
ment of spare missile parts to the 
Iranian military forces as a demon- 
stration of goodwill and gratitude. If 
we didn’t, Casey said, our principal 
contact in the Iranian government 
might lose face and even be execut- 
ed by those in Iran who were op- 
posed to what he was doing. He also said one or more of the re- 
maining hostages might be killed. I authorized this additional 
shipment. 

In the weeks after the release of Father Jenco, three more 


Americans were kidnapped in Beirut, not by the same faction of 


the Hizballah but by another terrorist group. On the plus side, 
the Nsc opened up what seemed to be a promising second chan- 
nel with a relative of a high-level Iranian official who wanted 
better U.S.-Iranian relations. The young man was brought se- 
cretly to the U.S. for talks. John Poindexter told me the official 
had asked his relative to bring back signed photographs of me 
and other gifts, including a Christian Bible. At John’s request, I 
signed the Bible and inscribed what I was told was one of the of- 
ficial’s favorite verses. 

In early November, a third American hostage, David Jacob- 
sen, was freed in Beirut, and his captors promised to release the 
last two hostages they held, Terry Anderson and Thomas Suth- 
erland, within 48 hours. The day after Jacobsen was freed, Nov. 
3, a magazine in Beirut published a story asserting that America 
was trading arms for hostages. 

Pretty soon every newspaper and television station in Amer- 
ica was repeating the same 
erroneous report, that I 
not only had traded arms 
for hostages but had been 











GEORGE SHULTZ COUNSELS REAGAN AS MC FARLANE AND REGAN LISTEN 





“I decided to proceed, despite a deep division within the Cabinet. 
Shultz argued forcefully that I was wrong... but I put my foot dow 


“We did not, repeat, did not trade weapons or anything els 
hostages, nor will we.” 

On Nov. 20, George Shultz said Poindexter had misle 
about the weapons shipments. I wrote in the diary, “I fe: 
may be getting ready to say, ‘Either someone else is firec 
quit.’ ” 

George Shultz, a man of the highest integrity, mad 
wonder if there were things about the initiative I didn’t | 
about. The next day I asked Ed Meese to come to the V 
House. Ed said some of his people had found inconsistenc 
things we had been saying, based on Poindexter’s rem 
about the weapons shipments to Iran. I asked him to spen 
weekend looking into the matter. 

At 4:30 Monday afternoon, Ed Meese and Don R 
brought me a bombshell: one of Ed’s assistants had discov 
a memorandum indicating that Lieut. Colonel Oliver \ 
had diverted part of the money the Iranians paid for the 
ons to support the freedom fighters in Nicaragua, and 
Poindexter had known about it. My first reaction was that 1 
had to be a mistake. Ed said there hadn't been. 

In my diary that night I wrote, “Ed M. and Don R. tol 
of a smoking gun. Or 
of the arms shipment: 
| Iranians had paid Isr 

higher purchase f 





dealing with Khomeini. 
On Nov. 12, my exaspera- 
tion showed up in this en- 
try: “This whole irrespon- 
sible press bilge about 
hostages and Iran has got- 
ten totally out of hand. 
The media looks like it’s 
trying to create another 
Watergate. I want to go 
public and tell the people 
the truth.” 

Addressing the nation 
the following night, I said, 
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Shake a Leg, Ron 


ta dinner honoring French President Francois Mitterrand, 
he and his wife and Nancy and I walked into the State Din- 
ing Room. As was customary, everyone was to stand until Nancy 
led Francois to her table and I led Mrs. Mitterrand to mine. 
Nancy and Francois headed for their table, but Mrs. Mitter- 
rand stood frozen. I whispered, “We're supposed to go over to 
the other side.” But she wouldn't move. She said something to 
me very quietly in French, which I didn’t understand. Then she 
repeated it, and I shook my head. I still didn’t know what she 
was saying. Suddenly an interpreter ran up to us and said, “She's 
telling you that you're standing on her gown.” ry 
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than we were getting. 
Israelis put the differ 
in a secret bank accx 
Then our Col. North 
the money to the cor 
North didn’t tell me a 
this. Worst of all, Jo! 
found out about it 
didn’t tell me. This 
call for resignations.” 

Next day John | 
dexter submitted his r 
nation as National Se 
ty Adviser, and O 
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Nobody is putting quality 
on the road like Cadillac. 
Winner of the 1990 
Malcolm Baldrige 


National Quality Award. 


American business has no higher honor than 
the Malcolm Baldrige National Quality Award. And 
now, for the first time, an automobile company has 
been singled out as a role model for its world-class 
quality achievements. And that company is Cadillac. 

Behind this award are the dedicated men and 
women of General Motors, the Cadillac Motor Car 
Division, our suppliers, and Cadillac dealerships 
nationwide who have united for one common pur- 
pose: to satisfy the customer. So in a very real way, 
our success is a victory for the American consumer. 
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North was relieved of his Nsc duties. I asked ex-Senator John 
Tower, former Secretary of State Edmund Muskie and former 
White House National Security Adviser Brent Scowcroft to de- 
termine what had happened. I also asked for the appointment 
of an independent prosecutor. 

After Iran-conitra hit the front pages, for the first time in my 
life, people didn’t believe me. I had told the truth, but they still 
didn’t believe me. While I was unhappy, I never felt depressed. 
I didn’t feel that I had done anything to feel depressed about. 
Everything I had done was within the law and within the Presi- 
dent’s powers. 

As the furor continued, I came under pressure to make 
personnel changes. George Shultz had to go, some said, be- 
cause he’d said publicly that he opposed the Iran initiative. 
That was something I couldn't conceive of: George was a pa- 
triot who had done nothing except express an opinion and 
stick to his principles. I was urged to replace Bill Casey too. 
I couldn't do that to a man who was fighting for his life 
against brain cancer. 

Mike Deaver urged me to hire a criminal lawyer. He said 
it was likely I'd have to defend myself against criminal 
charges, because North or Poindexter might try to blame me 
for what had happened. | told him I had nothing to hide: I 
hadn't done anything wrong, and didn’t want to do anything 
that could be construed as throwing a roadblock in the way 
of the truth. 
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The cloud that descended over my credibility during Iran- 
contra undoubtedly affected my last two years in office. Still, 
we were able to move on once the Tower board had removed 
the cloud from over the White House and agreed, as did the 
congressional investigating committees, that I had had no 
knowledge of any diversion of moneys to the contras. 

To this day I still believe that the Iran initiative was not 
an effort to swap arms for hostages. But I know it may not 
look that way to some people. Unfortunately, an initiative 
meant to develop a relationship with moderate Iranians and 
get our hostages home took on a new shape I never expected 
and was never told about. 

Mistakes were made, and I tried to rectify them, first by 
appointing the Tower board to investigate, then by reorganiz- 
ing the National Security Council so that no one there could 
ever again take it upon himself to set foreign policy. In time, 
my ranking in the opinion polls rose. But that never made me 
feel as happy as some might think: it was as if Americans 
were forgiving me for something I hadn’t donc. 

If I could do it over again, I would bring both of them 
into the Oval Office and say, “O.K., John and Ollie, level 
with me. Tell me what really happened and what it is that 
you have been hiding from me. Tell me everything.” If I had 
done that, at least I wouldn't be sitting here, writing this 
book, still ignorant of some of the things that went on during 
the Iran-contra affair. 8 





AULD LANG SYNE 


‘ve always thought of the 

presidency as an institution 

of which Presidents are 

granted only temporary 

custody; now my custody 
was coming to an end, and the 
hardest part was having to say 
goodbye to those who had helped 
me carry out my responsibilities 
and had always been there to help 
in difficult personal times. 

On Jan. 18, 1989, as I looked 
into the faces of those gathered 
in the East Room for one final 
goodbye, I couldn’t help thinking 
about what they had sacrificed 
with late nights in the office, 
weekends at work away from 
home, much more. We had expe- 
rienced life’s highs and lows to- 
gether. How I wanted to say to 
each one how deeply Nancy and | 
appreciated them and how much 
their work had meant. But when 
the band started playing Auld 
Lang Syne, we couldn’t say much of anything. 

On Jan. 20, I got up earlier than usual, did some puttering in 
my study, then went to the Oval Office. There I wrote a note to 
George Bush and stuck it in the top drawer of the desk that in a few 
hours would become his. I used a little pad with a printed heading: 
DON'T LET THE TURKEYS GET YOU DOWN. The note said: 

Dear George, 

You'll have moments when you want to use this particular 
stationery. Well, go for it. 

George, I'll treasure the memories we share and wish you all 
the very best. You'll be in my prayers. God bless you and Barba- 
ra. I'll miss our Thursday lunches. 

Ron 





All the members of my staff had submitted their resigna- 
tions effective Jan. 19, so I didn’t expect anyone else to come to 
the Oval Office that morning. But Ken Duberstein, who had re- 
placed Howard Baker as my chief of staff, came in at our regular 
meeting time, and so did my National Security Adviser, Colin 
Powell, who gave me my last national security briefing: “Mr. 
President,” he said, “the world is quiet today.” 

Mark Weinberg of the press office then brought in a group 
of photographers for one last photo. 

They left, and I was alone again in the Oval Office. | got up 
and started to walk out. When I was halfway through the door, I 
turned around and took one last look at the Oval Office. Then I 
was gone. s 
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Immortal 


Moving, beautiful and impressive music. Visuals 
transparently clear like magic. Those breathtaking sights and 
unforgettable sounds can now be yours for eternity with 
Pioneer’s advanced laser technology. Share in the passion and 
perfection of the world’s greatest performances. 
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When Bones Are Brittle 




































he crippling symptoms of osteo- 
T porosis have become almost syn- : 
onymous with old age. The dowager's = 
hump, the loss of height, the painful 
and often debilitating fractures of the 
spine and hip nearly always occur in §* 
elderly women after menopause (as 
well as in a smaller number of older 
men). And that age group has been 
the focus of prevention and treat- 
| ment efforts. 

Now a controversial report sug- 
gests the disease often begins in youn- 
ger women who have no outward sign 
of bone problems. The findings, re- 
ported last week in the New England 
Journal of Medicine by a team from 
the University of British Columbia, 
raise the possibility that more than 
half of all healthy women in their 30s 
and 40s could be suffering from bone dam- 
age as a result of subtle, undetected distur- 
bances in their menstrual cycles. But some 
experts doubt the conclusions and call for 
follow-up trials before doctors change their 
approach to the disease. 

Bone, like many tissues, is constantly 
being broken down and rebuilt. In younger 
women this balance is thought to be main- 
tained, at least in part, by the hormone es- 
trogen. The sharply reduced production of 
estrogen after menopause, many research- 
ers believe, upsets that balance. triggering 
a gradual loss of bone tissue. In about one- 

quarter of women, this deterioration even- 

tually results in the porous, brittle bones 

characteristic of osteoporosis, 

In the new study, however, the re- 
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Osteoporosis may take root in young women 






Searchers were not examining older wom- 
en. Instead, they were trying to find out 
why one group of young women—mara- 
thon runners—seemed to be peculiarly 
Predisposed to osteoporosis. The research- 
ers theorized that disruptions in the run- 
| ners’ menstrual cycles might be at fault. 
But to their surprise, when they compared 
the marathoners with women who ran for 
recreation and others who engaged in no 
special physical activity, the researchers 





found that menstrual disturbances were 
common in all three groups, 

In fact, almost 30% of all cycles experi- 
enced by the 66 women over a 12-month 
span were in some way disrupted. The up- 
Set was caused either by a failure to ovulate 
(or produce an egg) or by a shortened “lu- 























Mighty Mice 


To study AIDS, scientists give 
rodents a touch of humanity 





hey may not look as strange as a Mino- 
taur or a mermaid, but some of the 
mice used in today’s research labs are ev- 
ery bit as wondrous as those mythical com- 
binations of animals and humans. In 1988 
| two California immunologists announced 
that they had transplanted human im- 
mune-system tissues and cells into mice. 
causing the rodents to manufacture human 
antibodies and certain types of white blood 
cells. Since that pioneering effort, “hu- 
manized” mice have become invaluable re- 
Search tools, particularly in the fight 
against Atps and other viral diseases, 
New experiments indicate that tissues 











Abeast with some foreign parts 





teal phase,” a critical Stage of the r 
| al cycle during which the hormone 

terone is produced. More import 
| researchers found that these distuy 

were directly related to dramatic bo 
the 20% who missed ovula 
least once, for example, suff 
much as a 4% reduction in bor 
sity in one year. 

How might menstrual pr 
hurt bones? Lead researcher J 
Prior believes that reduced le 
the hormone progesterone — 
Was suppressed in women witl 
disruptions—may explain the 
age. Some studies have indicate 
this hormone helps with bone { 
tion. Prior is not certain what | 
the menstrual disturbances, The 
likely candidate, she says, is stre: 

But other experts are ske, 
Dr. Charles Chesnut III, direc 
the Osteoporosis Research Cer 
the University of Washington, f 
out that it would be prematu 
draw major conclusions from s 
short-term study. Longer trials are ne 
to show whether the bone damage is 
manent. Besides, several experts con 
if such dramatic bone loss were in fac 
curring in so many younger women, tl 
would have been obvious to doctors b 
now. If the study was exactly right, ar 
Chesnut, “most women would be ent 
menopause with no skeletons.” 

Yet even if Prior’s research over 
mates the degree of bone damage in y« 
women, the study is intriguing evid 
that osteoporosis can at least get start 
an early age. If that is confirmed, the ir 
mation suggests that preventive stcy 
perhaps progesterone therapy—may | 
some women ward off the disease befo 


becomes crippling. — By Andrew Px 


devised by Dr. J. Michael McCune of 

Francisco General Hospital, researct 
take segments of tissue the size of | 
grains from the liver, thymus and lyn 
nodes of an aborted human fetus and 

plant these cells under the kidneys of m 
(The strain of mouse used lacks an | 
mune system and thus does not reject 

foreign tissue.) Within a month or two, | 
tiny clusters of transplanted cells begin 
function like miniature human organs a 
produce immune-system cells, Since t 
AIDS virus attacks such cells, the mice ¢ 





from many different human organs can be 
put into mice, which should eventually en- 
able researchers to use the animals for 
Studying a variety of ailments. “The impli- 
cations are really extraordina y,” says An- 
thony Fauci, director of the National Insti- 





be infected with the disease. This enab 
researchers to study how Aips progress 
and to test potential drug treatments. 

In other research, scientists are equi 
ping mice with snippets taken from ah 
man lung, intestine or pancreas. “I thir 





tute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases, 
In a typical project using the method 









we could grow and study just about any © 
gan in the mouse,” says McCune. “It’s ju 
a matter of finding the place to grow it.” 
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Introducing the all-new Nissan Sentr 


Call us crazy, but we think that see poised above. The totally rede- 


people should be able to experience _ signed Nissan” Sentra’ GXE. 

the thrill of owning a sports sedan It is a car that looks and feels 

without having to win the lottery. __reassuringly solid. Because it was 
Which brings us to the car you made that way by unibody con- 


struction and a Cray’: 
puter chassis design. 
Under the hood y 
dual overhead cam, m 
fuel-injected, 16-valve | 


Call 1-800-NISSAN-6 for more information. Smart people always read the fine print And they always wear their scat belts 


ercom- 


| find a 
-point 
ine that 


use the rich guys shouldnt have all the fun. 


produces 110 horsepower 4-wheel independent suspension 

Yet for all its performance and —_ and cruise control are all standard Core 
craftsmanship, the GXE requires no The new Sentra GXE. Every- =" 
concessions in creature comforts. body can appreciate a sports sedan. 


Power windows and door locks, Now everybody can afford one The new Sentra 
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You Should Live So Long 





Human life-span, despite medical advances, has an upper limit 


M ost everybody wants to live as long 
as possible. And given the enormous 
strides made in medicine and the health 
sciences during the past 150 years, people 
could be forgiven for hoping that someday 
human beings will live, if not quite forever, 
at least far longer than at present. Since 
the mid-19th century, average life expec- 
tancy at birth has nearly doubled: from 40 
years to 75. Today many people live past 
100, and the oldest individuals have 
reached either 115 or 120, depending on 
whom you believe. 

So it comes as something of a jolt to be 


taken life about as far as it can go. That is 
the sobering conclusion of a report in Sci- 
ence magazine last week by demographer 
S. Jay Olshansky and gerontologist Chris- 





tine Cassel of the University of Chicago 
and biostatistician Bruce Carnes of Ar- 
gonne National Laboratory. Barring an 


unexpected breakthrough in basic science | 


that would forestall the aging process, they 
say, the era of rapid increases in human 
longevity has come to an end—at least in 
developed countries. Even if science could 
eliminate heart disease and cancer—which 
account for nearly 50% of all deaths in the 
U.S.—it is unlikely that the average life 
expectancy at birth would increase much 
beyond 85. 

What makes the report so compelling 
is that it is based on simple mathematics. 
| In the past, the upper limits of life have 
| been extrapolated from actuarial tables 
by estimating how death rates would 


told by the experts that human beings have 





change if, say, the incidence of heart dis- 
ease was halved. “We reversed the ques- 
tion,” says Olshansky. Taking an “‘engi- 
neering approach,” his team members 


asked themselves how much mortality | 





PORTRAIT OF AN OLD MAN IN RED by Rembrandt 


rates would have to be reduced in order 
to increase average life expectancy to 120 
years. What they discovered, after run- 
ning the numbers through a computer, 
was that big hits in current death rates in | 
the U.S. would give only small lifts to life 
expectancy. For example, if through 
some miracle of medicine and risk avoid- 
ance no one ever again died before 


| reaching age 50 (thus eliminating more 
than 12% of all deaths), the increase in 
average life expectancy would be only 
3% years. 
There seems to be a kind of built-in 
biological limit programmed into the cells 
| of the human body. In laboratory experi- 
ments, human cells divide only about 50 
times before they begin to fall apart like 
old jalopies. This planned obsolescence on 
nature’s part makes a certain amount of 
| evolutionary sense. Survival of the fittest, 
after all, rewards only those who repro- 
duce, not necessarily those who reach old 
age. Once procreation is over, human bod- 
ies may as well be disposable goods, biolog- 
ically speaking. 

The best way to combat cellular aging 
is to postpone its effects at the molecular 
level. Basic research is now under way to 
understand the mechanisms that make 
human cells wear out and to try to find the 
genes that cause the major degenerative 
diseases of old age—arthritis, osteoporo- 
sis, Alzheimer’s disease. This work could 
have a double benefit: extending life ex- 
pectancy and helping to make those extra 
years worth living. But researchers have 
no idea when, or if, breakthroughs will 
take place. 

In the unlikely event that scientists do 
manage to unlock the secrets of aging, 
some experts believe tomorrow’s children 
could reach 130, 150 and even 170. But 
the authors of the Science report are ex- 
tremely dubious. Among the increasing 
numbers of aging baby boomers, contends 
Olshansky, “very few people are going to 
live past 110 or 120.” And what about Me- 
| thuselah, the grandfather of Noah, who 
lived 969 years before he died? Simple, 
says the researcher. Someone misplaced a 
decimal point. — By Philip Elmer-DeWitt 
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Milestones 














SEEKING DIVORCE. Ivana Trump, 41, for- 
mer Czechoslovakian fashion model and 
| ski competitor; from struggling real estate 
developer Donald Trump, 44; after 13 years 
of marriage, three children. Though the 
couple separated spectacularly nine 
months ago, the formal decision to file pa- 
pers was announced only last week. Ivana 
Trump is still challenging the couple’s 
postnuptial agreement, which limits her 
claim to $10 million plus their $12 million 
estate in Connecticut. 





DIED. William French Smith, 73, who served 
Ronald Reagan as a personal lawyer in 
California and then as U.S. Attorney Gen- 
eral; of cancer; in Los Angeles. As Attor- 
ney General from 1981 to 1985, Smith 
championed efforts to weaken civil rights 
laws and antitrust enforcement. His most 
historic act: advocating the appointment of 








Sandra Day O’Connor as the first female 
Justice on the U.S. Supreme Court. 


DIED. Herbert Brodkin, 77, innovative tele- 
vision producer who examined such sub- 
jects as Nazism (Holocaust and Skokie), 
euthanasia, blacklisting and abortion (epi- 
sodes of The Defenders); in New York City. 
Brodkin charged that the networks 
claimed to give viewers what they want, but 
in failing to give them “anything good,” 
they “have reduced the audience’s level of 
receptivity to a bunch of monkeys asking 
for the same peanuts.” 


DIED. Elliott Roosevelt, 8), second oldest 
son of President Franklin D. Roosevelt; in 
Scottsdale, Ariz. Roosevelt flew 89 com- 


| bat missions in World War II, earning pro- 


motion to Army Air Forces brigadier gen- 
eral. He became a radio executive, 
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newspaper editor and author, horse breed- 
er and mayor of Miami Beach. He was 
married five times, once to actress Faye 
Emerson. His 1973 book, An Untold Story, 
which described F.D.R.’s romance with his 
secretary, Marguerite (“Missy”) LeHand, 
angered the other four Roosevelt children. 


DIED. Eliot Porter, 88, conservationist 
| whose dramatic color photography 
brought new legitimacy to that genre; in 
Santa Fe. As a young man, fearing that his 
love of photographing birds was unsuitable 
for a career, Porter earned an M.D. at the 
Harvard Medical School and taught bio- 
chemistry for 10 years. He quit teaching in 
1939 to produce such works as The Flow of 
Wildness, about the Galapagos Islands; The 
Tree Where Man Was Born, which explored 
Africa; and Antarctica. His 1972 book Birds 
of North America is regarded as a classic. 
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If your copier’ getting the best of you, get a better copier. 
Toshiba copiers do complex things with the touch of a button. Without reducing 
you to a blithering idiot . Call 1-800-GO TOSHIBA. 


In Touch with Tomorrow 
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Maybe Not. 


The AT&T Calling Card can make the tightest deadlines easier to deal with. 
No other calling card even comes close to pane you call so many places 
around the world from so many places in the U.S 

Or offers as many operators to speed your calls through. Or gives you 
as much service. 

No other calling card connects you to a worldwide network as 
reliable as ours. And does it all with the ease and convenience of the 
world’s most widely accepted 
calling card. 

So if you don’t have the 
AT&T Calling Card, here’s a 
deadline you should meet 
right away. 

Call 1800 551-3131 
Ext. 4203 for your free 
AT&T Calling Card. 
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Other manufacturers can make all sorts of promises about their plain paper faxes, but 
the fact is, Canon plain paper faxes are America’s favorite by an overwhelming margin. 


For one simple reason: We make them with technology invented by, perfected by, and 
sold only by us. Technology that allows a 


Canon plain paper fax to send and receive 
images more precisely than any other fax. 
Like our Laser Class™ FAX-L770. It not 
because we use technology only uses a laser process to print images 
b d ; ] e | ; xf perfectly on plain paper, it actually compen- 
NODO y etse Nas. sates for the image quality of an incoming 


fax with Canon's Hyper-Smoothing process. 


We sell more plain paper faxes 
than anybody else does 





What's more, with Canon’s UHQ imaging technology, the images you send with small 
type and halftones arrive virtually indistinguishable from your original. And with our 
patented cartridge system* replacing anything that can run out or wear out is as simple as 
popping in a new unit. 

So if you want the maximum advantages possible on plain paper, we have a full line of 
G3 and G4 machines to choose from. Plainly, you can't make a better choice. And until 
December 31, 1990, get up to one year free financing when you buy 

a FAX-L770 with a Canon Credit Card and I Mbyte of expanded 
memory free** (a $450.00 value) when you trade in your 


old fax for a FAX-L770. For more information, call 
1-800-OK-CANON. 









LASER CLASS 


FAX-L770 


Enjoy easy extended payments with the Canon Credit Card. 
Ash for Getads at participating Canon dealers 
Available only NUS. © 1 Canon U.SA., inc 


ance charges wil accrue at 2 rate of up 10 17.88% APR with a mimmym tinance charge of 50¢ for any month 





Note Beginning October 22. 1991, tin “Cartridge sold separately 
which a finance charge is Cue **Offer good al participating dealers 
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A jury must decide whether a woman claiming to have 
multiple-personality disorder was sexually assaulted 


he events leading to the opening this 

week of one of the nation’s most ex- 
traordinary sex-crime trials began with an 
encounter last June beside a fishing hole in 
Wisconsin’s Menominee Park. Mark Pe- 
terson, 31, an Oshkosh grocery worker, 
wandered up to a group gathered on the 
bank and sat down beside a 26-year-old 
woman who called herself Franny. Over 
the next several minutes, as Peterson 
watched, her personality underwent sever- 
al profound changes. Would you like to go 
dancing? he asked. Others who were 
present have since testified that they told 
Peterson the woman’s true name was Sa- 
rah (her last name is being withheld). They 
explained that she suffered from multiple- 
personality disorder (Mpp), an ailment in- 





THE MEMORY SHOP 
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volving several distinct “personalities” that 
| take turns dominating the same body. 

Peterson nonetheless called Franny two 
days later and asked her out. According to 
the woman’s pretrial testimony, they drove 
to an Oshkosh coffee shop, where Franny 
told Peterson about Jennifer, another per- 
sonality, whom she described as a “20-year- 
old female who likes to dance and have fun.” 
When the couple got back into Peterson’s 
car, he summoned Jennifer and asked her, 
“Can I love you?” She answered, “O.K.” 
(Later Jennifer would say she thought this 
was an invitation to go dancing.) 

Peterson stopped near a park, lowered 
the seat back and initiated sex. During inter- 
course, another personality, that of a six- 
year-old known as Emily, suddenly intruded. 
Peterson told Jennifer to tell Emily to keep 
their activities “a secret.” Instead, Franny 
and Emily “told” Sarah, the predominant 
| personality. Sarah subsequently phoned the 








Scene from The Three Faces of Eve: the Wisconsin trial promises to rival the for drama 





police to report that she had 
been sexually assaulted. 

Did a crime actually take 
place? The 12 jurors who will 
hear evidence this week in 
Room 214 in the Winnebago 
County circuit courthouse in 
Oshkosh will break unusual 
legal ground in reaching a de- 
cision. Until now, the handful 
of U.S. criminal cases that 
have involved multiple-per- 
sonality disorders have centered on suffer- 
ers who had committed crimes. They later 
maintained that they either were not re- 
sponsible for their actions by reason of in- 
sanity or were incompetent to stand trial. 
For the first time, the testimony of a victim 


wd, 





claiming to have the disorder could send 
someone else to prison for as many as 10 
years. Sarah’s claim is that she was mental- 
ly ill and as a result was unaware of having 
sex with the defendant. Thus, she says, she 
was sexually violated. 

Investigation of the alleged crime has 
sometimes evoked scenes from The Three 
Faces of Eve. During a one-day pretrial 
hearing, three of Sarah’s 21 personalities 
were sworn in separately. In each instance, 
she closed her eyes, paused, then opened 
them to speak and act as different people. 
At one point, Sarah was given a glass of wa- 
ter by the judge. Later another personality 
did not remember having taken the drink. 

Two of the main issues before the Wis- 
consin court are whether Sarah was men- 
tally ill at the time of the sexual act, and 
whether she was able to appraise Peter- 
son’s conduct. A third issue is whether Pe- 
terson knew of Sarah’s condition; it is a 
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Defendant Peterson 





| crime in Wisconsin to engage in sexual in- 
tercourse with a person you believe to be 
mentally ill and who cannot assess your 
conduct. 
The most difficult challenge for prose- 
cutors may be persuading the jury that Sa- 
| rah’s ailment is genuine. MPD is so difficult 
to diagnose that estimates of 
the number of U.S. cases vary 
wildly, from 7,000 to as many 
as 16,000. The American Psy- 
chiatric Association did not 
recognize the disorder as a le- 
gitimate mental illness until 
1980. ““Multiple-personality 
disorder is a very, very rare 
condition. Because of TV talk 
shows, it has become the dis- 
ease of the month and the 
plea of the year,” says Dr. 
Darold Treffert, director of the Fond du 
Lac County Health Care Center, who is ex- 
pected to testify for the defense. “It’s a 
condition that’s fairly easily induced in a 
very suggestible patient.” 

Therein lies the core of Peterson’s de- 
fense. “I’m not convinced that [Sarah’s] 
mentally ill or deficient,” says his lawyer, 
Edward Salzsieder. As to the issue of con- 
sent, he argues, “If she appears to be per- 
fectly normal and we have sexual contact 
between consenting adults, there’s abso- 
lutely nothing wrong with it.” Salzsieder 
maintains that the defendant had no idea 
that Sarah was mentally ill. At the time of 
his arrest, though, Peterson admitted to the 
police that he knew Sarah had several per- 
sonalities and said that young Emily was 
“pecking” during their sexual activities 

Winnebago County district attorney 
Joe Paulus believes he can demonstrate 
that Sarah was mentally ill and therefore 
victimized. Peterson, he charges, “learned 
about her disease, then called upon the 
personality that most wanted to have sex. 
He even told the manipulative personality 
[Jennifer] to keep it their little secret.” 

While the testimony of Sarah and her 
various personalities promises to be rivet- 
ing, Salzsieder may attack her credibility as 
a witness. That issue is causing consider- 
able debate among experts. Within the le- 
gal system, says John Parry, director of the 
American Bar Association’s Commission 
on the Mentally Disabled, “there’s a great 
deal of disbelief about this disorder, a con- 
cern that people are faking.” 

Dr. Frank Putnam of the Maryland- 
based National Institute of Mental Health 
counters that people with the disorder are 
no less honest than anyone else. But, he 
warns, “they may have trouble with memo- 
ry of some facts, since amnesia is one of the 
complications of this condition.” Peter- 
son’s trial, however, is one that no one else 
is likely to forget. — By Jill Smolowe. 
Reported by Barbara Dolan/Oshkosh and Andrea 
Sachs/New York 
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Back to Giddy Simplicity 


Three new musicals revive romance from long ago and far away 


By WILLIAM A. HENRY III ; 
Oy meets girl served for a half-century 


B: sufficient plot for virtually every 
Broadway musical. Then came a couple of 
decades of boy meets exotic locale, boy 
meets social dilemma, boy meets religious 
destiny, and boy meets his literary cre- 
ator—not to mention similarly unromantic 
encounters among personified animals 


One of the tip-top tap numbers in Oh, Kay!: nonpareil Gershwin, a corny plot—and racial condescension? 


and steam engines. Even musicals that fo- 
cused on love tended to be wistful and full 
of woe, as if passion must always be a snare 
and delusion or a doom-struck mistake. 

This season, however, Broadway has 
three new musical productions that re- 
claim the giddy simplicity of the past. Only 
one, the Caribbean fable Once on This Is- 
land, is entirely new. Buddy, a biographical 
sketch of rocker Buddy Holly, who died in 
1959, naturally features his old hits. And 
Oh, Kay! straddles the line between being a 
revival of the 1926 Gershwin success and 
an imaginative reworking of its raw materi- 
al. Strikingly, these stories of boy meets girl 
all take place long ago or far away. Appar- 
ently our times remain too cynical for 
headlong romance close to home. 

The otherworldliness is strongest in 
Once on This Island. It blends a color- 
splashed tropical look, a calypso-influ- 
enced sound and folkloric storytelling with 
a moral order and sense of justice derived 
from ancient Greek myths. A romance be- 
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tween a foundling girl of the peasant class 
(La Chanze) and a scion of wealthy plant- 
ers (Jerry Dixon) seems hopeless in this 
life yet is resolved happily in generations to 
come, through enchantment and physical 
transformations of mankind into nature. 
The 90-minute charmer vibrates with 
foot-stomping energy and thoroughly 
hummable music by Stephen Flaherty. As 
usually happens in myths and allegories, 


Ces. e 








era. James Racheff’s adaptation, first s¢ 
in a smaller-scale 1989 version at Conn¢ 
icut’s Goodspeed Opera House, tra 
poses the locale to Harlem. It brings 
gether a moneyed sophisticate, black 
parentage but not in apparent culture, 
the down-home, ethnic-talking show § 
he has yearned for but lost track of sinc 
chance encounter years earlier. They mi 
as he is on the verge of marrying the pri 
domineering daughter of a minister. Mi 
of the action arises from the show girl’ 
Love Lucy-esque contrivances to get | 
man. The side plot, about Prohibition a 
a nightclub’s hidden supply of booze, 
even sillier. Again, contemporary aw 
ences may be a little que< 
about the condescension to 1 
alect and folkways and t 
equation of black status wi 
pseudowhite behavior. B 
there is a nonpareil score 
George and Ira Gershw 
(Someone to Watch Over 
Clap Yo’ Hands) and a disp 
of solo and ensemble tap dan 
ing, by Gregg Burge and a 1 
member chorus under the ¢ 
rection of Dan Siretta, that 
unsurpassed on Broadway. 
It’s difficult to write a bi 
graphical play about a mi 
who died in an accident at 2 
having achieved everything | 
wanted in life with barely a ri 
ple of difficulty. It’s harder st 
when his widow controls mar 
of the rights to his works an 
image and remains a contr 
versial figure in his story. Fc 
those reasons, Buddy bears 
striking resemblance to th 
1978 film The Buddy Holly Su 
ry, Starring Gary Busey, incluc 








however, the characters do not emerge | ing a tendency to make saints of the singe 


with great clarity or particularity in Lynn 
Ahrens’ book and lyrics. Some audiences 
may find political problems with the show’s 
vision of black natives as happy, rhythmic, 
superstitious and simple. But at its best, 
this fable is truly fabulous. 


h, Kay! may be the final production by 

legendary impresario David Merrick, 
77. When his previous big hit, 42nd Street, 
was ending its nine-year run, Merrick 
talked of revamping the show with an all- 
black cast. In effect, he has carried the 
same idea over into Oh, Kay!, which shares 
with 42nd Street a show-business setting, a 
romance across class lines, a vintage score, 
a romanticized Art Deco vision of Manhat- 
tan and an abundance of tap dancing— 
plus, alas, an irredeemably corny plot and 
some less than inspired clow ning. 

The timeworn book by Guy Bolton and 
P.G. Wodehouse portrayed the well- 
heeled Long Island crowd in the Gatsby 
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and his wife and cartoon cads of almost e\ 
eryone else. The real reason for tellin 
Holly’s story again is as an excuse for a roc 
concert. 

Despite Broadway's inept history c 
trying to combine theater and rock, thi 
one works—mostly because Paul Hipp i 
the title role gives one of the most kinetic 
infectious and musically shrewd perfor 
mances in memory. His Holly imperson 
ation is dead-on, but even theatergoer 
who never saw or heard the original ar 
likely to be won over by his galvanic confi 
dence, charm and sweetness. Here ar 
some of the prettiest melodies of thc 
1950s, from Everyday and Pegey Sue t 
That'll Be the Day, rendered with the au 
thentic simplicity of a garage band. The 
are songs about love, about a boy meeting 
a girl or hoping to, and they leave audi- 
ences wishing their appeal did not seem s« 
nostalgic, so suggestive of bygone, trust- 
ing times. s 
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Blue Ribbon Captain 


He’s best known for being on the Starship Enterprise, so what was 
Captain Kirk doing last week on a horse? Spectators at the Na- 
tional Horse Show cheered when actor William Shatner snagged a 
blue ribbon in the Saddlebred Five-Gaited class, in which horses 
are judged on styles of motion. Since retiring from the Star Trek 
series, Shatner has been breeding horses. His mount was named 
Time Machine, but it has naught to do with his TV days, save one 
link. Says Shatner: “Star Trek bought me the horses.” 





Headed Home 


Once the highest-ranking 
American in the Vatican, 
Archbishop Paul Marcinkus 
fell on hard times when, as 
head of the Vatican Bank, he 
was implicated in the 1982 
collapse of Italy’s Banco Am- 
brosiano. Later, Italian police 
sought his arrest on criminal 
charges. A papal commission 
cleared him, and an Italian 
court threw out the charges 
against him. Last week, at 68, 
the Archbishop resigned as 
chief of the Vatican city-state 
and said he would return 
home to the U.S. to do “pas- 
toral work.” But he will shun 
his native Chicago and head 
for warmer climes. “After 40 
years in Rome, your blood 
thins out,” he says. 





By SOPHFRONIA SCOTT/Reported by Wendy Cole 


Political Goal 


If a novelist in Peru can run 
for President, why not a fute- 
bol player in Brazil? Former 
soccer star Pelé has ex- 
pressed interest in leading 
his country, though he blows 
hot and cold on the subject. 
In Milan last week to play in 
an exhibition match, Pelé 
said he couldn’t stand to see 
Brazil “so large, so rich and 
so ruined.” Still fit at 50, he 
also had a few words for 
younger competitors: “The 
world belongs to youth, and 
nobody can change that. But 
this old man is still going to 
make them work hard.” 
Then he denied starting a 
presidential campaign. Ob- 
viously he needs to kick that 
one around a bit more. 
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Peace Flyers 


Everybody chill out and levi- 
tate! That's what the MAHA- 
RISHI MAHESH YOGI says 
we need for world peace. 
The founder of Transcen- 
dental Meditation believes 
the answer to the gulf crisis 
is in “yogic flying,” a kind of 
hopping/levitation. A group 
of 7,000 people airborne 
twice daily, insists the guru, 
would “produce an influence 
of coherence in conscious- 
ness strong enough to re- 
solve all international ten- 
sions.” He's willing to train 
the flying peacekeepers. 





Specs on Spec 


It may not rank with Phil 
Donahue’s decision last year 
to grow a beard, but try tell- 
ing that to viewers of talk- 
show host Sally Jessy Rapha- 
el. After eight years of 
wearing the same red- 
rimmed eyeglasses, Raphael 
is fixing to turn them in be- 
cause she got bored with her 
trademark. For the next two 
weeks she'll sport an array of 
ruby-rounded lenses, inviting 
fans to call a 900 number and 
vote for their favorites. The 
winner will perch on her nose 





from then on. Given her own 
choice, the host says, she'd 
take “quirky, far-out granny 
specs.” And not in red. 
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Chrysler New Yorker Fifth Avenue.’20,875 


Introducing 
Luxury with the 
$9500 Advantage. 


+1991 model base sticker price comparison to Cadillac Sedan DeVille. Standard equipment levels vary. ttSee 5/50 and 7/70 (powertrain) limited warranbes at dealer. Restricti 
apply. Based on warranty and pricing information at time of printing. “Consumer Attitude Research, Inc., 1990 Second Quarter Study, Fifth Avenue classification: Basix 


Large Segment 


won't find with any Cadillac sedan. 
And not even Rolls Royce or Mer- 
cedes can match it. 

Perhaps the most important protec- 
tion, however, is the driver's air bag. 
It’s standard equipment in every 


Chrysler brand car. 





\ 
\ 
~ aS 
Driver-side air bag 
Inflates in 50 millisecond 


The highest quality 
rating in its class. 

With its wealth of luxury features 
and engineering advantages, it’s no 
wonder a recent independent buyer 
survey rated Fifth Avenue the highest 


quality car in its class for every cate- 





gory: fit, finish and workmanship? 


Will Cadillac owners ever be willing | DeVille to our Chrysler Fifth Avenue, There is no luxury 
to forgive us? it’s amazing how much luxury these without engineering. 
When you compare their Sedan __ two cars have in common. Until you Fifth Avenue is engineered with one 


get to the base advantage after another. And if you’re 


| Chrysler’ Crystal Key Program sticker price. That's still thinking of buying a Cadillac 
Sedan DeVille, we know 9,500 advan- 


where Chrysler has 








BASIC CAR OUTER Boot ‘ —_ 
WARRANTY MAJOR — | POWERTRAIN/ RUST- the advantage. The _ tages you should keep in mind. 
Covers entire | COMPONENTS ENGINE THROUGH ig 
ua | | $9,500 Advantage! Chrysler Fifth Avenue. Luxury 
cunysun | 5 YEARS/ | 5 YEARS/ | 7 YEARS/ | 7 YEARS/ But we don't just with The $9,500 Advantage. 
WEW YORKER | 50,000 50,000 70,000 100,000 tact f 
FIFTH AVENUE | MILES MILES MILES MILES protect you from a 
; | | mes | ii 7/70\_ 
capac | 4 YEARS/ | 4 YEARS/ | 4 YEARS/ | 6 YEARS/ high price when you To buy or lease, please call ¥ 


DEVILLE §=| 50,000 Mi 50,000 Mi 


ee | eee buy. We also protect 1-800-4A-CHRYSLER 


UNCOLN 4 YEARS 4 YEARS/ 4 YEARS/ 6 YEARS/ a P Buckle up for safety 
CONTINENTAL | 50,000Mi | 50,000Mi. | 50,000Mi. | 100.000 Mi you with the best 


Chrysler 


+— + t— + 


LEXUS 4 YEARS/ | 4 YEARS/ | 6 YEARS/ | 6 years; | OWNer care program e 
is400 | 50,000Mi | 50,000Mi. | 70,000M. | UNLIMITED 
| | | wl of any luxury sedan. e 


ROLLS ROYCE | 3 YEARS 3 YEARS/ 3 YEARS/ | 3 YEARS/ 


CORNICHE | UNLIMITED | UNLIMITED | UNLIMITED | UNLIMITED Our exclusive Crys- 

T | T T sal 4 , re % yt t 
MERCEDES | 4 YEARS/ | 4 YEARS/ | 4 YEARS/ | 4 YEARS/ tal Key warranty! er. 
560 SEL 50,000 Mi 50,000 Mi 50,000 Mi 50,000 Mi e 


It’s coverage you 





































GE" quality. 
and Kmart 
low prices 


AM/FM Personal Cassette 
Player with auto-reverse. 
Model 3-5477..... 34.97 











Home & Go Boom Box 
with CD player. Model 
3-7045. Our $199... $179 
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« AUTO REVERSE 


Dual-cassette Mini Stereo 
Boom Box; auto-reverse. 
Model 3-5639....... $76 


—— AM/FM Clock Radio. 
E Large display with night- 
light. Model 7-4654. 27.88 


3-outlet SurgePro™ with 


noise filtration. .... 12. 
Single-outlet SurgePro™, 7.96 


8-position Battery Charger 
with 2 “AA” batteries. 
Model BC8B-BP .. 13.97 


Rechargeable NiCd ris 
teries. 1, 9-V; 2 “AA”, 
“D” or “AAA”. 4:77.5.88 


SS 





” 
4-pack “AA”. ...... 7.99 
Reg. Prices May Vary In Some Stores Due ‘To 
Local Competition 


On Sale October 29 
Thru November 17 


The. quality you need, 
the price you want. 
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The Test That Everyone Fears 





A major revision shakes up the all-important SATs 


Ss eldom has a warning been so baldly ig- 
nored. Back in 1926 the nonprofit 
College Board introduced the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test with a cautionary observa- 
tion: “This additional test,” said the board, 
“should be regarded merely as a supple- 
mentary record. To place too great an 
emphasis on test scores is as dangerous 

as the failure properly to evaluate a 
score.” 

So much for caution. In 
test-happy America, the sat 
has since become a kind of ac- 
ademic icon and a national rite 
of passage for college-bound 
high school students. Every 
year more than 1,3 million of 
them take the 2-hr., 30-min. 
multiple-choice exam, which is 
intended to measure students’ 
reasoning skills, math and ver- 
bal, as well as their readiness 
for college. High sat scores— 
perfection is 800 on each half 
of the exam—have acquired 
the cachet of quality. Suburbs 
lure prospective home buy- 
ers by touting the SAT rec- 
ords of their high schools’ 
graduates. Colleges boast 
of the high average scores of 
their incoming freshmen; 
nearly 1,600 U.S. colleges and 
universities, including the Ivy 
League élite, rely on SAT 
results. 

Nonetheless, complaints 
abound. Critics of standard- 
ized testing have long charged 
that the SATs contain built-in 
cultural and class biases, which 
put women and minorities at a 
disadvantage. They claim that 
the multiple-choice questions 
do not effectively gauge stu- 
dents’ critical thinking skills or 
their future potential. 

Partly to deflect the grow- 
ing unhappiness, trustees of 
the. College Board last week 
revised the SAT, although less 
radically than some critics had wanted. 
Starting in 1994, the SAT and its compan- 
ion Achievement Test will be known as 
SAT-I and SAT-I.The former will test ver- 
bal skills and reasoning ability in math; the 
latter, Knowledge of certain specific sub- 
jects, such as history and politics. sAT-1 will 
include longer critical reading passages 
and more questions to test students’ un- 
derstanding of the material. 

In the math portion, test takers will 





have to work out the answers to several 
problems rather than merely make a multi- 
ple-choice selection. They will, however, 
be allowed to use hand-held calculators. 
The optional sat-1 will include a 20-min. 
essay as well as a world-history test. 
Harvard University President Derek 
Bok was chairman of a commission that 
recommended the changes. The revision, 
he says, “begins to send a useful signal to 


Multiple choices in the old SAT 


camera's shutter open in one hour? 
(A) 12 (B)91 (C)116 (D) 1,200 (E) 1,800 


in capital letters. 

PARITY 

(A) ruthlessness (B) indecision (C) inequality 
re 


(D) unpreparedness (E) forfeitu 


Open questions in the new SAT 


did Alice sell than Martin? 


The answer as shown on the new form 









schools that problem-solving ability is im- 
portant, rather than simply the ability to 
identify the correct answer from a pre- 
determined list.” But Bob Schaeffer of 
the National Center for Fair and Open 
Testing, a longtime critic of the sat, 
charged that the board had failed to deal 
with the verbal section's analogy prob- 
lems, which frequently make uncon- 
sciously élitist, racist or sexist assump- 
tions about the backgrounds of those 
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1A “weather watch” camera is set so that its shutter opens every 31 
seconds. At this rate, approximately how many times does the 


Ca SEY 2 Pe a 
2 Choose the word that is most nearly opposite in meaning to the word 


2 Fee 8 > 6 Be 8 


1 Martin and Alice buy newspapers for $0.20 each and sell them for 
$0.25 each. If, at the end of one week, Martin made a profit of 
$12.60 and Alice made a profit of $18.75, how many more papers 








taking the test. On one recent test. nearly 
16% more men than women were able to 
select the right analogy to “mercenary: 
soldier” (hack: writer). 

Many educators argue that high sat 
scores are no more accurate a predictor 
of academic success than high school 
class ranking or grade averages. They 
also charge that SAT success can be 
learned, pointing to cram schools that 
promise, for substantial fees, to raise stu- 
dents’ scores by 100 points or more. Af- 
ter a two-year study, Dr. Stuart Katz, a 
University of Georgia psychologist, con- 
cluded last March that the verbal section 
of the SAT measures test-savvy, not read- 
ing ability. He found that 
172 college students correct- 
ly answered, on average, 
38% of the multiple-choice 
comprehension questions 
without even reading the test 
selections. Many colleges, 
notably in the Midwest, are 
turning to the rival ACT 
exam, put out by the Ameri- 
can College Testing Pro- 
gram. That 3-hr. battery of 
exams claims to measure stu- 
dent skills in four curriculum 
areas: English, reading, sci- 
ence reasoning and math. 

The sat revisions have 
again focused attention on 
what one critic, author David 
Owen, has called “probably 
the most powerful unregulat- 
ed monopoly in America”: 
the Educational Testing Ser- 
vice of Lawrence Township, 
N.J., which prepares the ex- 











ams for the College Board to 
administer. And not just the 





DD ; : 

“Everythi P ” SATs. A nonprofit corpora- 
ClO} O|O 2 Ba woe as a cat tion, ETs is by far the nation’s 
DDD! D Assignment: Choose an largest private educational as- 
| @ || @ example from literature, sessment service, offering a 
bla@ current affairs, history or ps ge gga = 
@ > from personal observation varicty of tests that range 

in whi i cle F 
D|D!I@D| ea in which a cause, an ideal, from clectrology to law to the 
D!IDID/!I@ or an object had to be paid federally sponsored National 
DID DID for at some cost. What Assessment of Educational 
@® @eI@dla was that cost? Was what Progress, which measures stu- 
= was gained worth it or was dent achievement in seven 
DM) ® @® the cost too high? Give subjects. Founded in 1947, 
|} O21 reasons for your position. ETS has a serene, campus-like 
D|DO|O|o _ _tweowt | headquarters near Princeton 





University, a staff of 2,960, 
more than 270 clients (including the Fed- 





eral Government), gross revenues of 
$299.7 million—and seemingly boundless | 
ambitions. 

“Our traditional mission has been to 
place ourselves at the transitional points of 
education between high school and col- 
lege, college and graduate school,” says 
ETS president Gregory Anrig, 58, a former 
teacher and commissioner of education tor 
Massachusetts. “Now we are expanding 
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kids to learn and teachers to teach more 
effectively.” 

In fact, ETS is moving as aggressively 
as a for-profit corporation would in seek- 
ing to expand its business. Among other 
things, the service is using computers and 
interactive video in new grammar-school 
courses that are designed to advance criti- 
cal-thinking skills. In a program currently 
under development in Brookline, Mass., 
students play reporters who “investigate” 
a story from classical mythology under the 
direction of a computerized editor and 
their homeroom teacher. Then the young- 
sters write a story on what they have dis- 
covered. ETS is also working with comput- 
ers to redesign the National Teachers 
Exam, used in 34 states to license pro- 
spective educators. The company’s pro- 
posed test for fifth-grade math teachers 
would measure not only the exam takers’ 
knowledge of the subject but their under- 
standing of how fifth-graders learn. 


Ts officials deny that the SATs propa- 
E gate inequity and reflect bias. The fact 
that upper-income whites score higher 
than lower-income minorities, they con- 
tend, reflects society’s imbalances, not the 
exams’. ETS notes that 400 people of vary- 
ing backgrounds check every SAT question 
during 10 review stages and eliminate any 
that are found to be biased. “To say these 
tests are biased because results vary,” says 
Gary Saretzky, chief of ETS’s sensitivity- 
review process, “is like blaming the ther- 
mometer for the fever.” 

Perhaps the strongest criticism of ETS is 
that its zealous promotion of standardized 
testing emphasizes minutiae at the expense 
of mind stretching. “In some inner-city 
schools, kids don’t 
read whole books,” 
says Arthur Weiss, 
president of the Na- 
tional Council for Ac- 
creditation of Teach- 
er Education. “They 
spend all their time 
learning how to read 
three paragraphs and 
answer multiple- 
choice questions.” 
Anrig concurs. “You 
don’t need to test a 
child every three 
months to see whether he can read,” he 
says. “It’s like pulling up a carrot to see if 
it’s growing.” 

His concern is a major reason why ETS 
is devoting more of its energies to curricu- 
lum development. On tests there may be 
instant answers, but not in the learning 
process. It may take years before educators 
can decide whether Anrig and his col- 
leagues have created new solutions or 
compounded old problems for America’s 
troubled schools. — By John Elson. 
Reported by Joelle Attinger/New York, with other 
bureaus 








Anrig of Ets 


into more and more programs that help 








Random Taps a Tough Brit 


Books 





Hard-driving Harold Evans takes charge at the publishing hous 


FF: 1S years he was one of Britain’s 
most respected newspaper editors, 
first of the Sunday Times of London and 
then of the daily 7imes. But in 1982 Harold 
Evans was forced out after a much publi- 
cized clash with the paper’s new owner, 
Australian-born press mogul Rupert Mur- 
doch. Last week the media wheel of for- 
tune took an ironic turn. In a shake-up that 
had the New York City publishing world 
abuzz, Evans was named publisher of Ran- 
dom House, the nation’s largest producer 
of trade books. Among his first assign- 
ments: editing the memoirs of Rupert 
Murdoch. 

It was another odd twist for the pub- 
lishing house, which is owned by S,1. New- 
house’s media conglomerate, Evans, 62, 
was brought in to replace Joni Evans (no 
relation), one of New York’s most high- 
powered book editors, who joined Ran- 
dom House in 1987. Her reassignment 
followed by just a year the ouster of the 
company’s longtime chief executive, Rob- 
ert Bernstein, who was replaced by AlI- 
berto Vitale. 

Industry insiders speculated that Joni 
Evans, 48, had been fired because of dis- 
appointing sales for several recent Ran- 
dom House books, among them Donald 
Trump's Surviving at the Top and Shana Al- 
exander’s biography of Bess Myerson, 
When She Was Bad. The principals denied 
that scenario; Random House expects to 
have “a record year in profits” Vitale said, 
with 18 best sellers. Friends say Evans felt 
crushed under the administrative responsi- 
bilities of her job and wanted to return to 
editing. She not only will continue at Ran- 
dom House but will have the cachet of her 
own imprint. 

Her successor brings a fresh dose of 
glamour to the usually staid book-publish- 
ing world: Evans and his wife Tina Brown, 
another transplanted Brit, who edits Vanity 
Fair magazine, are among Manhattan’s 
most prominent and influential media cou- 
ples. Evans also brings to the job an exu- 
berant and aggressive style. At the London 
Sunday Times he established an investiga- 
tive team that uncovered the Kim Philby 
spy scandal and exposed the dangers of 
thalidomide. After moving to the U.S. in 
1984, he took over Atlantic Monthly press 
(his only previous book-publishing job) 
and later U.S. News and World Report. 
Since 1987 he has been editor-in-chief of 
Condé Nast Traveler, where he stressed 
tough reporting in a field usually satisfied 
with puffery. 

Evans, who has written several books 
of his own, comes to Random House at a 
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time when hard-pressed publishers are tr 
ing to compete by paying advances th: 
frequently top $1 million—and in mat 
cases suffering big losses when the bool 
don’t become blockbusters. Known for h 
free-spending ways, Evans does not see 
likely to shy away from these battles. Bi 
that could put him in conflict with chai 
man Vitale, who has a reputation for pa 





Dose of glamour: Evans and wife Tina Brow 


An ironic turn in the media wheel of fortun 


ing close attention to the bottom lin 
Evans is interested in politics and hist 
ry, and he is expected to emphasize hig 
profile journalistic books. “I'll get a chan 
to repeat the kind of thing I did at the Su 
day Times,” he says. But within hours 
being appointed, he was on the phone wi 
some of Random House’s top fiction a 
thors—among them E.L. Doctorow, W 
liam Styron and Norman Mailer—to rea 
sure them of his “passionate interest” 
their work. He was calling other autho 
as well, in an effort to woo them to Ra 
dom House. “He has a huge amount 
personal prestige in the publishing ar 
writing community,” says literary age 
Mort Janklow. “He will attract writers | 
the score.”’ Will this hard-charging ne 
chief ratchet up the best-seller wars a 
other notch? It’s a story line even Mu 
doch would enjoy. — By Richard Zogl 
Reported by Priscilla Painton/New York 








Who knows 
your disability insurance 
needs best? 

















Now there are two ways 
you can plant a tree. You can 
dig in and do it yourself. Or, 
dial 1-900-420-4545. 

You see, when you call 
our special Action Line, the 
$5.00 charge actually pays for 
planting a tree and we'll also 
send you detailed information 
on Global ReLeaf. So call now. 
Earth needs all the trees you 
can plant. And that’s why we 
need you. 


1-900-420-4545 


A program of The American Forestry Association 
Citizens caring for trees & forests since 1875 
P.O. Box 2000, Washington, DC 20013 
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Basic Rites 
UNDER GOD: RELIGION AND AMERICAN 


POLITICS by Garry Wills 
Simon & Schuster 


445 pages; $24.95 
arry Wills has carved out a substantial 


Gene as a social critic by cutting 
against the ideological grain. Conserva- 
tives find him too liberal, and liberals com- 
plain that he is too conservative. Similarly, 
scholars think of Wills as a journalist, and 
journalists often feel that his work is un- 
necessarily academic. 

Under God should displease everyone, 
except millions of churchgoing Americans 
who do not have to read the book because 
they already know what Wills takes more 
than 400 pages to point out: the U.S. re- 
mains an avidly religious nation. 

Wills directs his argument at secular in- 
tellectuals who have focused on the decline 
of Establishment theologies and over- 
looked the rise of Fundamentalist Chris- 
tian sects. Knowing the nonbeliever’s 
weakness for social-science data, he begins 
by preaching the gospel according to 
George Gallup. Nine Americans in 10 say 
they have never doubted the existence of 
God. Eight in 10 fear 
they will have to an- 
swer for their sins. 
Life after death is a 
reality for 7 out of 10. 
More important, 
Wills notes, Ameri- 
cans vote their religi- 
osity. All candidates 
must invoke the De- 
ity or face rejection 
on Election Day. 
And there are indi- 
cations that the vot- 
ers want more than lip service. During the 
1988 presidential campaign, two surpris- 
ingly strong candidates, Pat Robertson and 
Jesse Jackson, were ordained ministers. 

Even Wills’ detours into history, biog- 
raphy, political science and theology can- 
not obfuscate the obvious. Americans are 
embracing evangelical religions because 
they feel spiritually and morally adrift in a 
society that judges values on a slippery 








also edgy, although they are likely to call 
the sensation angst and seek the blessings 
of a psychotherapist. 

Under God abounds in complexities 
and ironies, not the least of which is how a 
nation founded on Christian values could 
mandate a separation of church and state. 
Wills observes that the American body pol- 
itic routinely functions as if there were no 
division. The proscription of a state reli- 
gion does not prevent Congress from start- 
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curve of relativity. Secular intellectuals are | 
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ing its sessions with a prayer, or the Trea- 
sury from printing “In God We Trust” on 
its currency. The current abortion debate 
has been theologized, as reflected in offi- 
cial church positions and the doctrinal 
straddles of politicians. 

Separation, Wills concludes, is less im- 
portant as a shield against theocracy than 
as an assurance of religious freedom. “A 
burden was lifted from religion,” he says, 
“when it ceased to depend on the breath of 
princes.” From this perspective, the huff- 
ings and puffings of evangelists do not 
sound too bad. —By R.Z. Sheppard 


Fatal Swath 


INACHILD’S NAME by Peter Maas ~ 
Simon & Schuster 


378 pages; $19.95 
L ike moths around candles, a number of 
gifted writers have been dazzled by 
that subspecies of Homo americanus, the 
murdering sociopath. Witness Truman Ca- 
pote’s In Cold Blood and Joe McGinniss’s 
Fatal Vision. Or this well-crafted account 
of the fatal swath cut by an Indiana-born 
dentist named Kenneth Z. Taylor. 

The women who fell for Taylor were, to 
put it mildly, unlucky in love. He aban- 
doned his first wife when she was nine 
months pregnant and tried unsuccessfully 
to chloroform his second to death. Taylor 
brutally assaulted his third bride—bright, 
insecure, eager-to-please Teresa Benigno 
of Staten Island, N.Y.—on their Acapulco 
honeymoon. A year later, he bludgeoned 
her to death with a barbell, drove about the 
country for four days with her disfigured 
body in the trunk and then abandoned car 
and corpse in eastern Pennsylvania. Under 
police questioning, he confessed to the 
crime but claimed that a coked-up Teresa 
had first attacked Aim, after he caught her 
performing oral sex on their infant son 
Philip. The jury had no trouble disbeliev- 
ing this lurid fantasy. Today Taylor is serv- 
ing a 30-year sentence for murder. 

The author of Serpico and The Valachi 
Papers is a natural for this kind of materi- 
al. In a Child’s Name crackles with narra- 
tive energy, but some readers may wonder 
to what purpose the book was written, 
other than to serve as a framework for the 
inevitable screenplay. Maas suggests that 
the case “concerns what we as a nation 
were supposed to be all about” but never 
really explains how or why. Although Tay- 
lor is a psychotic monster, there is nothing 
epic about his depravity, and Maas never 
solves the mystery of this man’s heart of 
darkness. It may be unfair to fault an au- 
thor for the book he didn’t write, but /n a 
Child's Name might have probed more 
deeply had it been a novel rather than 
nonfiction. — By John Elson 
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UNUM. Youre covered by the nation’s 
leading disability insurer. 


UNUM. You benefit from unequalled risk 
management and rehabilitation capabilities. 


UNUM. Meeting your benefit needs with 
disability plans, specialty employee benefits, 
retirement and long term care plans, 


You can count on what we know. 


UNUM Life Insurance Company, Portland, Maine 04122 (Retirement products available onjy through 

this company). UNUM Life Insurance Company of America, Portland, Maine 04122 (all states except 

New York). First UNUM Life Insurance Company, Tarrytown, New York 10591 (New York State only) 
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Dino DNA 


| JURASSIC PARK 
by Michael Crichton 
Knopf; 413 pages; $19.95 


A h, there, Dr. Frankenstein, m 
about with dinosaur DNA ar 
Good strong fence around the lab, h 
But the villagers seem a bit restle 
way? Well, what do they know? 

At least for the purpose of th 
techno-thriller, his best by far sinc 
Andromeda Strain, Michael Cricht 
cepts the charge that genetic re 
these days is a headlong, unreg 
profit-and-glory grab by microbio 
with more skill than wisdom. Su 
says Crichton, that a respectable pale 
logist (call him Alan Grant) begins 
increasingly detailed queries from a 
tive corporate donor 
about what infant 
dinosaurs ate. Grant 
sends in his best 
guess. More ques- 
tions follow, and they 
have a ring of urgen- 
cy. What is this? 

Sure enough, 
Grant soon is chop- 
pering down on an is- 
land off Costa Rica. 
He notices a tree Novelist Cricht 
trunk, graceful and 
limbless, rising 50 ft. above the surro 
ing vegetation. It turns and looks at 
Yes, a dinosaur. An entire island cra\ 

; ws ; Se . 
The pressure to succeed isn’t restricted to Harvard MBAs or cite inunitymcrait ann 
thirty-year-old fast-trackers as soon as a few flaws are worked out. 
Today’s children and teens often carry incredible amounts Crichton’s sci-fi is convincingly 
of stress, brought on by grade expectations, family arguments, tailed. He has the cloning process b 
: ; Nias ae a cao not with ground-up fossils (too much | 
serious family illness, even dating problems deterioration) but with dinosaur bl 
To help your child—and you—develop a healthy response to sucked by mosquito-like insects caught 
stress, the National Parent-Teacher Association (PTA® ) offers the preserved in amber. As is traditiona 
following tips: such narrations, there 1S an arrogant t 
: eis nician, who in this case claims that 

Show open affection and acceptance toward your children, | park’s dinosaurs can’t breed because 

and Pay attention to their feelings | have been sterilized. And as usual ther 
Help young people set realistic goals a relentlessly cheerful p-r. man. He set 
Talk with your children about family changes they might be the question of what dinosaurs eat; om 

/ 4 . the big carnivores eats him. Then thi 
expenencing—divorce, moving, unemployment, death really go wrong, Dinosaurs. it develops, 
Do it today, so you can keep your children's problems from much smarter and faster moving than 
growing faster than they are. experts had thought. 
The author's mood at the end is dou 
character who seems to speak for him 
mortally wounded expert in chaos theo 
crabs at modern science for its narrow, 
trusive brilliance and its broad lack of co. 


fi mon sense. Yes, yes, the reader agre 
THE NATIONAL PTA without much enthusiasm. Thinking all t 
; : while: if you really could clone a tyrann 
I bs > . ° 
Kids are counting on you. Saur, wouldn't it be worth it, just to he 


>i the thing roar? — By John Sk 
PIA is a registered service mark of the National Parent Teacher Assocuunion Only those groups that are members of 


the National PTA may use it 
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Switch to MCI today. 
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Sign up for MCI Vision™ by November 30 r Yes! | wane to switch to MCI andgetupto$i,000in. 1 
ae ree long istance! 
and get one month FREE up to $1,000. O ee me. I want to sign up my company for 
1s10n. 


If your business isn’t using MCI Vision, you're missing the best | (Please call me and tell me more about what MCI 
long distance value available. And the best deal. can do for my business. 

Because if you sign up for MCI Vision by November 30, we'll give | ns 
you May for free. Even if you spend as much as $1,000. Title 

MCI Vision gives you the customization options and control over - 
your long distance that only the fortunate 500 could get until now. tea 
Plus a consolidated, easy-to-understand monthly invoice. Verifiable Address 
accounting codes. And combined volume discounts on all calls from | City____ State 
all locations. Business Phone 

And like every MCI" customer, your satisfaction is guaranteed. If | Mail to: MClOne Month Offer, PO. Box 1007, 
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Switch to MCI Vision today. You'll get the best long distance MCI 
value available. And up to $1,000 from MCI. Contact your MCI | 
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HOW IMPORTANT IS 
THE INDIVIDUAL INVESTOR? 











Individual 
investors are a very 
important part of the 
New York Stock 
Exchange. 

They are im- 
portant because they 
provide capital for the 
growth of business and * 
the economy. That 
means new Jobs anda 
better quality of life in 
the communities in which we live. 

They are important because they bring a 
diversity of investment goals and preferences. 

Their active participation adds significantly to the 
liquidity of the market —the ability to buy and sell 
shares at stable prices. 

The NYSE demonstrates its commitment 
to the individual investor in many ways. 

At the NYSE —and only at the NYSE — 
individual investors always get preferential treat- 
ment. Through an exclusive NYSE Individual 
Investor Express Delivery Service, individual 
investor orders get priority status over all other or- 
ders at all times. Even in periods of unusual activity, 
those orders go to the head of the line, in front of all 
others, including institutional and program trading 
orders. 

America has a long history of individual in- 
vestor involvement in business. In fact, one in five 
Americans directly owns stocks or shares of stock 
mutual funds. And the market they most often 
choose, and their funds most often choose, is the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

The NYSE is dedicated to continuing that 
tradition and to making this market work for all 
investors. 

When investors hold stock in NYSE-listed 
companies, they are sharing ina history of growth 
that outshines most other major investment vehi- 
cles. In the decade of the 80s, the compound rate of 
return on the Standard & Poor's 500 was 17.4%, 
compared with 10.6% for commercial real estate 
and 9.6% for money market funds. 

When investors purchase NYSE-listed 
stock, they choose from 1,800 of the best U.S. and 
foreign businesses, companies with proven track 
records. They benefit from NYSE rules that ensure 








shareholder partici- 
pation in corporate 
governance and full 
disclosure of corporate 
, developments. 

By placing 
orders on the NYSE, 
investors are assured 
of the best available 
price in a market that 
sets the standard for 
the world in terms of 
fairness, openness and liquidity. They are par- 
ticipating in a market that combines the most 
sophisticated technology and communications 
systems with the best professional judgment. 

The NYSE provides the most meaningful 
market regulation in the world. Surveillance and 
enforcement activities include a close watch on 
industry sales practices. And NYSE arbitration pro- 
cedures offer investors an efficient and inexpensive 
way to resolve any disputes with brokerage firms. 

The NYSE’s board of directors has 
approved a series of measures to address the 
problem of excess volatility in the market on both 
a short-term and a long-term basis. 

Short-term measures include slowing the 
market down during hectic periods so that all 
investors can obtain information and participate 
equally in trading. 

For the long term, the board created a 
blue-ribbon Panel on Market Volatility and Investor 
Confidence. Headed by General Motors Chairman 
Roger B. Smith, the panel has recommended added 
initiatives to maintain a strong market for all 
participants, 

These are compelling reasons for individ- 
uals to invest in NYSE-listed stocks. And it is why 
they should be looking to invest for the long term, 
for their future and the future of their families. 

The best way to begin is by sitting down 
and discussing investment goals with a broker who 
is registered and part of an NYSE-member organi- 
zation. That means the investor is assured of dealing 
with a trained individual, qualified to provide 
advice and to serve the investor's needs with all the 
resources of a reputable firm. 

At the New York Stock Exchange, concern 
for the individual investor will always be a priority. 
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Cracking Cancer’s Code 











By J. MADELEINE NASH 





J ust 10 days earlier, the laboratory cul- 
tures had all contained the same num- 
ber of microscopic cancer cells. Now even 
an untutored eye could tell the difference. 
Globs of wildly dividing cell colonies filled 
half the flasks, while in the others the cells 
refused to multiply. Reason: a research 
team, led by Johns Hopkins University on- 


THE STEPS TO 
COLON CANCER 




















Researchers are learning how genes start tumors—or stop them 


that’s been the basic problem in attacking 
this disease. Finally, we are beginning to 
learn what makes cancer cells different.” 

A decade ago, scientists puzzling over 
cancer cells resembled 18th century Egyp- 
tologists in their struggle to decipher an- 
cient hicroglyphics. Now they have assem- 
bled a biological Rosetta stone that has 
enabled them to lay out in sharp detail the 
changes that cause a cell to go from normal 
to malignant. “The cancer cell used to be a 
black box,” says Dr. Vincent T. De Vita Jr., 
physician in chief of New York City’s Me- 
morial Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center. 
“But the lid of the black box has been 
opened, and we can see the wheels turning 
inside.” The “wheels” are genes that regu- 
late growth. Some, called oncogenes, acti- 
vate the process of cell division; others, 
known as tumor-suppressor genes, or anti- 
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cologist Bert Vogelstein, had endowed the 
quiescent cells with a protective device that 
the dividing ones lacked, in this case a nor- 
mal copy of a gene that acts as a circuit 
breaker, shutting down growth. The scien- 
tists had found a way, at least in theory, to 
stop a tumor after it gets started. 

This discovery is so striking that even 
cautious scientists are finding it difficult to 
rein in their excitement. It is among the lat- 
est in a chain of discoveries that have rap- 
idly confirmed what for a long time scien- 
tists only suspected: mutations in specific 
genes are the underlying cause of cancer. 
As knowledge about these genes expands, 
so too does the likelihood researchers will 
devise new treatments that may one day 
target cancer cells as selectively as antibiot- 
ics attack bacteria. “Cancer cells,” says 
gene mapper David Housman of M.LT., 
“are too damn close to normal cells, and 





jutation in gene that spurs cell growth 





















oncogenes, turn the process off. In their | 
normal form, both kinds of genes, working 
together, enable the body to perform the | 
critical function of replacing dead or defec- 
tive cells. But slight alterations in the ge- 
netic material, whether inherited or caused 
by environmental insult, can provoke the 
rampant cell division that leads to cancer. 
The first oncogene known to exist in- 
side animal and human cells was discov- 
ered in 1976 by Drs. J. Michael Bishop and 
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...as captured by the 
giants of photojournalism! 
TIME brings you — from around the globe 
— over 200 of the most unforgettable 
images of our time. The stark face of war. 
The triumphs — and the tragedies — that 
have changed our world. 

Now, you can have this collection of 
breathtaking, history-making photography 
in one magnificent hardcover volume — 


EYEWITNESS 
This opulent 9" x 12" masterpiece is 192 
pages — perfect for gift giving or to keep 
for your own library. And guaranteed to 
hold readers spellbound! 


LEARN THE STORIES 
BEHIND THE SHOTS 


The editors at TIME — in moving com- 
mentary — reveal the obsession and 
driving force behind the legends of 
photojournalism. How they captured the 
“decisive moment” in an event to achieve 
an emotional impact TV can’t match. 
And it’s all for you in one lavish volume 
— the inside stories, the personal profiles, 
and 200 of the world’s most memorable 
images taken by the greatest photojour- 
nalists who ever lived. 


To get your copy of EYEWITNESS 
for only $40.00, call toll free: 


1-800-765-6400 


Also available at your 
favorite bookstore. 
TIME| 


BOOKS P.O. Box 2463 


Birmingham, AL 35201 
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enterprise openly. But talk is Recent Congressional actions 
cheap, and it’s costing American do not. | 
business billions. 2 \ Capital gains taxes must 


The U.S. Chamber fights to 
strengthen the economy and fights 
against overregulation and 
misguided policies. Ironically, And perhaps t 
Congress regularly exempts a “i biggest obstacl 
itself from these burdensome BX <>. - 
regulations. / > 


to raise capital and gene 
growth. Jobs and tax re 
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Meeting Energy Needs. j 
Economic growth depends & 

on reliable energy sources. The 
U.S.Chamber has long pushed | 
Congress for environ- 
mentally safe y 
access to domes- , 
ticoil.Congress 
must not choke + 
off the economy 
with unwise 
legislation. 


Creating 
Capital and Jobs. 
Capital fuels free 
enterprise, 
andthe ~~ #47 
US.Chamber “ 
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The Voice, 
The Challenge, The Fight. 

The U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce is the definitive voice for busi- 
ness. It’s a single voice with the 
strength of millions, a federation 
of businesses large and small, 
state and local chambers, trade 
and professional organizations and 
American Chambers of Commerce 
abroad. 

It's a powerhouse no special 
interest group can match. 

You can't fight your competi- 
tors and the government at the 
same time. 

Call 1-800-638-6582 and join 
the U.S. Chamber. 

Do it today. Membership is an 
investment in the future of your 
business. Government interference 
is a price you cant afford. 


[ Please send me information about joining the fight. ] 


‘4 
\\ | NAME | 





LY ¢ | | ee MMPANY | 








| ADDRESS CITY. | 
| STATE ZIP. PHONE | 
Mail to: US. Chamber 5 


of Commerce, Room 446, 1615 NW, 
\ comm Washington, D.C. 200862, Fax 202-463-5836. Or call 1-800 638-6582. 
ee, ere ieee mes ee eee 


(et >\) Join the US. Chamber. 


&s/ Because the fight goes on. 











Now there are two Ways you can plant a tree for Global 
Releaf. You can dig in and do it yourself: Or, you can pick up the 
phone and dial 1-900-420-4545, 

You see, trees play a critical role in the kind of world we 
live in and the kind of future We leave behind. That's why we've 
made it easy for you to make a difference. When you call our 


special Action Line, the $5.00 charge actually pays for planting a 
tree while supporting Global ReLeaf action across the country. 
And, we'll also rush you detailed information on Global ReLeaf. 
So pick up the phone and start planting. Earth needs all the trees 
you can plant. And that’s why we need you. 


1-900-420-4545 
can 


A program of The American Forestry Association 
Citizens caring for trees & forests since 1875 P.O. Box 2000, Washington, DC 20013 
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| Harold Varmus of the U 
fornia at San Francisco, § 
lusts have found more th 
Which appear to be more 
others in human cancers, } 
| RAS oncogene, for instance 
play a role in a majority of 
colon cancers, and some | 
well. Mutations in other , 
been linked to leukemia a: 
thal forms of breast and ova 
But oncogenes are just c 
genetic jigsaw puzzle, In 195 
cluding molecular biologist 
| berg of M.LT. identified tl 
tumor-suppressor gene, dt 
gene because, if it ceases 
result is retinoblastoma, a I 
eye cancer, Problems with 
| have since been tied to cance 
| breast and bladder. “What 
thought to be involved in or 
mor,” observes Weinberg, “ 
| commonly occurring cancers 
| Now that they recogniz 
tance of the genes, medical re 
faced with the mind-bending 
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' dem. “A damaged oncogene 
| the accelerator pedal stuck t 
notes Johns Hopkins” Vogelst 
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| According to Vogelstein, colo: 
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liest of these mutations gives r 
nign polyp; subsequent change: 
Polyp to expand in size and be¢ 
and more irregular in shape. A 
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| dergoes an additional genetic 
transforms the tissue into the pre 
an aggressive tumor. 
For many of the most comn 
| of malignancy, including colo 
the crucial damage is believed t 
the so-called P53 gene, the sar 
Suppressor that prevented cx 
growing out of control in the Jo 
| kins laboratory cultures, Like otl 
ilk, this gene appears to act as 
Switch that regulates many impo 
tivities, including the receipt of 
| Messages originating outside | 
Thus, speculates M.L.T.’s Weinb 
with defective tumor-suppressa 
may no longer heed growth-con 
nals sent by Surrounding cells, 7 
| hard evidence that p53 may pla 
role in human cancer came 
Vogelstein’s group at Johns 
Which last year identified a muta 
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Shouldnt she inherit more 
than your eyes? 


You're pleased how your 
children have turned out. And 
you've achieved financial success 
at the same time. Now's the time 
to think about estate planning. 

Perhaps you think estate 
planning is only for the very 
wealthy. Not so. In fact, with your 
home, retirement plan and other 
assets, you may be wealthier than 
you realized. 

Estate taxes, however, could 
claim as much as 55%. You need 
to plan to reduce that tax bite. 


Achieve a comfortable retirement. 


And still have significant assets to 
pass on. 


1990 Merrill Lynch & ne 


Your Merrill Lynch Financial 
Consultant can be a valuable 
resource. We can help you analyze 
your needs and advise you about 
managing your investments. And 
explain how our trust services 
and the variety of insurance 
products, including survivorship 
insurance, can work for you. 

To get started, ask for our free 
booklet on estate preservation 
strategies. See your Merrill Lynch 
Financial Consultant, call our toll- 
free number or mail the coupon. It 
will help you make sure that what 
you've worked hard for goes to 
the people you really care about. 














Call 1 800 637-7455, ext. 9034 


to. Mennil Lyne. Preroe, Fenner and Sinith bn 


Response Center, PO Box 2120 





Brunswick. New Jersey (8889-0200) 


lease send me your free brochure an estate 








OS Merrill Lynch 


A tradition of trust. 











50 All-Time Christmas Classics... 


me-Life. 


The Time- 


ia LIFE MUSIC presents a collection 


. 50 classic holiday songs, carols and hymns 
by all your favorite singers and performers in 
The Time-Life Treasury of Christmas 

You'll hear Bing Crosby all-time best 
seller, “White Christmas.” Frolic with Gene 
Autry's “Rudolph the Red-Nosed Reindeer.” 
Thrill to Luciano Pavarotti’s “Adeste Fideles.” 
Be inspired by “Joy to the World” and “Angels 
We Have Heard on High” by the Robert 
Shaw Chorale 








Digitally Mastered 
for State-of-the-Art Sound 

We've r pt duced this collection with 
outstanding fidelity and wrapped it Ip on your 
choice of 3 lor ying records or 2 conve- 
nient cassettes tor just $19.99. Or 2 compact 


discs for $26.99. 





Enjoy these 50 Holiday Classics 
White Christmas — Bir by © The Little 
Drummer Boy — \ ile ® Holly 
Jolly Christmas — Bur! Ives * Silent Night Jim 
Reeves The Christmas Song Tpenter 
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to use your credit card 


“all your holiday favorites 


including Bing Crosby's 
White Christmas!” 
Willard Scott 


Hark, the Herald Angels Sing — Nar Kin 
Rudolph the Red-Nosed Reindeer \ucry 
Silver Bells — Kate Smith © Blue Christmas 
Glen Campbell ® Mary’s Boy Cold Harry 
Belafonte * Away in a Manger * Ave 
Maria (Schubert) — Leontyne Pras eliz Navidad 
José Feliciano # Good King Wenceslas — Morton 
Gould ¢ O Holy Night — Perry Como @ Adeste 
Fideles — Luciano Pavarotti © The First Noel 
Sergio Franchi # Jingle Bells — Jim Reeves ¢ Santa's 
Beard — The Beach Boys ® Rocking — Roger 
Whittaker * Jingle Bell Rock — Bobby Helms ¢ 
What Child Is This — André Previn © Christmas 
in Dixie — Alahama ¢ Rockin’ around the 
Christmas Tree — Brenda Lee ¢ I'll Be Home for 
Christmas — Perry Como * Ding Dong Merrily on 
High — Roger Whittaker © Medley: Carol of the 
Bells/Deck the Halls with Boughs of Holly 
Robert Shaw Chor It's Beginning to Look Like 
Christmas — Perry Como and the F i 
Medley: Winter Wonderland/ Sleigh Ride — Doll 
Parton * Have Yourself a Merry Little Christmas 
ludy Garland ¢ Santa Claus Is Coming to Town 
[ © The Twelve Days of Christmas 
k rittaker * O Little Town of Bethlehem 
ndre Pre Medley: Here We Come A- 
CarolinglO Tannenbaumy] Saw Three Ships 
Arthur Fig the Boston Pops ® Home for the 
Holidays y Como ® And 11 more 
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Science 


of the gene in colon-cancer cells. Since 
then, mutant p53 has shown up in breast-, 
lung-, brain- and bladder-cancer cells 
Many researchers believe p53, because it 
is sO ubiquitous, offers an unusually 
promising platform from which to launch 
a major assault on cancer. For instance, 
drugs that mimic the action of a normal 
p53 gene could conceivably cause cancers 
to revert to a premalignant phase. One 
day, albeit in the very distant future, it 
may even be possible for molecular sur- 
geons to replace faulty p53 genes. 

In the meantime, tests that detect mu- 
tations in this critical gene could be an in- 
valuable diagnostic tool. At a meeting of 
top cancer-gene researchers at M.LT. last 


Vogelstein studies how cells can grow wildly 


The accelerator pedal sometimes gets stuck. 


September, Vogelstein created quite a stir 
when he noted, almost in passing, that his 
laboratory had detected cells with abnor- 
mal p53 genes in the urine of patients with 
advanced bladder cancer. A similar scan 
might pick up such cells in the stools of pa- 
tients with colon cancer, the cause of more 
than 60,000 deaths in the U.S. each year. 
At first, these tests would be used to 
guide physicians in selecting therapies. In 
fact, screening for oncogenes is beginning 
to help clinicians identify a few particularly 
aggressive forms of cancer and tailor treat- 
ments accordingly. Eventually, scientists 
may be able to fashion tests sensitive 
enough to detect the presence of abnormal 
genes in undiagnosed patients well before 
the cancer has embarked on its Sher- 
manesque march through the body. Such 
tests would no doubt be lifesavers: if 
caught early enough, many cancers can be 
cured by surgery alone. 2 








A test drive will give you some idea of 
what it’s like to use a StarWriter. 
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over 20 foreign languages. Plus an on-line Help key 
that insures a very easy ride. And all in one virtua 
silent and very portable unit 

The new Canon StarWriter. The simple fact 
is, it leaves all the others in the dust 
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Art 


Seeing the Far in the Near 


A Midwest show reassesses the underknown Richard Pousette-Dart 





By ROBERT HUGHES 


he 50-year retrospective of paintings 
by Richard Pousette-Dart, organized 
by Joanne Kuebler for the Indianapolis 
Museum of Art, is—quite apart from its in- 
trinsic qualities—a sobering reminder of 
how edited a picture of art history New 
York City’s museums have lately been giv- 
ing their public. Here is an American artist 
of real distinction, now 74, a contemporary 
of De Kooning, Rothko and Pollock, with 
whom he appeared in the famous photo of 
The Irascibles, the cast of Abstract Expres- 
sionism, in LIFE magazine in 1951. Never- 
theless, he has virtually been dropped from 
the history of the New York School. At 
most, Pousette-Dart has had a sentence or 
two (and not always that) in the standard 
history books; none of the influential crit- 
ics of the ‘50s backed him, and he remains 
a decidedly underknown painter. 
Yet this show had to be done—and at a 
high level of curatorial skill—in Indiana. 
No New York museum plans to take it; nor 





could Manhattan venues be found for 
Franz Kline, Guido Reni, early Poussin, 
De Stijl, Lucian Freud and quite a number 
of other splendid and informative exhibi- 
tions mounted by museums west of the 
Hudson in the past few years. There is 
something unpalatable about this, a dismal 
message about the provincial art politics of 
the supposed center. 

Pousette-Dart has always had his fol- 
lowing, of course, and in any case it would 
be idle to put his early work in the '40s and 
‘50s on the same level as De Kooning’s or 
Pollock’s. He certainly shared the early 
Abstract Expressionist interest in primitive 
art, totems, archetypal forms. And its gen- 
eral legacy from 30s Picasso too: Pousette- 
Dart’s Portrait of Pegeen, 1943 (the subject 
was the deeply neurotic teenage daughter 
of Peggy Guggenheim, his dealer), is 
heavily dependent on Picasso’s Girl Before 
a Mirror. There is also a scary Expressionist 
insight to the chaotic congestion of Pe- 
geen’s head, staring at her reflection re- 
duced to one bulging eye and blond Veron- 


Why risk having 


your work go unnoticed? 


Now that you've written that bril- 
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tion. The new LaserJet ITID, which 





exclusive advancements in resolu- 





ica Lake tresses. But Pousette-Dart was 
stiff, poor draftsman, with the deficiencie 
of the self-taught, and this makes the earl 
totemic paintings, with their biomorphi 
shapes playing hide-and-seek in the rigi 
scaffolding of a Cubist grid, look somewha 
less than fully achieved. 

He was the adored son of a painter fa 
ther and a poet-musician mother, both o 
whom believed more in creativity anc 
spirituality than in formal art training 
The fact that they wanted him to be an art 
ist annulled, for Pousette-Dart, the inse 
curity that makes some painters overde 
pendent on the art world; he could anc 
did go his own way, being spared the inse 
curity and conflict that would presumably 
have been his lot if he had decided to gc 
into law or advertising. “I guess I was ever 
belligerent about my aloneness,” he re- 
marked many years after the early ’50s, 
when he cut his ties with the then small 
Manhattan art world to live in the country 
in Suffern, N.Y. 

There is a permanent residue of ideas 
from early Abstractionists in Pousette- 
Dart’s thinking—notions about transcen- 
dence and spirituality that filtered in from 
fin-de-siécle cult figures like Madame Bla- 
vatsky and Rudolf Steiner, and that had 
more impact on Mondrian and Kandinsky 





combines those advancements with 
special features for increased paper 
handling. And the LaserJet ITP. the 
personal, affordable printer. You've 
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[ than all the established churches 
put together. The effect is to 
downplay nature in favor of cul- 
ture. “Nature does not satisfy 
art,” one finds in Pousette- 
Dart’s copious notes, cited in 
the catalog, “but art satisfies 
nature. Nature is dumb, while 
art is conscious, articulate, tri- 
umphant.” This aesthete’s ideal- 
ism sounds unduly high flown. 
What abstract painting really ri- 
vals, in point of organization, 
the structure of a leaf? But what 
counts, in the end, is the paint- 
ings the idealism serves, and 
many of these are extraordinari- 
ly beautiful. 

In the ‘SOs Pousette-Dart’s 
paintings had a general kind of 
affinity with Mark Tobey’s, in 
their formal means as well as in 
their spiritualist ambitions: an 
image emerging from subtle 
“white writing” spread across 
the surface, bathing the ideo- 
graphic forms in a diffused glow. 
But Pousette-Dart really hit his stride in 
the ’60s, through a kind of Impressionism 
without objects. In it, the Impressionist 
idea of fidelity to the passing nuances of 
light was subsumed in rendering a molecu- 
lar space, dancing and palpitating with per- 





fectly controlled motes of close-valued col- 








BLACK Circce, Time, 1979-80 


or and big, tranquil, centered images that 
resembled stars or novas. One can see 
them as part of the same (now utterly de- 
funct) fixation on the “spiritual” possibili- 
ties of outer space that tinged the culture 
of the day, whose big expression in film was 
Stanley Kubrick's 2001: A Space Odyssey. 








When you can 
print it on an HP LaserJet? 


further. See the complete line of 
Hewlett-Packard LaserJet printers. 
Call 1-800-752-0900, Ext. 1519 for 
the name of your nearest authorized 
HP dealer. Because it's not just what 
you say. It’s how you Say it. 





The images are keyed to the 
Seale of the single brushmark 
and yet seem immeasurably far 
= away, out in deep space. By Pou- 
sette-Dart’s own account, they 
were influenced by the graini- 
Ness of astronomical photogra- 
phy. They don’t read as literal 
pictures of the firmament but 
rather as invitations to contem- 
plate the far in the near Some of 
them rely on the kind of “sacred 
geometry” —archetypal figures, 
the square, the circle, the trian 
gle—that obsessed Kandinsky 
or Kupka. And at their best, be 
cause of the nuanced sensibility 
that goes into the labor of build- 
ing up their primary forms, they 
are quite transfixing. 

No reproduction conveys 
the effect of a picture like Black 
Circle, Time, 1979-80, Painted 
every inch of the way with a Seu- 
rat-like determination to leave 
nothing accidental on the sur- 
face, it is Pousette-Dart’s ver- | 
sion of the circle that has been used, as a 
mandatory trope, by every Zen roshi for 
the past 300 years. It is the circle of black 
ink on white rice paper that says “empti- 
ness” but also says “fullness,” the abstract 
figure in which one can reflect on the pres- 
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Neutrogena’ T/Gel’ Shampoo 

is the serious therapeutic shampoo 
that guarantees soothing relief 

for an itching, flaking scalp. 

Its rich, pleasant-smelling for- 
mula is gentle enough to use each 
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full-time control—and fresher, 
shinier hair—every day. 

You'll find dermatologist- 
recommended Neutrogena* T/Gel® 
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Cinema 





Costner as an ecologist before his time: feathers or Stetsons, it makes no differences 


Riding to Redemption Ridge © 





DANCES WITH WOLVES Directed by Kevin Costner 


Screenplay by Michael Blake 





By RICHARD SCHICKEL 


J ohn J. Dunbar (Kevin Costner) is an al- 
most too perfect example of the new 
American male, that improbable beau 
ideal who has been created out of recent 
feminist fantasies and the failure of certain 
old-fashioned masculine dreams. 

Dunbar drops out of his executive posi- 
tion in a large, hierarchical organization 
engaged in morally questionable work in 
order to get closer to nature —his own and 
Mother’s. Once settled in the wilderness, 
he proves to be a sensitive and caring ecol- 
ogist, tenderly nursing the land and its 
creatures. When, eventually, he encoun- 
ters members of a culture that is alien to 
him, he is open to their ways, making no ef- 
fort to impose his on them. Quite the op- 
posite; he becomes an carnest convert to 
their life-style. When he finds a wife, he is 
exemplary in his gentle attentiveness and 
supportiveness as she struggles to find and 
assert a “personhood” that was confused 
by events in her early history. 

What a guy! What an anachronism! For 
Dunbar is not a 1990s yuppie who suddenly 
decides to take his Sierra Club membership 
seriously, He is a lieutenant in the U.S. Cav- 
alry, circa 1864. Given command of a small 
fort deep in Sioux country, he finds that its 
garrison has mysteriously disappeared. That 
provides him the freedom for self-discovery 
and for developing peaceable relationships 
with the Indians, as well as a romance with 
Stands with a Fist, a white woman who was 
taken captive by Indians as a child (haunt- 
ingly played by Mary McDonnell). 

Dances with Wolves—it is the name the 





Sioux give Dunbar—is a movie th 
easy to make fun of, and not m 
cause of Dunbar’s risible ahisto 
would be nice, for instance, to m 
white man, other than Dunbar, wh 
brutish lout. And it would not | 
film if there were one or two bad 
Sioux visible in it. (The Pawnee, v 
ously need a p.r. consultant, are f 
as the scourge of the prairies.) It i 
all too easy to see why Costner —¢ 
tor—would want to direct hims¢ 
role: all that time alone on th 
looking swell and acting noble, ir 
that runs three self-indulgent hou 

But Dances with Wolves is alsc 
to take seriously. If the essence of 
ern is riders on a ridgeline, survey 
countryside and reveling in their fr 
ride to a horizon unvexed by ci 
then it really does not make any ¢ 
if they are wearing feathers or Stet: 
point has always been to remin¢ 
open land shaped American his 
character, and to make us ponde: 
of fencing off our former spaciou: 
degrading the peoples who lived wi 

As a director, Costner is alin 
sweep of the country and the ¢ 
spirit of the western-movie tradit 
good guys and the bad guys 
changed their traditional roles in 
but their contentions are staged \ 
and energy. In this reversal ther 
possibly, redemption, not only of | 
crimes but also of a movie genre |: 
en into decrepitude. It is possible 
ingly, to imagine John Ford hap) 
great multiplex in the sky. 
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Cinema 


Odd Coupling 


WHITE PALACE 

Directed by Luis Mandoki 
Screenplay by Ted Tally and 
Alvin Sargent 


young fellow wouldn't care to wake up on a 
couch with Susan Sarandon’s head jn his 
lap? From The Rocky Horror Picture Sho 
through Pretty Baby, Atlantic City, Thy 


Hunger and Bull Durham, she has been thy 
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Class vs. crass: Spader and Sarandon 





Getting quickly to the business at hand. 


American cinema’s beacon of seductive in- 
telligence: our own Statue of Libertine. 

For just a while, White Palace makes 
good on the promise and seriousness of 
these two splendid movie icons. He is a 
brooding Brahmin copywriter, she a blow- 
sy waitress who tries to pick him up at a 
bar. It’s class vs. crass. While he acts aloof 
and demure, she flatters his prettiness, 
then gets quickly to the business at hand. 
Soon they are shrugging off age prejudices 
like unwanted clothes, the quicker to satis- 
fy their passion. She: “I’m 43.” He: “I'm 


more intense than anything in the NC-17 
Henry & June, manage to suggest that all 
lovemaking carries, like a secret genetic 
code, the memory of all previous loves. 

But the film is determined to be about 
something less interesting than sexual com- 
bustion. Max is a neat freak, Nora a slob, so 
for a reel they play Oscar and Felix. She has 
no friends, his are nudgy—this movie hates 
middle-class Jews a lot. Then the lovers 
must break up and make up, and the ho boy! 
becomes ho hum. White Palace settles into 
stolid ordinariness, after flirting with being 
a handsome essay on the grandeur of recip- 
rocal lust 


t could be an upscale moviegoer’s idea 

of the ultimate great date. What middle- | 
aged woman would mind being romanced 
by gorgeous James Spader? His face js 4 
bouquet of sensitive sensuality wed 
he was a good listener as the impotent con 
fessor in sex, lies, and videotape. And what 





27.” Who cares? Wham! Their sex scenes, | 
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The Civil War. 


Introducing THE CIVIL WAR, a critically acclaimed 
film that will change forever the way you look at the 
war that divided our nation. Travel to Manassas, 


Shiloh, Antietam, Gettysburg, Appomattox — 
everywhere the war was fought. And see the 


action through the eyes of those who were there. 


Each Video $24.95". VHS only. 
16% (100 min 
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You'll see and feel the benefits of a 
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NordicTrack workouts also reduce 
stress, and lead to vital health and a 
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JOE PISCOPO, GEORGE CARLIN, PAULA POUNDSTONE, LOUIE ANDERSON 


This November, HBO’s got you cornered. With a different comic 
every Saturday night. From Joe Piscopo to Paula Poundstone. 
George Carlin to Louie Anderson. November comedy on HBO. 
It can’t hurt. Unless you laugh too hard. 


THE HBO COMEDY HOUR 


EVERY SATURDAY NIGHT. 


SIMPLY THE BEST 


| © 1990 Home Bax Office, Inc. Al rights reserved. HBO is o regis 
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Cinema 


Rushes 


AVALON 


It is a noble thing for a man to rescue his 
humble forebears from obscurity, to make 
something grand, even epic out of their 
lives. Barry Levinson, whose most recent 
films have been notable commercial suc- 
cesses (Good Morning, Vietnam; Rain 
Man), has been widely praised by reviewers 
for attempting a movie that tries to make 
something instructive out of his family’s 
past. Avalon, which Levinson directed and 
wrote, is a handsome and conscientiously 
made film, tracing the modest fortunes and 
misfortunes of the Krichinskys, an extend- 
ed family of Jewish immigrants in Balti- 
more, over some 50 years 

Nothing wrong with that story or with a 
solid cast (headed by Armin Mueller-Stahl 
and Aidan Quinn). Why, then, does this 
movie set one’s molars to grinding? Partly 
because it is impossible to imagine a Jew 
ish family passing a half-century in Amer- 
ica without encountering—and railing 
against —prejudice. Partly because the law 
of averages suggests that in a group this nu 
merous there ought to be at least one 
mean, crazy, totally unassimilable figure 
Somebody, in other words, who would cut 
through the sweet patience with which the 
Krichinskys confront both their ups and 
downs, and occasionally convert their dear, 
generally comic bickerings into something 
dramatically forceful. We're talking chick- 
en soup here—momentarily warming and 
comforting but, in any large moral or his 
torical sense, therapeutically useless cy 





JACOB’S LADDER 


Jacob Singer (Tim Robbins) is on a perma- 
nent bad-drug trip. This is conveyed in the 
hallucinatory manner of terrible 1960s 
movies. It turns out that the drug was ad 
ministered to him, without his consent, by 
the government. The passages where this 
information is vouchsafed remind us of 
‘70s paranoid thrillers. Since the drug was 
given to him in Vietnam (it was supposed 
to make everyone in his Army unit more 
aggressive ), we are reminded of the “80s ef 
fort to come to terms with the war. And 
since at one point he is afforded a promis- 
ing glimpse of the afterlife, we are remind 
ed of Ghost (another effort by the same 
screenwriter, Bruce Joel Rubin), which 
one fervently hopes ts not going to set the 
style for the "90s. In other words, director 
Adrian Lyne has encapsulated the clichés 
of three decades in a single dreadful and 
hysterical movie. This may be of interest to 
film students, who can learn from Jacob’s 
Ladder everything they need to know 
about how not to make a movie. But ordi- 
nary audiences are advised to pass e 
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Target and AT&T present two ways to ring up savings. Like the Remote Answering System 1521 on sale for only $999! 
This phone/answering machine lets you retrieve messages from any touch-tone phone. It uses two microcassettes. 
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A Card Game? 
No, Cooking Oil 


Canola is the latest love of the 
cholesterol-free set 
| 


he American health-food hit parade is 
a fickle thing. Not long ago, oat bran 
zoomed to the top of the charts because of 
| its putative ability to lower cholesterol. It 
quickly fell back when it was found to work 
no better than other low-fiber grains. Mar- 
garine was considered a golden oldie on 
the basis of its zero cholesterol count until 
last summer, when it was discovered that 
one of the ingredients in the stick form 
could increase the risk of heart disease. 
Now there is a new contender on the play- 
list: canola oil. 
Of all the common cooking oils, canola 
contains the lowest level of saturated fat— 
the kind that boosts blood cholesterol, the 
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CANOLA 
OIL 


| -. CA > 
The new contender on the playlist 


villain in many forms of heart disease. Like 
other oils, canola boasts a long shelf life, 
has the ability to remain odorless at high 
frying temperatures and averages 120 calo- 
ries per tablespoon. But canola’s biggest 
attraction is its scant, 6% level of saturated 
fat, in contrast to 14% in olive oil and 51% 
in palm oil. Canola also contains high lev- 
els of monounsaturated fat. For a number 
of years, consuming that substance was 
thought to reduce the “bad” type of cho- 
lesterol in the blood known as LDL (low- 
density lipoprotein). Recent studies sug- 
gest, however, that monounsaturated fat 
has no special power but is valuable as a re- 
placement for damaging saturated fats. 

On the basis of canola’s virtues, Ameri- 
can sales have doubled over the past two 
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years, though canola still accounts for only 


Adorable, super- 
soft, and festively 
attired, this genu- 
ine GUND bear 
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card, and if you respond 
by December 10, your 
friend's first issue will 
arrive in a personalized 
gift wrap. 


TIME MACHINE 
TOO! 
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IF YOU'RE 
RECYCLING 

i URE THROWING 
i IT ALL AWAY. 








A little reminder from the Environmental Defense Fund 
that if you're not recycling, you're throwing away a lot more 
than just your trash. 

You and your community can recycle. Write the Environ- 
mental Defense Fund at: EDF-Recycling, 257 Park Avenue 
South, New York, NY 10010, for a free brochure that will tell 
you virtually everything you 


need to know about recycling. re.) 
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2.3% of all oils consumed in the U.S. Four 
years ago, Procter & Gamble converted its 
Puritan cooking-oil line from a soy-sun 
flower blend to 100% canola. Earlier this 
year Dean Foods, a Virginia-based compa- 
ny, rolled out a margarine rich in canola 
Next year Frito-Lay plans to introduce 
SunChips, corn chips fried in canola oil 
This surge of interest has caused a boomlet 
in Kentucky, Tennessee and Indiana, 
where growers are starting to plant acreage 
in the 5-ft., yellow-flowering rapeseed 
plants from which canola oil is derived. 

Oil from rapeseed plants, a relative of 
mustard, has been consumed in Europe 


ere ne 





Harvesting the 5-ft.-tall rapeseed plants 


Sales have doubled over the past two years 


and Canada for decades, but not in the 
U.S., because it was suspected of causing 
heart abnormalities in rats. Rapeseed oil 
was relegated to American industrial uses, 
like lubricating heavy machinery or putting 
the shine in glossy paper. Oil from a new 
strain of the plant won FDA approval as a 
cooking oil in 1985. Even then, manufac 
turers had to label products, unappetizing- 
ly, as low-erucic-acid rapeseed oil. Finally, 
in 1988, the FDA allowed the product to be 
called by the name used in Canada, where 
most canola is produced. Soon thereafter 
its reputation took ofl 

How well the canola refrain will contin- 
ue to play is anyone's guess. For one thing, 
the relative scarcity of domestic supplies 
could crimp future sales. To confuse mat- 
ters more, some health researchers are be- 
ginning to question whether a reduction of 
cholesterol is necessarily good for every 
one. Just this August, the British Medical 
Journal reported that low levels of choles- 
terol may be associated with an increased 
risk of suicide By Janice M. Horowitz. 
With reporting by Marc Hequet/St. Paul 





Windsor Canadian Supreme Whisky, 40% Alc. by Vol. (90 proof). Imported and bottled by the Windsor Distillery Co., Deerfield, IL.© 1990. 
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As enjoyable as your flakiest friend. 

As satisfying as getting the drift. 

As easy as hanging out with a cool crowd. 
That’s a taste of what 

Windsor is all about. 







Windsor. 
One taste and youre there. 


Windsor and Soda. 
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Too many homeowners are tolerating a heating system that fails the 
first two tests—dependability and efficiency. Also, they put up with 
furnaces that respond to heating needs with blasts of warm air and 
then long periods in which the air cools off. 

The folks at Bryant have developed a furnace that automati 
cally adjusts its heat output while operating at maximum efficiency. 
It’s the Plus 90i. No cold drafts. Just constant, even, comfortable 
warmth. Furthermore, unlike any other furnace, the Plus 90i oper- 
ates with less electricity, as well as gas. No other furnace is more 
efficient. Or quiet. 

As test pilot Chuck Yeager puts it, “There's never an 
uncomfortable moment with this furnace. That’s what I call having 
the right stuff.” Ask your local Bryant dealer about it. He has the 
right stuff, too. 

For the name of your nearest Bryant dealer, call 


sis | 1-800-HOT-SALE 
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THE RIGHT STUFF TO LAST. 
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A Burger to Go—Hold the Plastic | 








Forsaken by McDonald’s, foam packagin 'g may be on the way out | 


P olystyrene foam is one of the 
great success stories of mod- 
ern industry. Light, shock-resistant, 
insulating and cheap to make, it 
shows up everywhere: in disposable 
coffee cups, in boxes that hold fast- 
food hamburgers, as packing “pea- 
nuts” for safe shipping. But the 
stuff has a serious downside as well. 
Polystyrene is bulky, taking up 
space in landfills; as a plastic, it 
takes decades to decompose; its 
manufacture causes the release of 
hazardous chemicals; and the mar- 
ket for recycling it is hopelessly lim- 
ited. Environmentalists have ar- 
gued for years that the foam should 
simply be banned. 

They now have an unlikely ally: 
McDonald's. The nation’s largest 
fast-food chain and frequent target 
of environmental protests an- 
nounced last week that it would begin 
phasing out foam packaging within 60 days 
at its 8,500 U.S. restaurants. The move 
came as a surprise. The company has long 
said the containers were not necessarily a 
problem and had planned a $100 million 
campaign to recycle them. But ecology- 











lis” sits ready to house sandwiches | 


plastic-foam pellets that are used to 
protect delicate merchandise dur- 
ing shipping, at least two companies 
in California are trying to market a 
biodegradable, in fact edible, alter- 
native: popcorn. The drawbacks are 
that it is more expensive to produce 
than polystyrene pellets and tends 





At the nation’s largest chain, paper will soon take over. 


minded customers were increasingly un- 
happy with the packages. As a result, Mc- 
Donald's is making the phaseout part of a 
broad pro-environment initiative that the 
company is developing in partnership with 
the Washington-based Environmental De- 
fense Fund. 


to attract rodents and insects. 
Nonetheless, a handful of mail-or- 
der companies and other shippers in the 
U.S., Canada and Europe have begun 
packing with popcorn (butter and salt not 
included). Such small innovations, along 
with dramatic shifts by companies like Me- 
Donald's, may someday eliminate a major 


Straight from nature. To replace the | 


| 
McDonald’s will probably replace its 
foam hamburger boxes with material simi- 
lar to the thin paper used to wrap its small- 
est sandwiches, That is not a perfect solu- 
tion either. The paper is not yet recyclable, 
and while it does break down in 
E landfills, its production requires 
cutting down trees. But it takes up 
90% less space than foam when dis- 
carded, and McDonald's is testing a 
paper-recycling technique in some 
of its California stores. If it can find 
alternatives, the chain may also re- 
place its polystyrene plates and cof- 
fee cups. 
One possible substitute for 
some uses of polystyrene comes 





insult to the environment. a 








Death in the Mediterranean 





Pollution aggravates a plague among Europe's dolphins 


he first hint that something was wrong 

came in August, when dead dol- 
phins—victims of pneumonia and liver 
damage —began washing up on Mediterra- 
nean beaches near Valencia, Spain. But 
until the past few weeks, no one had real- 
ized the extent of the disaster. When scien- 
tists from European countries began com- 
paring notes, it suddenly became clear that 
some sort of epidemic was raging through 
the striped dolphin population of the west- 
ern Mediterranean Sea. In France, where 
dead dolphins usually wash 
ashore at a rate of about 50 
a year, 50 were discovered 
in a two-week period, and 
the toll in Spain is up to 250 
in less than three months. 
Since it is possible that only 
a small percentage of dead 
animals have drifted in to 
land, the actual toll may be 
much higher. 

It did not take long to 


track down the source of Is it too late to save the sea mammals off the coasts of France and Spain? 





the infection. Laboratory tests revealed 
that it is a strain of morbilli, the same type 
of virus—similar to the cause of canine dis- 
temper and human measles—that killed 
some 20,000 North Sea seals in 1988. 
While viral epidemics are part of the natu- 
ral ecology of the sea, some scientists think 
this outbreak was aggravated by man- 
made pollution. Autopsies on the mam- 
mals show their tissues are contaminated 
with metals and the toxic polychlorinated 
biphenyls (pcrs). The chemicals may have 
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weakened the dolphins’ immune systems, 
making the animals more vulnerable to 
disease. 

This would not be the first time such a 
link between pollution and plague has 
shown up. In a 1988 report to the U.S, Ma- 
rine Mammal Commission, investigators 
suggested that a rash of dolphin deaths on 
America’s East Coast might have resulted 
from bacterial infections that over- 
whelmed the animals’ pollution-damaged 
immune systems. Environmentalists be- 
lieve the Mediterranean case is potentially 
more serious, since it is happening during 
fall, one of the dolphins’ prime breeding 





seasons. The disease could also spread to 
other mammals, including monk seals, pi- 
lot whales and sperm whales. 
Unfortunately, the Med- 
iterranean is so filthy that 
even a major cleanup effort | 
would make little differ- 
ence for years. The animals 
may not have that much 
time. There is no known 
cure for the virus, and sci- 
entists and environmental- 
ists alike fear that dolphins 
could become no more 
than a memory in the 
Mediterranean. a 
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Songs ofa 
Thinking | 
Man 


PAUL SIMON’s musical wanderings 
have taken him from Africa to Brazil 
and to the deepest, farthest reaches 
of himself 





By JAY COCKS 3 
i t's an old question. It goes back as far as Bridge over Trou- 





bled Water, when Paul Simon gathered some unexpected, 

tropical-inflected rhythms around him and first really 
found his voice. His lyrical voice, that is: the tart, tempered 
combination of irony and melancholy that would turn him 
into one of the best writers of his generation, either in the 
grooves or on the page. 

There have been, intervening, two decades, a couple of 
marriages, one son, a hurtful professional divorce and a 
group of exquisite albums. But that Troubled Water question, 
framed as an up-tempo goof but phrased suddenly like a sui- 
cide note, still stands. Let’s consider it more benignly, as a 
kind of standing offer: “Why don’t you write me/ I'm out in 
the jungle/I’m hungry to hear you.” And take him up on it, at 
last. 

“Dear Paul: How you doing? I suppose we can all hear 
for ourselves. Another wonderful new album, The Rhythm of 
the Saints. A stone beauty. Another stone beauty, They seem 
to roll around every few years or so, and since Graceland in 
'86, they seem to come from new territory. Sort of rare and 
familiar at the same time. Must be you're still in the jungle, if 
not exactly on safari. Africa for Graceland, Brazil now. All 
those strange, haunting sprung sounds, gliding guitars and 
drums echoing like distant dreams. Is this the way your 
dreams sound? Percussive and persistent? The kind that lin- 
ger into the daylight, aren't they? 

“And while we’re at it: What did the Mama Pajama sec 
Julio and his friend doing down by the schoolyard? How 
come we can call you Al? And in this new song The Obvious 
Child, what is the cross doing in the ball park? 

“Yours sincerely...” 

“It got me thinking when that first popped out,” Paul Si- 
mon says, sitting in the living room of his Manhattan duplex, 
watching an early moon come up over Central Park. “ ‘The 
cross is in the ball park.’ The first thing I thought of was Billy 
Graham, or the Pope, or evangelical gatherings. But I came 
to feel what that’s really about is the cross that we bear. The 
burdens that we carry are doable, they’re in the ball park.” 

Neat enough, especially for a 49-year-old, 5-ft. 5-in. rock 


‘n’ roller who still plays a court-singeing game of one-on- 
and pledges allegiance to the New York Yankees. He is, 
ter all, the man who sang yet another, still more fam 
question (“Where have you gone, Joe DiMaggio?”). Sett’ 
in to watch the Yankees close down a dismaying season a 
weeks back, he speculated on the chances for one heavy 
ter to grab off a bit of individual glory. “I’m not confid 
he’s going to hit tonight. I saw him last night, and he had! 
look of defeat in his eyes. I could tell. Popcorn?” 

That’s a knowing bit of self-mockery you hear in 
voice, making room for the accent that would brand him 
sure New York boy even if his music weren’t so uptown al 
its own. Simon is well aware of his penchant for self-ref 
tion—self-immersion sometimes—and knows how to unt 
cut and play against it, as anyone who’s seen him lart 
around on his producer pal Lorne Michaels’ Saturday N 
Live shows over the years can instantly attest. The man} 
wrote Me and Julio Down by the Schoolyard and You Can 
Me Al and 50 Ways to Leave Your Lover knows how to ha 
good time with a lyric, but only Paul Simon could wri 
tune titled Have a Good Time that’s a deliberately dippy | 
an to incidental ennui and spiritual indifference. 

“Rhythm of the Saints doesn’t have an overall theme, 
suggests. “It jumps around from subject to subject within 
songs, slips from verse to verse. There are a lot of pers« 
references: family, friends, some love-affair stuff. I k 
what all the lines mean in direct relationship to my life.” 

Lots of others think they know too. It’s one thing to v 
into the new record musically, as Simon’s friend Qu 
Jones does when he says, “Paul goes straight for the thr 
And he’s smart enough to understand the African mc 
which has driven pop music for so long.” But it’s anothe 
cast the lyrical runes for references to his personal turn 
especially when he is hands-down champion of the Cor 
sional Songwriters, Elliptical Division. Perhaps it’s just 
other kind of standing invitation. 

Even Simon, who is adamant about protecting his pri 
(and thus his best material), has become a little less gua1 
of late. The release of Rhythm of the Saints coincides wi 
couple of loud flourishes from the career of his second \ 
the writer and actress Carrie Fisher, with whom he is nc 
the moment, on speaking terms. This doesn’t stop eithe 
them from writing about the other, however. There is : 
monized character named Rudy in her current best se 
Surrender the Pink. But her ex-husband, who has read 
book, acts like a man who was let off easy and maybe g: 
the last, best licks as well. 

“It’s not really stuff I talk about casually,” Simon says, 1 
suring the words like a jeweler weighing gold. There is a Si 
love song called She Moves On, in which a man falls victim 
woman’s witchery and pays the price: “I fall to my knees/ SI 
a rattle at the skies.” But the pain, which undoes him, als 
leases him: Simon takes the high ground. “That song is clo 
my heart,” he admits. “Too close to the heart. It’s about 
being afraid of women’s anger. It felt pretty real.” 

Along with all those effulgent rhythms, it’s the fines 
the language that lofts songs like this out of the arena of 
sip and retribution into something far more formidable 
its literary context, his writing is very important,” say: 
poet Derek Walcott, to whom Simon dedicates a Saints 
called The Coast. “Most poetry is sedate, quiet, self- 
cerned. His imagination is much bolder and more refres| 
He reminds me of Hart Crane.” 
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It takes some effort on Simon’s part to stay in such heady 
company. His apartment, elegant and ordered, always has a 
guitar handy, but there are books of poetry (Wallace Ste- 
vens, Philip Larkin) open all around the living room, within 
easy reach, like so many cerebral snacks. In case this sounds 
a little rarefied for a rock guy—even a rock guy who sang a 
few tunes to Derek Walcott’s poetry class at Boston Univer- 
sity—it should be added that Simon also enjoys listening to 
music as various as Miles Davis, Prince and Public Enemy. 
It’s not always the sounds of silence up there on Central 
Park West. 

It was those very sounds, of course, that made stars of 
Simon and his best friend from Forest Hills, Queens, Art 
Garfunkel. Under the “nom de 45” Tom & Jerry, the boys 
had a minor hit single in 1957, then followed the folk-music 
trail into the new decade. Oft-told rock legend #192: how a 
house producer at Columbia Records without Paul's knowl- 
edge added electric guitar, drums and bass to an earnest, in- 
timate, acoustic ballad of Simon’s; and how The Sounds of 
Silence, with its new rock underpinnings, became a No. | 
single in 1966. It was a fluke, but Paul and Artie were smart 
enough, gifted enough and fast enough to build on it and go 
for a long, sweet ride. 

“My best memories go back to the 
Parsley, Sage, Rosemary and Thyme days, 
when we were beginning to make al- 
bums more carefully, that we really 
liked,” Garfunkel says of those post-Si- 
lence days. “When we sat back and lis- 
tened to the playback of that record, it 
was a high point in my career.” The 
highest came in 1970 with the release of 
Bridge over Troubled Water, which re- 
mains in the top 50 best-selling albums 
of all time. It was also the last album Si- 
mon and Garfunkel would make 
together. 

“We never thought Simon and Gar- 
funkel was going to break up,” Garfunkel 
says. “We just thought we'd take a break 
from each other.” “Going out solo was my decision,” Simon 
says now, “But I was nervous about it.” The record company 
had a case of the corporate faints: Simon was busting up an 
act whose last record had sold 10 million copies. But the boys 
were having problems. Garfunkel was getting absorbed in 
acting, while Paul was taking his first turns down various 
lightly charted musical byways. “There was stuff I wanted to 
do anyway that Artie wouldn’t have done,” says Simon. “He 
wouldn't have gone to Jamaica to do Mother and Child Re- 
union. | know that he wouldn't have thought it was interest- 
ing.” On Bridge, Simon adds, “maybe we sang four [songs] to- 
gether. The rest is his solo or my solo. Artie and I were over by 
January 1970. We were really over before the *70s began.” 

The sympathetic imagination didn’t have to strain to see 
the break coming. Simon’s writing then was as vulnerable, 
and quite a bit more open, as anything he would do until his 
travails with Fisher resulted in his terrific (but commercially 
problematic) 1983 album, Hearts and Bones. It was Garfun- 
kel, working down in Mexico on Catch-22, about whom Si- 
mon seemed to be singing when he asked, “Why don’t you 
write me,” just as it was very probably Garfunkel who was 
being addressed in The Only Living Boy in New York, an in- 
tensely wistful ballad about the encroachments of loneli- 
ness and the first endings of a vital friendship. “I’ve never 





asked him if any of the songs he’s written were about me and 
our split,” Garfunkel reflects. “But So Long, Frank Lloyd 
Wright [also on Bridge] may be. I was an architecture stu- 
dent. And Why Don't You Write Me sounds a lot like, 
“Where the hell are you, Artie?’ ” 

There has been a little work together during the years 
since, including a memorable reunion concert (and resul- 
tant high-selling live album) in Central Park in 1981, but al- 
together, their relationship now follows the course of a Si- 
mon song, where endings are lingering but emphatic, and 
pain, like some rare vintage, grows keener with age. “He 
does things that I could never understand,” says Garfunkel, 
who lives right across Central Park from his old friend. “He 
called me up one day and said, ‘Artie, I’m dropping your 
vocals on Hearts and Bones. It’s not turning into the kind 
of album I want it to. And by the way, I’m marrying Carrie 
on Tuesday, and I want you to come.’ ” 

Simon’s rejoinders to such talk are kept out of conver- 
sation and stashed where they can do the most good: in his 
songs. “From what I can see/ Of the people like me,” he 
sings in Allergies on Hearts and Bones, “We get better/ But 
we never get well.”” Simon does work at it, though, as far 
from public scrutiny as he can manage. 
“Paul's been famous since high 
school,” says Lorne Michaels, “so he 
may have gotten soured on the way his 
image has been portrayed.” The 18- 
year-old son of his first marriage, 
Harper, has temporarily left school and 
spends a good deal of time living with 
Carrie Fisher in California, where he 
can be near his girlfriend. When he 
comes East, his father, an inveterate 
night owl, rouses himself carly to cook 
breakfast. “There’s very little bullshit 
between them,” Michaels observes, 
and Harper, a Grateful Dead fan, ap- 
pears to be finding his own way. 

But there is a stillness that goes be- 
yond quiet in that apartment overlook- 
ing the park. There is a prevailing inwardness, a tone of 
twilight reflection, that seems to mirror Simon’s own tenu- 
ous spiritual equipoise. “We see very little of each other 
now,” Art Garfunkel says. “I see him about four times a 
year. I miss him. We have very complex feelings toward 
each other. We're not close friends anymore. But we are 
friends at the bottom of it all. There is a great love for each 
other that would snap into place on a dime.” 

Simon, however, is not a man who carries a pocket- 
ful of loose change. “Rhythm is reflective of what's hap- 
pened in the four years since Graceland,” Simon says. 
“And then there are aspects of my personal life and my 
family’s personal life that are more grave than they 
were four years ago. And that’s in there. It was on my 
mind, it had to be in there. There’s something about 
having a very big hit that’s happy, like Graceland, that 
makes me think a little bit. I couldn’t get more happy. 
That would really be manic.” This is also, mind you, 
the author of that rueful piece of self-analysis with the 
memorable chorus, “Maybe I think too much.” But 
that’s it, after all. The essence of Simon’s music, what 
makes it last and what makes it so directly personal. 
This is the soul of a thinking man. —Reported by 
David E. Thigpen/New York 
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For anyone who's never 
done it, cooking a turkey 
can be a scary experience. 
Fortunately, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture 
can help put those fears to 
rest, Just call their Meat 
and Poultry Hot Line at 
800-535-4555, Monday 
through Friday, for all 
kinds of tips on turning out 
the perfect holiday turkey. 
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For an unusual Thanksgiving 
| treat, try making turkey 
cookies like the ones in 
Martha Stewart's book, 
Entertaining. Just make your 
favorite sugar cookie recipe. 
Then, draw a turkey on 
some cardboard, cut it out 
and place it onthe dough, 
Trace around it with a knife, 
bake and decorate for a 
cookie that's as fun to make 
as it is to eat. 
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= to get. Easy to give. ‘ 


Easy to redeem. That's a 

K mart gift certificate. 
Available right around the 
corner at your neighbor- 
hood K mart. In $5, $10, 
$25 and.$50 denominations. 
To make giving someone 
what they really want 
better, and easier, than ever. 
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Anchor Hocking Glass Ovenware 
Sets. In three styles, including 
4-piece and 5-piece sets. Great gift 
ideas for all the cooks on your list 
Vaca case ts 5 obee -UU ea. 


Ekco Baker's Secret Best Results™ 
Non-Stick Bakeware. Choose from a 
wide assortment. All easy to clean, 
non-stick professional qual 
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Gemini VHF/UHF Outdoor TV 
Antennas. For improved TV tion 

saliatitt. <inaeae 20% off*, 
“Our regular prices ve 
Eureka Upright Vacuum with 4.0-amp 
motor and clog-resistant dust bag. 
Model 630 
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Eureka Canister Vacuum with all- 
Steel canister construction. 2.0 
hp motor. Model 3334... .59.97 


On sale November 11-17, 1990 
at all U.S.A. K mart stores. 
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The quality you need, 
the price you want. 
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Lance Morrow 


In the Land of Barry and the Pilots 


wo patients lie in the emergency room, beset by mysteri- 

ous pains. When the doctor arrives, one patient asks, 
“What’s wrong with me?” The other patient, who is an addict, 
pleads only, “Can you give me something for the pain?” The 
two questions come from different universes. 

The U.S. has got into the habit of responding to its crises 
by lurching into emergency rooms and pleading for the pain- 
killer first. Some important part of the American mind has 
gone over into a territory of denial and evasion. 

Once the avoidance begins to work, the patient cares less 
about the diagnosis. Fear loses its power to instruct. Urgency 
vanishes before magic. The country glides into a toxic subjec- 
tivity. The eyes glaze a little, and clouds 
close over the glimpse of death. The 
problem will vanish, the earth will get 
well. The mind billows off to locate bet- 
ter memories, if it can (old glories, 
myths of its own innocence, old muscles, 
resources long since squandered, wars 
won when the nation was young and 
saved the world, when its virtue shone 
and sped by on tail fins). Americans con 
themselves with nostalgias. Was it dur- 
ing the 1980s under Ronald Reagan, the 
child of an alcoholic, that the addiction 
to this dreaming got out of hand? 

But the pain-killer wears off, the 
patient wakes. It is not morning 
in America anymore but a somewhat 
frayed and bloodshot season. American 
politics (shortsighted, vicious, stupid) 
plunges on. The government cannot 
pay its bills and goes on putting up the 
great-grandchildren as collateral. Con- 
gress and the President perform a 
dance of breathtaking fecklessness over 
the federal budget. 

This is the shape-shifting landscape of addict and alcohol- 
ic. The two terms mean in essence the same thing: a powerless 
dependence upon one drug or another, whether the chemical 
is legal or illegal. Here boundaries blur and melt. “Responsi- 
ble” adults—fathers, mothers, bankers, Senators, solid citi- 
zens—become dangerous aliens. Their cars fly across the me- 
dian in the middle of the night. The high began as a creamy 
indulgence and ends as a squalid necessity, a fix. The soul be- 
gins to die. It passes over into realms of the surreal and savage, 
into moral blackout and passivity. 

The rot in private minds eats away at public responsibility. 
Judges in separate courtrooms the other day pronounced sen- 
tence on Marion Barry, the mayor of Washington (six months 
for possession of cocaine, the drug that is tearing his city 
apart) and on three Northwest Airlines pilots who, while 
drunk one morning last spring, flew a Boeing 727 with 91 pas- 
sengers aboard from Fargo, N. Dak., to Minneapolis. Mayor 
Barry, still running the addict’s street con, portrayed himself 
as the victim of racial prejudice and, worse, as a man who has 
recovered from his problem and mended his ways. 

The mentality of addiction, of alcoholism, prevails in zones 
of American life even when no drugs are involved. Americans 
are addicted to television, a true enslavement, a dreary mania. 
When diversion is all, real life vanishes. Americans are addict- 














ed to the consumption of energy, to profligate plastics and 
convenience power in all its fuming, humming expressions— 
cars, motorboats, air conditioners, home appliances. They are 
addicted to credit and debt, to mobility, to high speed. The 
American addictions tend to have this in common: a hope of 
painlessness. 

But to live painlessly is to live powerlessly as well. Addic- 
tions, chemical and otherwise, rob people of their abilities. 
The attention grows dull and scattershot. Curiosity dims. A 
motif of escape prevails—not adventurous escape, but a fade 
into drifting blankness or, conversely, into the sort of agitat- 
ed irrelevance that rackets around, say, in political cam- 
paigns whose biggest issue is flag 
burning. 

A people does not have to be literal- 
ly drunk or drugged to be self-deluding, 
grandiose, self-destructive, improvident 
and allergic to reality. A perverse style 
takes up residence in the mind, a sort of 
civic dybbuk. Things go out of control 
(the mayor; the captain in the cockpit; 
the national debt; the savings and loans, 
once prim as small-town librarians, that 
went as crazy as the gaudiest binger). 

Every society has its obsessive traits. 
To name them is to trivialize them, of 
course, to neutralize folly in cliché. Ger- 
mans are addicted to order and scatolo- 
gy, the French to an empty elegance of 
language, the Italians to cynicism, the 
Irish to language and self-pity, the Slavs 
to romantic depression. 

Fundamentalist Islam, addicted to its 
ruthless clarity under God, condemns 
2 the Great Satan of the West, with its 
" vices, its drugs and pornography, its de- 

molished families and disastrous morals. 
Perhaps there is at work in the world some law of compensa- 
tion enforcing the principle that greater material blessings, as 
in the West, bring on commensurate miseries (cirrhosis and 
gout and custody fights and homelessness). 

In his diaries Jean Cocteau wrote, “Stupidity is always 
amazing, no matter how used to it you become.” Addictions 
are usually amazing as well, and as mysterious as stupidity. 
The obsessive persists in the folly over and over again, always 
believing that this time the result will be different. In some 
sinister way, ignorance is becoming an American addiction — 
part of a quest for painless life. Americans have come to 
shoot ignorance like dope. Ignorance is, after all, one of the 
most powerful anesthetics. Obliviousness pulses now with a 
willful, aggressive glow—a sort of active impatience, a pas- 
sion to escape knowing. 

Why this American addiction to the painless? The idea of 
the nation’s Manifest Destiny, of its ascendant virtue and inev- 
itable success, was driven in the past by the professed ethic of 
hard work and sacrifice. But somewhere the hardworking part 
of the formula got lost. 

Did the American Dream all along mean nothing more 
than the quest for painlessness? It is tragic if the dream has be- 
come a delusion, a mirage that, as the doctor would say, is part 
of the sickness. e 
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Even completely loaded with cargo, words 


like"style’and 


It used to be that the more cargo a vehicle could hold, 
the more it ended up cramping your style. 
But now there's the Oldsmobile” Silhouette. The 
red to let you travel in space and style. 
> Silhouette” sets new standards for 


r conditioning, a fourspeaker AM/FM 
verhead console with a digital compass 
It's also available with such luxuries as 
disc system and leather seating areas. 
houette'’s seating is modular, any or 
ir Seats can be easily removed by one 


‘luxury ’still fit. 


person to create up to 112.6 cubic feet of cargo space. 

It's even backed by a truly advanced feature. The 
Oldsmobile Edge. The most comprehensive owner 
satisfaction program in the industry. 

To learn more about the Silhouette, just stop by 
your local Oldsmobile dealer. Or simply call toll-free 
1-800-242-OLDS, Mon.-Fri., 9 am.-7 p.m. EST. And get 
ready to enter the world of luxury travel in a big way. 


tSilnouete 


The New Generation of Oldsmobile. 











itSin 
the dictionary 
next {fo the _ 
word ‘flavor 


Okay, so it isn’t. But it should be. Because 
Merit’s flavor is richer and more satisfying than you'd ever expect in 
a light cigarette. And Merit has even less tar than 
other leading lights, too. Look it up. 


Enriched Flavor” low tar. A solution with Merit. 





SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 


Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, porcietmeons 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 
Kings: 8 mg ‘‘tar;’ 0.6 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method 








